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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 


CHAPTER I. 


SKETCH OF MACAULAY’S LIFE UP TO THE FALL OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF LORD MELBOURNE, 


[1800-1841.] 


THE prosperity which attended Macaulay all through life 
may be said to have begun with the moment of his birth. 
)f all good gifts which it is in the power of fortune to 
bestow, none can surpass the being born of wise, honor- 
able, and tender parents: and this lot fell to him. He 
came of a good stock, though not of the kind most recog- 
nized by Colleges of Arms. Descended from Scotch Pres- 
byterians—ministers many of them—on his father’s side, 
and from a Quaker family on his mother’s, he probably 
united as many guarantees of ‘‘ good birth,” in the moral 
sense of the words, as could be found in these islands at 
the beginning of the century. His mother (née Selina 
Mills) appears to have been a woman of warm-hearted and 
affectionate temper, yet clear-headed and firm withal, and 
with a good eye for the influences which go to the forma- 
tion of character. Though full of a young mother’s 
natural pride at the talent and mental precocity of her 
eldest son, the subject of this volume, Thomas Babington 
Macaulay (born October 25, 1800), she was wise enough 
to eschew even the semblance of spoiling. The boy found, 
like many studious children, that he could spend his time 
with more pleasure, and probably with more profit, in 
reading at home than in lessons at school, and conse- 
quently exerted daily that passive resistance against leav- 
ing home which many mothers have not the strength to 
overcome. Mrs. Macaulay always met appeals grounded 
on the unfavorableness of the weather with the stoical 
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answer : “No, Tom; if it rains cats and dogs you shall 
go.” Asa mere infant, his knowledge, and his power of 
working it up into literary form, were equally extraordi- 
nary. Compositions in prose and verse, histories, epics, 
odes, and hymns flowed with equal freedom, and correct- 
ness in point of language, from his facile pen. He was 
regarded, as he well deserved to be, as a prodigy, not only 
by his parents, but by others who might be presumed to 
be less partial critics. Mrs. Hannah More, who in cer ain 
circles almost assumed the character of a female Dr. John- 
son, and director of taste, pronounced little Macaulay’s 
hymns “‘ quite extraordinary for such a baby.” ‘The 
wise mother treasured these things in her heart, but care- 
fuliy shielded her child from the corrupting influences of 
early flattery. ‘‘ You will believe,” she writes, ‘‘ that we 
never appear to regard anything he does as anything more 
than a school-boy’s amusement.” Genuine maternal ten- 
derness, without a trace of weak indulgence, seems to 
have marked this excellent woman’s treatment of her 
children. When once he fell ill at school, she came and 
nursed him with such affection that years afterwards he 
referred to the circumstance with vivid emotion : 


“There is nothing I remember with so much pleasure as the 
time when you nursed me at Aspenden. How sick and sleep- 
less and weak I was, lying in bed, when I was told that you 
were come! How well I remember with what an ecstasy of joy 
I saw that face approaching me! The sound of your voice, the 
touch of your hand, are present to me now, and will be, I trust 
in God, to my last hour.” 


But many a devotee mother could watch by the sick- 
bed of her son for weeks without sleep, who would not 
have the courage to keep him up to a high standard of 
literary performance. When he was not yet thirteen she 
wrote to him: 


“IT know you write with great ease to yourself, and would 
rather write ten poems than prune one. All your pieces are 
much mended after a little reflection ; therefore, take your 
solitary walks and think over each separate thing. Spare no 
time or trouble, and render each piece as perfect as you can, 
and then leave the event without one anxious thought. I have 
always admired a saying of one of the old heathen philosophers ; 
when a friend was condoling with him that he so well deserrad 
of the gods, and yet they did not shower their favors on hi 
on some others less worthy, he answered, ‘I 
deserve well of them.’ So do you, my dearest. 
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Deep, sober, clear-eyed love watched over Macaulay’s 
childhood. His mother lived long enough to see her son 
on the high-road to honor and fame, and died almost im- 
mediately after he had made his first great speech on 
the Reform Bill in 1831. 

His father, Zachary, was a man cast in an heroic mold, 
who reproduced, one might surmise, the moral features of 
some stern old Scotch Covenanter among his ancestors, 
and never quite fitted into the age in which it was his lot 
to live. There was a latent faculty in him which, in spite 
of his long and laborious life, he was never able completely 
to unfold. A silent, austere, earnest, patient, enduring 
man, almost wholly without the gift of speech, and the 
power of uttering the deep, involved thought that was in 
him—a man after Carlyle’s own heart, if he could have 
seen anything good in an emancipator of negroes. A 
feeling of respect bordering on reverence is excited by the 
little we know of Macaulay’s father—his piety, his zeal, 
his self-sacrifice to the cause to which he devoted his 
mind, body, and estate; even the gloom and moroseness 
of his latter years, all point to a character of finer fiber 
and loftier strain, many might be disposed to think, than 
that of his eloquent and brilliant son. There are parallel 
cases on record of men endowed with over-abundance of 
thought and feeling, for which they never find adequate 
expression, who have had sons in whose case the spell 
which sealed their own lips to silence is broken—sons who 
can find ready utterance for the burden of thought which 
lay imprisoned in their sires, partly because they were not 
overfull, as their fathers were. Diderot was such a case. 
He always said that he was not to be compared to his 
father, the cutler of Langres ; and declared he was never 
so pleased in his life as when a fellow-townsman said to 
him, ‘‘ Ah, M. Diderot, you area very famous man, but 
you will never be half the man your father was.” Carlyle 
always spoke of his father in similar language. But the . 
closest analogy to the two Macaulays is that of the two 
Mirabeaus, the crabbed, old ‘‘friend of man,” and the 
erratic genius, the orator Gabrielle Honoré. It is certainly 
‘a likeness in unlikeness” of no common kind; and 
nothing can be more dissimilar than the two pairs of men ; 
but the similarity of relation of elder to younger in the 
two cases is all the more remarkable. 
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In this grave, well-ordered home Macaulay passed a 
happy childhood. He had three brothers and five sisters, 
all his juniors, and for them he always felt a fraternal 
affection which bordered ona passion. [is trials, as 
already implied, commenced when he had to leave his 
books, his parents, and his playmates for a distant school 
in the neighborhood of Cambridge. Time never seems 
to have completely assuaged his home-sickness ; and his 
letters to his mother express, in a style of precocious ma- 
turity, the artless. yearnings aud affectionate grief of a 
child. Nothing more dutiful, tender, and intelligent can 
well be conceived. His second half-year seems to have 
been even more painful to bear than the first; his biog- 
rapher will not print the letter he wrote immediately af- 
ter his return to school at the end of the summer holi- 
days—it would be ‘‘too cruel.” This is the second— 
written two months before he had ended his thirteenth 
year: 


‘ ‘* Shelford, August 14, 1813. 

‘““My DEAR Mama,—I must confess that I have been a little 
disappointed at not receiving a letter from home to-day. I hope, 
however, for one to-morrow. My spirits are far more depressed 
by leaving home than they were last half-year. Everything 
brings home to my recollection. Everything I read, or see, or 
hear brings it to my mind. You told me I should be happy 
when I once came here, but not an hour passes in which I do not 
shed tears at thinking of home. Every hope, however unlikely 
to be realized, affords me some small consolation. The morning 
on which I went, you told me that possibly I might come home 
before the holidays. If you can confirm that hope, believe me 
when I assure you there is nothing which I would not give for 
one instant’s sight of home. Tell me in your next, expressly, if 
you can, whether or no there is any likelihood of my coming 
home before the holidays. If I could gain papa’s leave, I should 
select my birthday, October 25, as the time which I should wish 
to spend at that home which absence renders still dearer to me. 
I think I see you sitting by papa just after his dinner, reading 
my letter, and turning to him with an inquisitive glance at the 
end of the paragraph. I think, too, that I see his expressive 
shake of the head at it. Oh may Ibe mistaken! You cannot 
conceive what an alteration a favorable answer would produce 
onme. If your approbation of my request depends upon my 
advancing in study, I will work like a cart-horse. If you should 
refuse it, you will deprive me of the most pleasing illusion which I 
ever experienced in my life. Pray do not fail to write speedily.— 
Your dutiful and affectionate son, 


‘*T, B. MACAULAY.” 
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The urgent and pathetic appeal was not successful. The 
stern father did shake his head as the boy had feared, and 
the ‘‘ pleasing illusion ” was not realized. 

His school, though a private one, was of a superior kind. 
There he laid the foundation of his future scholarship. 
But what surprises most is, that in the midst of the usually 
engrossing occupation of a diligent school-boy, with his 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, he found time to gratify 
that insatiable thirst for European literature which he re- 
tained through life. Before he was fifteen we find him 
recommending his mother to read Boccaccio, at least in 
Dryden’s metrical version, and weighing him against 
Chaucer, to whom he ‘infinitely prefers him.” ‘This 
shows, at any rate, that no Puritanic surveillance directed 
his choice of books. The fault seems to have been rather 
the other way, and he enjoyed an excess of liberty, in 
being allowed to indulge almost without restraint his 
strong partiality for the lighter and more attractive forms 
of literature, to the neglect of austerer studies. Poetry 
and prose fiction remained through life Macaulay’s favorite 
reading. And there is no evidence that he at any time 
was ever submitted, by his teachers or- himself, to a mental 
discipline of a more bracing kind. His father apparently 
considered that the formation of his son’s mind was no 
part of his duty. Engrossed in his crusade against sla- 
very, in which cause ‘‘ he labored as men labor for the 
honors of a profession, or for the subsistence of their 
children,” he left the mental training of young Macaulay 
to hired teachers—except in one particular, which will be 
readily divined. ‘The principles of evangelical religion 
were inculcated with more zeal and persistence than dis- 
cretion. It is the ever-recurring error of old and serious 
minds, to think that the loftier views of life and duty, 
the moral beliefs which they themselves, in the course of 
years, after a long experience, perhaps of a very different 
code of ethics, have acquired, can be transplanted by pre- 
cept, full-grown and vigorous, into the minds of the young. 
The man of fifty, forgetting his own youth, or remember- 
ing it only with horror, wishes his son to think and feel 
and act as he does himself. He should wish him the lan- 
guid pulse and failing vigor of decay at the same time. 
In any case, the attempt to impart ‘vital religion ” to 
Macaulay signally failed, and possibly was the indirect 
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cause of the markedly unspiritual tone of his writings, and 
of his resolute silence on questions of ultimate beliefs. 
The son’s taste for poetry, novels, and ‘‘ worldly literature ” 
produced a suspicious querulousness in the elder Macaulay, 
which cannot easily be excused. He listened with a too 
indulgent ear to vague complaints against his son’s car- 
riage and conversation, demanding answers to the anony- 
mous accusations, in a tone little calculated to inspire sym- 
pathy. It says very much for Macaulay’s sweetness of 
character, that he was never soured or estranged from his 
father by this injudicious treatment. On the contrary, he 
remained a loyal and dutiful son, under trials, as we shai 
see, of no common severity. 

In October, 1818, he went as a commoner to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Neither-his taste nor his acquire- 
ments were fitted to win him distinction in the special 
studies of the place. In his boyhood he had shown a 
transient liking for mathematics; but this had given way 
to an intense repugnance for exact science. ‘“‘I can 
scarcely bear,” he says in a letter to his mother, ‘‘ to write 
on mathematics, or mathematicians. Oh for words to ex- 
press my abomination of that science, if a name sacred 
to the useful and embellishing arts may be applied to the 
perception and recollection of certain properties in num- 
bers and figures ! Oh that I had to learn astrology, demon- 
ology, or school divinity! ... Oh to change Cam for 
Isis!” His inclination was wholly for literature. Unfor- 
tunately, according to the regulations then in force, a mini- 
mum of honors in mathematics was an indispensable con- 
dition for competing for the Chancellor’s medals—the test 
of classical proficiency before the institution of the classi- 
cal tripos. Macaulay failed even to obtain the lowest 
place among the Junior Optimes, and was, what is called 
in University parlance, ‘‘ gulphed.” But he won the prize 
vor Latin declamation, he twice gained the Chancellor’s 
medals for English verse, and by winning a, Craven schol- 
arship he sufficiently proved his classical attainments. 
Why he was not sent to Oxford, as it seems he would have 
preferred, does not appear. Probably religious scruples 
on his father’s part had something to do with the choice 
of a University. Otherwise, Oxford would have appeared 
to offer obvious advantages to a young man with his bent. 
His disproportionate partiality for the lighter sides of lit- 
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erature met with no corrective at Cambridge. As he 
could not assimilate the mathematical training, he practi- 
cally got very little. The poets, orators, and historians, 
read with a view chiefly to their language, formed a very 
imperfect discipline for a mind in which fancy and imagi- 
nation rather needed the curb than the spur. A course 
of what at Oxford is technically called ‘‘ science,” even as 
then understood, would have been an invaluable gymnas- 
tic for Macaulay, and would have strengthened faculties 
in his mind, which as a matter of fact never received ade- 
quate culture. We shall have repeated occasion in subse- 
quent chapters to notice his want of philosophic grasp, 
his dread and dislike of arduous speculation, his deficient 
courage in facing intellectual problems. It is not proba- 
ble that any education would have made him a deep and 
vigorous thinker; but we can hardly doubt that a more 
austere training would at least have preserved him from 
some of the errors into which he habitually fell. 

As it was, not Cambridge studies but Cambridge society 
left a mark on his mind. Genial and frank, and with an 
unlimited passion and talent for talk, he made troops of 
friends, and before he left the University had acquired a 
reputation as one of the best conversationists of the day. 
- He met his equals in the Coleridges, Hyde and Charles 
Villiers, Romilly, Praed, and in one case his superior in 
verbal dialectics, Charles Austin, of whom Mill in one 
sentence has drawn such a powerful sketch: ‘ The im- 
pression which he gave was that of boundless strength, 
together with talents which, combined with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominating 
the world.” Of their wit combats a story is told, which 
slightly savors of mythus, how at Bowood the two Can- 
tabs got engaged in a discussion at breakfast, and such 
was the splendor and copiousness of their talk that the 
whole company in the house, ‘‘ ladies, artists, politicians, 
diners-out,” listened entranced till it was time to dress for 
dinner. It is needless to say that Macaulay shone among 
the brightest in the Union Debating Society. Thus those 
faculties which were naturally strong were made stronger, 
those which were naturally weak received little or no 
exercise. ; 

After literature, Macaulay’s strongest taste was for poli- 
tics. His father’s house at Clapham was a common meet- 
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ing-ground for politicians engaged in the agitation against 
slavery ; and when yet a boy he had learned to take an 
interest in public affairs. In the free atmosphere of un- 
dergraduate discussion, such an interest is the last which 
is allowed to lie dormant, and Macaulay soon became a 
strenuous politician. Then occurred his single change 
of opinions throughout life. He went up to Cambridge 
a Tory ; Charles Austin soon made him a Whig, or some- 
thing more ; and before his first year of residence at Cam- 
bridge was over, he had to defend himself against the 
exaggerated reports of some tale-bearer who had alarmed 
his parents. He protests that he is not a ‘‘ son of anarchy 
and confusion,” as his mother had been led to believe. 
The particular charge seems to have been that he had 
been ‘‘ initiated into democratical societies ” in the Uni- 
versity, and that he had spoken of the so-called Manches- 
ter massacre in terms of strong indignation. It would 
have said little for his generosity and public spirit if he 
had not. 

It is not easy for us now to realize the condition of 
England in Macaulay’s youth. Though so little remote 
in point of time, and though still remembered by old men 
who are yet among us, the state of public affairs between 
the peace of 1815 and the passing of the Reform Bill was 
so unlike anything to which we are accustomed, that a 
certain effort is required to make it present to the mind. 
It is not easy to conceive a state of things in which the 
country was covered by an army of ‘‘ common informers,” 
whose business it was to denounce the non-payment of 
taxes, and share with the fise the onerous fines imposed, 
often without a shadow of justice—in which marauders 
roamed at night under the command of ‘* General Ludd,” 
and terrorized whole counties—when the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and ‘‘in Suffolk, nightly, fires of in- 
cendiaries began to blaze in every district ”’—when mobs 
of laborers assembled with flags bearing the motto “* Bread 
or Blood,” and riots occurred in London, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby, culminating in the massacre at 
Manchester—when at last the famous Six Acts were 
passed, which surrendered the liberties of Englishmen 
into the hands of the Government. ‘The old spirit of 
liberty would appear to have departed from England, 
when public meetings could not be held without the 
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license of magistrates, when private houses might be 
searched for arms, when a person convicted a second 
time of publishing a libel ”'—that is, a criticism on the 
Government—‘‘ might be transported beyond the seas.” 
Macaulay had been a year at College when the Six Acts 
were passed (December, 1819). 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the way in 
which Macaulay kept his head in this semi-revolutionary 
condition of public affairs. A man of strong passions 
would, inevitably, have taken an extreme side—either for 
reaction or reform. Civil society seemed threatened by 
the anarchists; civil lberty seemed equally threatened 
by the Government. Either extreme Tory or extreme 
Radical opinions would appear to have been the only 
choice for an ardent young spirit—and the latter the more 
suitable to the impetuosity of youth and genius. Macaulay 
took his stand, with the premature prudence and wisdom 
of a veteran, on the judicious compromise of sound Whig 
principles. He was zealous for reform, but never was 
touched by a breath of revolutionary fervor. The grind- 
ing collision of old and new principles of government 
did not set him on fire either with fear or with hope. 
The menacing invasions on the old system of Church and 
State, which had wrecked the happiness of the last years 
of Burke—which now disturbed the rest of such men as 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth—filled him with no dis- 
may. But he was as little caught up by visions of a new 
dawn—of a future “all the brighter that the past was 
base.” In the heyday of youth and spirits and talent, he 
took his side with the old and practical Whigs, who were 
well on their guard against ‘‘ too much zeal,” but who saw 
their way to such reforms as could be realized in the 
conditions of the time. He was a Whig by necessity of 
nature, by calmness of passion, combined with superlative 
common-sense. 

He did not get a Fellowship till his third and last trial, 
in 1824. He had then already begun to make a name in 
literature. As a Junior Bachelor he competed for the 
Greaves historical prize—‘‘ On the Conduct and Character 
of William the Third.” The essay is still in existence, 
though only the briefest fragments of it have been pub- 


1 Knight’s History of England, vol. viii. cap. 4. 
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lished, which are interesting on more grounds than one. 
Not only is the subject the same as that which occupied 
so many years of his later life, but the style is already 
his famous style in all essential features. There is no 
mistaking this : 


‘‘Lewis XIV. was not a great general. He was not a great 
legislator. But he was in one sense of the word a great king. 
He was perfect master of all the mysteries of the science of 
royalty—of the arts which at once extend power and conciliate 
popularity, which most advantageously display the merits and 
most dexterously conceal the deficiencies of a sovereign.” 


This essay shows that his style was quite natural, and 
unaffected. Whatever may be thought of Macaulay’s 
style by the present race of critics, no one will deny that 
it was original, and has left a mark on our literature ; 
like all original styles, which give an impression of novelty 
on their first appearance, it was, we see, his spontaneous 
mode of utterance. The true prose writer, equally with 
the true poet, is born, not made. 

More important were his contributions to Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine. Spirited verse, prose, fiction, and 
criticism on poets, were his first efforts in literature, and 
prove sufficiently, if proof were wanted, in what direction 
his calling lay. Two battle pieces in meter, Jury and 
Naseby, still live, by reason of their vigor and animation, 
and are little, if at all, inferior to his later productions in 
verse. The Fragments of a Roman Tale, and the Scenes 
from the Athenian Revels, are so sparkling and vivacious, 
and show such a natural turn for a dialogue and dramatic 
mise en scéne, that it says a great deal for Macaulay’s good- 
sense and literary conscientiousness that he remained con- 
tent with this first success, and did not continue to work a 
vein which would have brought him prompt, if ephem- 
eral, popularity. There can be little doubt that he could 
have equaled, or surpassed, most historical novelists who 
have written since Scott. But he had too genuine a love 
of history not to be conscious of the essential hollowness 
and unreality of the historical novel, and he never meddled 
with it again. Of the two criticisms on Dante and Pe- 
trarch, the first is nearly as good as anything Macaulay 
ever wrote in that style (which, to be sure, is not saying 
much, as he was almost incapable of analyzing and exhib- 
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iting the beauties in the great creative works which he 
admired so much) ; but its generous enthusiasm and zeal 
for the great Florentine, and, indeed, for Italian literature 
generally, are really touching, and produce an effect on 
the mind not usually produced by his criticisms. 

His early success in literature did not improve his re- 
lations with his father. On the contrary, he appears to 
have been chidden for everything he wrote. The ground 
of complaint was not far to seek : the magazine in which 
he wrote was a worldly periodical, in which the interests 
of religion were neglected or offended. The sympathies 
of most readers will be so strongly in favor of the son, 
that we cannot do wrong in casting a look of forlorn com- 
miseration on the old Puritan, who felt, with an anguish 
perhaps never fully expressed, the conviction and the 
proof growing on him that his son’s heart was not as his 
heart, and that they were parting company as regards the 
deepest subjects more and more. When Macaulay was a 
lad at school his father had written to him: “I do long 
and pray most earnestly that the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit may be substituted for vehemence and self- 
confidence.” The good man’s hopes and prayers had not 
been realized, nor was his treatment of his son such that 
their realization could be expected. But the sense of void 
and inner bereavement would be none the less bitter and 
strange, even if the faults of treatment were perceived 
when it was too late to rectify them, and of this feeling 
on the father’s part there is no evidence. In any case, on 
no occasion in life did Macaulay show the generosity and 
tenderness of his nature more admirably than in these 
seasons of trial and failing sympathy with his father. 
Troubles without were added to troubles within. When 
he went to Cambridge his father seemed in prosperous 
fortune which bordered on affluence. It was understood 
that he was to be “‘ made in a modest way an eldest son.” 
But a great change had come over Zachary Macaulay’s 
neglected business. he firm wanted a competent head. 
The elder partner gave his mind, his time, and his energy | 
to the agitation against the slave-trade. The junior part- 
ner, Babington, was not a man tosupply his place. Like 
Cobden, many years afterwards, the elder Macaulay neg- 
lected his private affairs for public interests, and he 
quietly slid down the road which leads to commercial 
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ruin. Then the son showed the sterling stuff of which he 
was made. He received the first ill-news at Cambridge 
with ‘‘a frolick welcome” of courage and filial devotion. 
‘<< He was firmly prepared,” he said, ‘‘to encounter the 
worst with fortitude, and to do his utmost to retrieve it 
by exertion.” A promise kept to the letter and to the 
spirit. Not only did he, with the help of his brother 
Henry, pay off ultimately his father’s debts, but he be- 
came a second father to his brothers and sisters. 


‘‘He quietly took up the burden which his father was unable 
to bear ; and before many years had elapsed the fortunes of all 
for whose welfare he considered himself responsible were abun- 
dantly secured. In the course of the efforts which he expended 
on the accomplishment of this result, he unlearned the very no- 
tion of framing his method of life with a view to his own pleas- 
ure; and such was his high and simple nature, that it may well 
be doubted whether it ever crossed his mind that to live wholly 
for others was a sacrifice at all.” ! 


This was much, and inexpressibly nable ; but even this 
was not all. Not only did Macaulay not give a thought 
to his own frustrated hopes and prospects; not only did 
he, a young man, shoulder the burden of a family two 
generations deep, but he did it with the sunniest radiance, 
as if not a care rankled in his heart. His sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, says that those who did not know him then 
“‘never knew him in his most brilliant, witty, and fertile 
vein.” He was life and sunshine to young and old in the 
somber house in Great Ormond Street, where the forlorn 
old father like a blighted oak lingered on in leafless decay, 
reading one long sermon to his family on Sunday after- 
noons, and another long sermon on Sunday evenings— 
‘‘where Sunday walking for walking’s sake was never al- 
lowed, and even going to a distant church was discour- 
aged.” Through this Puritanic gloom Macaulay shot like 
a sunbeam, and turned it into a fairy scene of innocent 
laughter and mirth, Against Macaulay the author severe 
things, and as just as severe, may be said; but as to his 
conduct in his own home—as a son, as a brother, and an 
uncle—it is only the barest justice to say that he appears 
to have touched the furthest verge of human virtue, 
sweetness, and generosity. His thinking was often, if not 
generally, pitched in what we must call a low key, but hig 
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action might put the very saints to shame. He reversed 
a practice too common among men of genius, who are 
often careful to display all their shining and attractive 
qualities to the outside world, and keep for home con- 
sumption their meanness, selfishness, and_ ill-temper. 
Macaulay struck no heroic attitude of benevolence, mag- 
__ nanimity, and aspiration before the world—rather the op- 
posite ; but in the circle of his home affections he prac- 
tised those virtues without letting his right hand know 
what was done by his left. 
He was called to the Bar in 1826, and went more than 
once on the Northern Circuit. But he did not take 
, kindly to the law, got little or no practice, and soon re- 
nounced all serious thoughts of the legal profession, even 
if he ever entertained any. He had, indeed, in the mean 
\ time found something a great deal better to do. In Octo- 
ber, 1824, writing to his father, he said: ‘‘ When I see 
« you in London I will mention to you a piece of secret 
‘\ history,” which he conceals for the moment. ‘This re- 
Vferred to an invitation to write for the Hdinburgh Re- 
view ; and in the following August, 1825, appeared an 
article on Milton, which at once arrested the attention of 
the public, and convinced the shrewder judges that a new 
force had arisen in literature. The success was splendid 
and decisive, and produced a great peal of fame. He fol- 
aq lowed it up with rapid energy, and with his single hand 
gave a new life to the Hdinburgh Review. He was already 
distinguished even in the select circle of promising young 
men. In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst made him a Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy. In 1830 his articles on Mill had so struck 
Lord Lansdowne that he offered him, though quite a 
stranger, a seat in Parliament for the borough of Calne. 
He was now thirty years old. He was a finished clas- 
sical scholar, anda master of English and Italian literature. 
French literature he, no doubt, knew well, but not with 
the same intimacy and sympathy. Of English history he 
already possessed the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with rare accuracy and grasp. And ofall history, ancient 
or modern, he probably had a competent command. On 
the other hand, his want of philosophical training does 
not appear to have been corrected by subsequent studies 
of aseverer kind. All higher speculation seems to have 
been antipathetic to him. He spoke with respect of 
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Bentham, but there isno evidence that he ever assimilated 
Bentham’s doctrines. He admired Coleridge’s poetry, 
but he did not meddle with his philosophy—which cer- 
tainly was not very much, but still it was the best rep- 
resentative of speculative thought in England, and full of 
attraction to ardent young minds. In after years, when 
Macaulay ventured to handle religious and philosophical 
subjects of a certain depth, this defect in his education 
made itself felt very plainly. But for the present and for 
some time after, it was not perceived. He was abundant- 
ly well prepared by natural acuteness and wide reading to 
make more than a creditable figure amid the loose talk 
and looser thinking which are the ordinary staple of poli- 
tics, and to politics he had now come in earnest. 
Entering Parliament a few months before the death of 
George IV., he was just in time to witness the great bat- 
tle of Reform fought out from beginning to end ; to take, 
indeed, a conspicuous and honorable share in the cam- 
paign and final victory. His first speech on the Reform 
Bill placed him in the front rank of orators, if not of de- 
baters. The Speaker sent for him, and ‘‘ told him that in 
all his prolonged experience he had never seen the House 
in such a state of excitement.”’* Sir Robert Peel paid 
him a most handsome compliment ; and another member 
was heard to say that he had not heard such speaking 
since Fox. There can, indeed, be no doubt about the im- 
pressiveness and weight of Macaulay’s speaking. ‘* When- 
ever he rose to speak,” says Mr. Gladstone, who sat with 
him in Parliament nearly from‘ the first, ‘‘it was a sum- 
mons like a trumpet-call to fill the benches.”? It may well 
be questioned whether Macaulay was so well endowed for 
any career as that of a great orator. The rapidity of 
speech suited the impetuosity of his genius far better than 
the slow labor of composition. He has the true Demos- 
thenic rush in which argument becomes incandescent with 
passion. ‘l’o read his speeches by themselves, isolated 
from the debate in which they were delivered, is to do 
them injustice. It is only when we read themin Hansard 
or other contemporary reports that we see how far higher 
was their plane of thought than that of the best speaking 
to which they were opposed, or even to that on his own 
side. It is not going too far to say that he places the 
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question on loftier grounds of state policy than any of his 
colleagues. In his fourth speech on the Reform Bill, 
brushing away with disdain the minuter sophistries and 
special pleading of his opponents, he tells them that the 
Bill must be carried or the country will be ruined—that 
it will be carried, whatever they do, but carried by revolu- 
tion and civil war. ‘* You may make the change tedious, 
you may make it violent, you may—God in his mercy 
forbid—you may make it bloody, but avert it you can- 
not.” Even if it were a bad bill, it should be passed, as 
the less of two evils, compared to withholding it. Then 
he throws those harpoons of pointed epigram, which are 
rarely at the command of orators who are not also writers, 
and which are as wise and true as they are sharp: 


“ What, then, itis said, would you legislate in haste? Would 
you legislate in timesof great excitement concerning matters of 
such deep concern? Yes, Sir, I would; and if any bad conse- 
quences should follow from the haste and excitement, let those be 
answerable who, when there was no need of haste, when there 
existed no excitement, refused to listen to any project of reform ; 
nay, made it an argument against reform that the public mind 
was not excited. ... lLIallow that hasty legislation is an evil. 
But reformers are compelled to legislate fast, just because bigots 
will not legislate early. Reformers are compelled to legislate in 
times of excitement, because bigots will not legislate in times of 
tranquillity.” 

Nothing shows more clearly the impression made by this 
magnificent speech than the pains taken by the Opposition 
to answer it. Croker, who rose immediately after Ma- 
caulay sat down, devoted a two hours’ speech exclusively 
to answering him; and Croker was one of the ablest 
debaters of his party. All the best men on that side fol- 
lowed the same line, feeling that Macaulay was really the 
formidable man. Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Charles Wether- 
ell, Praed, and, finally, the Ajax of the Tories, Sir Robert 
Peel himself, singled out the ‘‘honorable and learned 
member” for Calne as the foeman most worthy of their 
steel. No compliment could surpass this. 

From=the time he entered Parliament till nearly four 
years afterwards, when he sailed for India, Macaulay’s 
life was one of strenuous and incessant labor, such as 
has been hardly ever surpassed in the lives of the busiest 
men. Besides his Parliamentary duties he had official 
work—first as Commissioner, and then as Secretary to the 
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Board of Control; and in consequence of the frequent 
indisposition of his chief, Mr. Charles Grant, the whole 
labor of the office often devolved upon him. He was 
one of the lions of London Society, and a constant guest 
at Holland House—the imperious mistress of which 
scolded, flattered, and caressed him with a patronizing 
condescension that would not have been to every per- 
son’s taste. He was on intimate terms with Rogers, 
Moore, Campbell, Luttrel, and the other wits of the day, 
and he more than held his own as a talker and a wit. 
And all this time he was writing those articles for the 
Edinburgh Review which, perhaps, are often unwittingly 
assumed to have been his main occupation. They were, 
in truth, struck off in hastily snatched moments of leisure, 
saved with a miserly thrift from public and official work, 
by rising at five and writing till breakfast. Thirteen 
articles, from the Hssay on Robert Montgomery to the 
first Hssay on Lord Chatham, inclusive, were written 
amidst these adverse conditions. We are bound in com- 
mon equity to remember this fact, when inclined to find 
fault with either the matter or the manner of Macaulay’s 
Essays. ‘They were not the meditated compositions of a 
student wooing his muse in solitude and repose, crooning 
over his style and maturing his thought ; but the rapid 
effusions of a man immersed in business, contesting popu- 
lous boroughs, sitting up half the night in Parliament, 
passing estimates connected with his office, and making, 
speeches on Ja haute politique to the Commons of Eng- 
land. Mr. Gladstone, who remembers the splendor of 
his early fame, does justice to the ‘‘ immense distinction ” 
which Macaulay had attained long before middle life, and 
justly remarks that, except the second Pitt and Lord 
Byron, no Englishman had ever won, at so early an age, 
such wide and honorable renown. 

And behind this renown, unknown to the world, but 
more honorable than the renown itself, were facts which 
must forever embalm Macaulay’s memory with a fragrance 
of lofty and unselfish virtue. The Whig Government, 
bent on economy, brought in a bill to reform the Bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction, He voted for the measure, though 
it suppressed his Commissionership, and left him pen- 
niless ; for at about the time his Trinity Fellowship also 
expired, He was reduced to such straits that he was 
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forced to sell the gold medals he had won at Cambridge ; 
and, as he said at a later date, he did not know where to 
turn for amorsel of bread. This did not last long, and his 
appointment to the Board of Control placed him in relative 
comfort. But presently a new difficulty arose. The Gov- 
ernment introduced their Slavery Bill; which, though'a 
liberal proposal, did not satisfy the fanatics of the aboli- 
tionist party, among whom Zachary Macaulay stood in 
the first rank. His son made up his mind in a moment. 
He declared to his colleagues and his chiefs that he could 
not go counter to his father. ‘* He has devoted his whole 
life to the question ; and I cannot grieve him by giving 
way, when he wishes me to stand firm.” He placed his 
resignation in the hands of Lord Althorp, and freely 
criticized as an independent member the measure of his 
own Government. He told his leader that he did not ex- 
pect such insubordination to be overlooked ; and that if 
he were a Minister he would not allow it. Such noble in- 
dependence had its reward. He wrote to his sister Hannah : 
«*T have resigned my office, and my resignation has been 
refused. I have spoken and voted against the Ministry 
under which I hold my place....I amas good friends 
with the Ministers as ever.” Well might Sydney Smith 
say that Macaulay waf incorruptible. 

Still, the res angusta domi was pressing hard upon, not 
so much himself as his family, of which he was now the 
main support. With his official salary, and with what he 
earned by writing for the Hdinburgh—which, by the way, 
never seems to have exceeded two hundred pounds per 
annum—he was beyond the pressure of immediate want. 
If he had been out of office and at leisure, he, no doubt, 
would have gained far more by his pen. But, as he point- 
edly put it, he was resolved to write only because his 
mind was full—not because his pockets were empty. He 
accepted the post of legal adviser to the Supreme Council 
of India, from which he was sure to return with some 
twenty thousand pounds, saved out of his salary. In his 
position it is difficult, even judging after the event, to say 
that he could have acted more wisely and prudently than 
he did. But the sacrifice was great—and probably he 
knew it as well as any one, though, with his usual cheery 
stoicism, he said nothing about it. ‘The exile from Eng- 
land, and even removal from English politics, were prob- 
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ably a gain. But the postponement of his monumental 
work in literature was a serious misfortune. ‘The pre- 
cious hours of health and vigor were speeding away, and 
the great work was not begun, nor near beginning. He 
sailed for Madras, February 15, 1834. 

He spent the time during his voyage in a very charac- 
teristic manner—by reading all the way. ‘‘ Except at 
meals,” he said, ‘I hardly exchanged a word with any 
buman being. I devoured Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English ; folios, quartos, octavos, duodecimos.” 
He always had an immoderate passion for reading, on 
which he never seems to have thought of putting the 
slightest restraint. When in India he writes to his sister, 
Mrs. Cropper, saying that he would like nothing so well as 
‘to bury himself in some great library, and never pass a 
waking hour without a book before him. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, except when engaged in business or composi- 
tion, this seems to have been what he actually did. He 
walked abont London, reading ; he roamed through the 
lanes of Surrey, reading ; and even the new and surprising 
spectacle of the sea-—-so suggestive of revery and brood- 
ing thought—could not seduce him from his books. His 
appetite was so keen as to be almost undiscriminating. 
He was constantly reading worthless novels which he de- 
spised. Once he is shocked himself, and exclaims in his 
diary : “‘ Why dol read such trash ? ” One would almost 
say that his mind was naturally vacant when left to itself, 
and needed the thoughts of others to fill up the yoid. 
How otherwise are we to account for the following ex- 
traordinary statement, under hisown hand. He was on a 
journey to Ireland : 


‘*T read between London and Bangor the lives of the emperors 
from Maximin to Carinus, inclusive, in the Augustan history. 
We sailed as soon as we got onboard. Iput on my great-coat and 
sat on deck during the whole voyage. AsJ could not read, I used 
an excellent substitute for reading. LT went through Paradise Lost 
in my head. Icould still repeat half of it, and that the best half.” 


The complaint is that Macaulay’s writings lack medita- 
tion and thoughtfulness. Can it be wondered at, when 
we see the way in which he passed his leisure hours ? One 
would have supposed that an historian and statesman, sail- 
ing for Ireland in the night on that Irish sea, would have 
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been visited by thoughts too full and bitter and mournful 
to have left him any taste even for the splendors of Mil- 
ton’s verse. He was about to write on Ireland and the 
battle of the Boyne ; and he had got ‘up the subject with 
his usual care before starting. Is it not next to incredi- 
ble that he could have thought of anything else than that 
pathetic, miserable, humiliating story of the connection 
between the two islands ? And he knew that story better 
than most men. Yet it did not kindle his mind on such 
an oceasion as this. There was a defect of deep sensi- 
bility in Macaulay—a want of moral draught and earnest- 
ness which is characteristic of his writing and thinking. 
His acute intellect and nimble fancy are not paired with 
an emotional endowment of corresponding weight and . 
volume. His endless and aimless reading was the effect, 
not the cause, of this disposition. While in India he 
read more classics in one year than a Cambridge under- 
graduate who was preparing to compete for the Chan- 
cellor’s medals. But this incessant reading was directed 
by no aim, to no purpose—was prompted by no idea on 
which he wished to throw light, no thoughtful conception 
which needed to be verified and tested. Macaulay’s om- 
nivorous reading is often referred to as if it were a title 
to honor; it was far more of the nature of a defect. It 
is, by the way, a curious circumstance, that while on the 
one hand we are always told of his extraordinary mem- 
ory, insomuch that he only needed to read a passage even 
once casually for it to be impressed on his mind forever 
afterwards, on the other we find that he read the same 
books over and over again, and that at very short intervals. 
In the reading account just given we see that he read 
several authors twice in one year. But I happen to pos- 

1“T have cast up my reading account, and brought it to the end 
of 1835. It includes December, 1834. During the last thirteen 
months I have read A’schylus twice, Sophocles twice, Euripides 
once, Pindar twice, Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus 
Calaber, Theocritus twice, Herodotus, Thucydides, almost all 
Xenophon’s works, almost all Plato, Aristotle’s Politics, and a gooa 
deal of his Organon, besides dipping elsewhere in him ; the whole 
of Plutarch’s Lives, about half of Lucian, two or three books of 
Athenzeus, Plautus twice, Terence twice, Lucretius twice, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, Livy, 
Velleius Paterculus, Sallust, Caesar, and lastly, Cicero. I have, 
indeed still a little of Cicero left, but I shall finish him in a few 
days. Iam now deep in Aristophanesand Lucian.” 
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sess a copy of Lysias, which belonged to him, which shows 
that he carried the practice much further. He had the 
excellent habit of marking in pencil the date of his last 
perusal of an author, and in the book referred to it ap- 
pears that he read the speech Pro Cede Eratosthenis 
three times within a year, and five times altogether ; and 
with most of the speeches it was the same, though that 
one appears to have been his favorite. In September 
and October, 1837, he appears to have read all Lysias 
through twice over. Now, what could be the meaning 
or the motive of these repeated perusals? In the case of 
®& man with a wretched memory, who was about to under- 
go an examination, we could understand them. But Ma- 
caulay’s memory bordered on the miraculous, and he only 
read to please himself. It seems very strange that a se- 
rious man should thus dispose of his spare moments. 
How dry the inward spring of meditation must have been 
to remotely allow of such an employment of time! That 
a finished scholar, however busy, should now and then 
solace himself with a Greek play or a few books of Homer, 
would only show that he had kept open the windows of his 
mind, and had not succumbed to the dusty drudgery of 
life. Butthis was not Macaulay’s case. Heread with the 
ardor of a professor compiling a lexicon, without a pro- 
fessor’s object or valid motive. He wanted a due sense of 
the relative importance of books and studies. 

It behooves a critic to be cautious in finding fault with 
Macaulay, as generally he will discover that, before he has 
done blaming him for one thing, he has to begin praising 
him warmly for another. His career in India is an in- 
stance in point. However excessive his taste for reading 
may have been, he never allowed that or any other pri- 
vate inclination to interfere with the practical work which 
lay before him. In Calentta, as in London, he showed 
the same power of strenuous, unremitting labor, which 
never seemed to know satiety or fatigue. Besides his 
official duties as Member of Council, he at once assumed, 
voluntarily and gratuitously, an enormous addition to his 
burden of work by becoming chairman of two important 
committees : the Committee of Public Instruction and 
the committee appointed to draw up the new codes—the 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. He 
rarely failed to arrogate to himself the lion’s share of 
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any hard work within his reach. But on this occasion, 
owing to the frequent illness of his colleagues, he had at 
times to undertake the greater part of the task himself. 
The Penal Code and the notes appended to it are, per- 
haps, one of his most durable titles to fame. On sucha 
subject I can have no opinion; but this is the way in 
which Mr. Justice Stephen speaks of it : 


“* Lord Macaulay’s great work was too daring and original to be 
accepted at once. It was a draft when he left India in 1888, 
The draft. . .and the revision (by Sir Barnes Peacock) are both 
eminently creditable to their authors, and the result of their suc- 
cessive efforts has been to reproduce in a concise and even beau- 
tiful form the spirit of the law of England. . ... The point which 
always has surprised me most in connection with the Penal Code 
is, that it provesthat Lord Macaulay must have had a knowledge 
of English criminal law which, considering how little he had 
practised it, may fairly be called extraordinary. He must have 
possessed the gift of gorng at once to the very root of the matter, 
and of sifting the corn from the chaff, to a most unusual degree, 
for his draft gives the substance of the criminal law of England, 
down to its minute working details, ina compass which by com- 
parison with the original may be regarded as almost ludicrously 
small. The Indian Penal Code is to the English criminal law 
what amanufactured article ready for use is tothe materials out 
of whichit is made. It is to the French Code Pénal, and I may 
add the North German Code of 1871, what a finished picture is to 
a sketch. It is far simpler and much better expressed than 
Livingstone’s Code of Louisiana, and its practical success has 
been complete. The clearest proof of this is, that hardly any 
questions have arisen upon it which have had to be determined 
by the Courts, and that few and slight amendments have had to 
be made by the Legislature.” } 


1Trevelyan, vol. i. cap. 6. Macaulay’s labors on the Penal 
Code, the value of which no one disputes, are sometimes spoken 
of in a way which involves considerable injustice to his fellow- 
commissioners, whose important share in the work is tacitly 
ignored. The Penal Code, together with the Report and Notes, 
are often referred to as if they were Macaulay’s exclusive work. 
For this assumption there is no ground, and Macaulay himself 
never laid claim to anything of the kind. When the illness of 
his colleagues deprived him temporarily of their assistance he 
naturally mentioned the fact in his familiar correspondence ; 
but this does not justify the conclusion that he did all the work 
himself. Serious as were the interruptions caused by the illness 
of the other commissioners, they were the exceptions, not the 
rule. Before the rainy season of the year 1836 the Commission 
had been in full work for a whole year, and nothing is said as to 
sickness during all that time. Moreover, even when suffering 
from bad health, Sir John Macleod maintained on the subject of 
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On the Education Committee he rendered, perhaps, 
equal service, though it may not beso generally known. 
The members of the Board were evenly divided as to the 
character of the instruction to be given to the natives. 
Five were for continuing the old encouragement of Orien- 
tal learning, and five for the introduction of English liter- 
ature and European science. It is hardly necessary to 
say into which scale Macaulay threw his influence. The 
opinion of the Government was determined by an elaborate 
minute which he drew up on the subject, and Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck decided that “the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and sciénce among the natives of India.” 

Macaulay was very unpopular with a portion of the 
English residents in Calcutta, chiefly, it would seem, in 
consequence of a useful reform which he helped to intro- 
duce, affecting the jurisdiction of the provincial courts of 
Bengal. ‘The change appears to have been a wise one, 
and generally accepted as such. But it was unfavorable 
to certain interests in the capital, and these attacked 
Macaulay in the Press with the most scurrilous and in- 
decent virulence. ‘The foulness of the abuse was such 
that he could not allow the papers to lie in his sister’s 
drawing-room. Cheat, swindler, charlatan, and tyrant 
were only the milder epithets with which he was assailed, 
and a suggestion to lynch him made ata public meeting 
was received with rapturous applause. He bore this dis- 
graceful vituperation with the most unruffled equanimity. 
He did more: he vigorously advocated and supported the 
freedom of the Press at the very moment when it was at- 
tacking him with the most rancorous invective. Macaulay 
had in him a vein of genuine magnanimity. 

His period of exile in India drew to its close at the end 
of the year 1837. In the midst of his official work and 
multifarious reading he had written two articles for the 
“dinburgh Review, one on Mackintosh’s History of the 


their joint labors daily communication with Macaulay, who sub- 
mitted all he wrote to the criticism of his friend, and repeated 
modifications of the first draft were the result. This being so, 
it is not easy to see the equity of calling the Penal Code ‘* Ma- 
caulay’s great work,’ as Sir James Stephen does, or why the Re- 
port and Notes should appear in the Library edition of Macaulay’s 
writings, 
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Revolution ; the other his rather too famous Essay on 
Bacon. He made his plans for learning German on the 
voyage home. ‘* People tell me that it isa hard language,” 
he wrote to his friend Ellis, ‘‘ but I cannot easily believe 
that there is a language which I cannot master in four 
months by working ten hours a day.” He did learn 
German in the time prescribed ; but, except to read 
Goethe and Schiller and parts of Lessing, he never seems 
to have made much use of it. However, his object in 
going to India was now attained. He had realized a 
modest fortune, but ample for hissimple wants and tastes. 
After an unusually long voyage he reached England in 
the middle of the year 1838. His father had died while 
he was on the ocean. 

Within a few weeks he had contributed to the Hdin- 
burgh Review one of the best of his essays, that on Sir 
William Temple. In October he left England for a tour 
in Italy. 

The first visit to Italy is always an epoch in the life of 
a cultivated mind. Probably few pilgrims to the classic 
land were ever better prepared than Macaulay by reading 
and turn of thought to receive the unique impressions of 
such a journey. He was equally capable’of appreciating 
both the antiquities, the Pagan and the Christian, of which 
Italy is the guardian. Fortunately, he kept a journal of 
his travels, from whicha few extracts have been published. 
They show Macaulay in his most attractive and engaging 
mood. A want of reverence for the men of genius of 
past ages is not one of the sins which lie at his door. 
On the contrary, after family affection it was perhaps the 
strongest emotion of his mind. He now had an oppor- 
tunity of indulging it such as he had never had before. 
Here are a few extracts from his journal : 


“‘ Florence, November 9, 1838.—To the Church of Santa Croce— 
an ugly, mean outside, and not much to admire in the architec- 
ture within ” (shade of Mr. Ruskin !), ‘‘ but consecrated by the 
dust of some of the greatest men that ever lived. It was to me 
what a first visit to Westminster Abbey would be toan American. 
The first tomb that caught my eye as I entered was that of 
Michael Angelo, I was much moved, and still more so when, 
going forward, I saw the stately monument lately erected to 
Dante. The figure of the poet seemed to me fine, and finely 
placed, and the inscription very happy—his own words—the 
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proclamation which resounds through the shades when Virgil 
returns : 


‘Onorate laltissimo poeta.’ 


The two allegorical figures were not much to my taste. It is 
particularly absurd to represent Poetry weeping for Dante. .. . 
Yet 1 was very near shedding tears of a different kind as I looked 
at this magnificent monument, and thought of the sufferings of 
the great poet, and of his incomparable genius, and of all the 
pleasure which I have derived from him, and of his death in exile, 
and of the late justice of posterity. I believe that very few people 
have ever had their minds more thoroughly penetrated with the 
spirit of any great work than mine is with that of the Divine 
Comedy. Hisexecution I take to be far beyond that of any other 
artist who has operated on the imagination by means of words— 


‘O degli altri poeti onore elume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e ’] grande amore 
Che m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume.’ 


I was proud to think that I had a right to apostrophize him thus. 
I went on, and next I came to the tomb of Alfieri. I passed 
forward, and in another minute my foot was on the grave of 
Machiavel.” 


At Rome he is almost overpowered. 


‘« November 18.—On arriving this morning I walked straight 
from the hotel door to St. Peter’s. I was so excited by the ex- 
pectation of what I was to see that I could notice nothing else. 
I was quite nervous. The colonnade in front is noble--very, very 
noble; yet it disappointed me, and would have done so had it 
been the portico of Paradise. In I went. I was for a minute 
fairly stunned by the magnificence and harmony of the interior. 
I never in my life saw, and never, I suppose, shall see again, any- 
thing so astonishingly beautiful. I really could have cried with 
pleasure. Irambled about for half an hour or more, paying little 
or no attention to details, but enjoying the effect of the sublime 
whole. 

‘*In rambling back to the Piazza di Spagna I found myself be- 
fore the portico of the Pantheon. JI was as much struck and 
affected as if I had not known that there was such a building in 
Rome. Thereit was, the work of the age of Augustus—the work 
of men who lived with Cicero and Cesar, and Horace and 
Virgil.” 


He never seems to have felt annoyed, as some have 
been, by the intermingling of Christian and Pagan Rome, 
and is at a loss to say which interested him most. He 
was already meditating his essay on the history of the 
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Popes, and throwing into his Lays of Ancient Rome those 
geographical and topographical touches which set his 
spirited stanzas ringing in the ear of a traveler in Rome 
at every turn. _ 


“T then went to the river, to the spot where the old Pons 
Sublicius stood, and looked about to see how my Horatius agreed 
with the topography. Pretty well; but his house must be on 
Mount Palatine, for he could never see Mount Ccelius from the 
spot where he fought.” 


But, like all active minds to whom hard work has be- 
come a habit, Macaulay soon grew weary of the idleness 
of traveling. He never went further south than Naples, 
and turned away from the Campagna, leaving the delights 
of an Italian spring untasted, to seek his labor and his 
books at home. He reached London early in February, 
1839, and fell to work with the eager appetite of a man 
who has had a long fast. In less than three weeks he 
had read and reviewed Mr. Gladstone’s book on Church 
and State. But he was not destined to enjoy his leisure 
long. The expiring Whig Ministry of Lord Melbourne 
needed all the support they could obtain: he was brought 
into Parliament as member for Edinburgh, and soon after 
admitted into the Cabinet as Secretary-at-War. 

This return to office and Parliament was an uncom- 
pensated loss to literature, and no gain to politics. The 
Whig Ministry was past saving; and Macaulay could 
gain no distinction by fighting their desperate battle. He 
felt himself that he was wasting his time. ‘‘I pine,” 
he wrote, ‘‘for liberty and ease, and freedom of speech 
and freedom of pen.” For this political interlude had 
necessitated the laying aside of his History, which he had 
already begun. He had now reached an age at which an 
author who meditates a great work has no time to lose. 
He was just turned forty ; a judicious economy of his time 
and resources would have seen him a long way towards 
the performance of the promise with which his great work 
opens—‘‘I purpose to write the history of England from 
the accession of King James II. down to a time which is 
within the memory of men still living.” It is impossible 
to read the forecast he made of his work on the eve of 
his journey to Italy without a pang of regret, and sense of 
a loss not easily estimated. 
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*‘ As soon as I return I shall seriously commence my History. 
The first part (which I think will take up five octavo volumes) 
willextend from the Revolution to the commencement of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s long administration—a period of three or four 
and thirty very eventful years. From the commencement of 
Walpole’s administration to the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war, events may be dispatched more concisely. From the 
commencement of the American war it will again become 
necessary to be copious. How farI shall bring the narrative 
down I have not determined. The death of George IV. would be 
the best, halting place.” 


It was all in his mind. He had gone over the ground 
again and again. What a panorama he would have un- 
folded! what battle-pieces we should have had of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns ! what portraits of Bolingbroke, Pe- 
terborough, Prince Eugene, andthe rest! It isa sad pity 
that Lord Melbourne, who was fond of letting things 
alone, could not leave Macaulay alone, but must needs 
yoke the celestial steed to his parliamentary plow. Or, 
to put it more fairly, it is a pity that Macaulay himself had 
not sufficient nerve, and consciousness of his mission, to 
resist the tempter. But he was loyal to a degree of chivalry 
to his political friends who were in difficulties. He was, as 
his sister’s writing-master said, a ‘‘ lump of good-nature ;” 
and, without a full consciousness of the sacrifice he was 
making, he gave up to party what was meant for litera- 
ture. > 
But he had a parliamentary triumph of no common 
kind—one of the two instances in which, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, ‘‘he arrested the successful progress of legislative 
measures, and slew them at a moment’s notice, and by his 
single arm.” ‘The case was Sergeant Talfourd’s Copyright 
Bill. His conduct on this occasion has been strangely 
questioned by Miss Martineau, who wonders how an able 
literary man could utter such a speech, and hints “at 
some cause which could not be alleged for such a man ex- 
posing himself in aspeech unsound in its whole argument.” 
In any case, Macaulay had much more to lose by the 
line he took than Miss Martineau. No one, we may sup- 
pose at present, can read the oration in question without 
entire conviction of the single-minded sense of duty and 
elevated public spirit which animated him on this occasion. 
Nothing can be more judicial than the way in which he 
balances the respective claims to consideration of authors 
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and the general public. In the following year he had a 
similar victory over Lord Mahon ; and the present law of 
copyright was framed in accordance with his proposal, 
slightly modified. Macaulay made a most advantageous 
contrast to his brother authors in this matter. Even the 
“writer of books ” who petitioned from Chelsea showed that 
he had considered the subject to much less purpose. 

Lord Melbourne’s Government fell in June, 1841; and 
the general. election which followed gave the T'ories a 
crushing majority. Macaulay was freed from “that closely 
watched slavery which is mocked with the name of 
power.” He welcomed the change with exuberant de- 
light. He still retained his seat for Edinburgh, and spoke 
occasionally in the House; but he was liberated from the 
wasteful drudgery of office. 

Here it will be well to interrupt this personal sketch of 
the writer, and proceed to a consideration of some of his 
work. But, for the purpose of making clear some allu- 
sions in the two following chapters, we may state in antici- 
pation that he had a serious attack of illness in the year 
1852, from which he never entirely recovered. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


MacavuLay belongs to a class of writers whom critics de 
not always approach with sufficient cireumspection and 
diffidence—the class, namely, of writers whose merits and 
defects appear to be so obvious that there is no mistaking 
them. When dealing with writers of this kind, we are 
apt to think our task much easier and simpler than it really 
is. Writers of startling originality and depth, difficult 
as it may be to appraise them justly, yet, as it were, warn 
critics to be on their guard and take their utmost pains. 
Lesser writers, again, but of odd and peculiar flavor, are 
nearly sure of receiving adequate attention. But there 
are writers who belong to neither of these classes, whose 
merit consists neither in profound originality nor special 
flavor, but in a general wide eloquence and _ power, 
coupled with a certain commonplaceness of thought, of 
whom Cicero may be taken as the supreme type, and by 
those writers critics are liable to be deceived—in two ways. 
Either they admire the eloquence so much that they are 
blind to other deficiencies, or they perceive the latter so 
clearly that they fail to do justice to the other merits. On 
no writer have more opposite judgments been passed than 
on Cicero. By some he has been regarded as one of the 
loftiest geniuses of antiquity ; by others as a shallow, ver- 
bose, and ignorant pretender ; and perhaps to this day 
Cicero’s exact position in literature has not been settled. 
It is to be hoped that Macaulay, who has a certain distant 
resemblance to Cicero, will not be so long in finding his 
proper place. 

That something like a reaction against Macaulay’s fame 
has recently set in, can hardly be doubted. It was, in- 
deed, to be expected that something of the kind would 
occur. Such reactions against the fame of great authors 
frequently appear in the generation which follows the 
period of their first splendor. New modes of thought 
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and sentiment arise, amid which the celebrity of a recent 
past appears old-fashioned, with little of the grace which 
clothes the genuinely old. We cannot be surprised if a 
fate which overtook Pope, Voltaire, and Byron should 
now overtake Macaulay. But those writers have risen 
anew into the firmament of literature, from which they 
are not likely to fall again. The question is, whether 
: Macaulay will ultimately join them as a fixed star, and if 
so, of what magnitude? It would be against analogy if 
~ such a wide and resonant fame as his were to suffer per- 

manent eclipse. Hasty reputations, due to ephemeral 
circumstances, may utterly die out, but it would not be 
easy to name a really great fame among contemporaries 
which has not been largely ratified by posterity. Few 
authors have had greater contemporary fame than Ma- 
caulay. It spread through all classes and countries like 
an epidemic. Foreign courts and learned societies vied 
with the multitude in doing him honor. He was read 
with almost equal zest in cultivated European capitals and 
in the scattered settlements of remote colonies. The 
Duke of Wellington was loud in his praise. Professor 
Ranke called him an incomparable man; and a body of 
English workmen sent him a vote of thanks for having 
written a history which workingmen could understand. 
An author who collects suffrages from such opposite 
quarters as these must have had the secret of touching a 
deep common chord in human nature. It is the business 
of criticism to find out what that chord was. 

Macaulay’s great quality is that of being one of the 
best story-tellers that ever lived; and if we limit the 
competition to his only proper rivals—the historians— 
he may be pronounced ¢he best story-teller. If any one 
thinks these superlatives misplaced, let him mention the 
historical writers whom he would put ona level with or 
above Macaulay—always remembering that the compari- 
son is limited to this particular point: the art of telling a 
story with such interest and vivacity that readers have 
no wish but to read on. If the area of comparison be 
enlarged so as to include questions of intellectual depth, 
moral insight, and sundry other valuable qualities, the 
competition turns against Macaulay, who at once sinks 
many degrees in the scale. But in his own line he has 
no rival. And let no one undervalue that line. He 
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kindled a fervent human interest in past and real events 
which novelists kindle in fictitious events. He wrote of 
the seventeenth century with the same vivid sense of present 
reality which Balzac and Thackeray had when they wrote 
of the nineteenth century, which was before their eyes. 
And this was the peculiarity which fascinated contem- 
poraries, and made them so lavish of praise and admira- 
tion. They felt, and very justly, that history had never 
been so written before. It was a quality which all classes, 
of all degrees of culture, could almost equally appreciate. 
But it produced a feeling of gratitude among the more ex- 
perienced judges which seems likely to pass away. All 
the younger generation, who have grown to manhood since 
Macaulay wrote, have become intimately acquainted with 
his writings at too early an age to appreciate what an in- 
novator he was in his day. Besides, he has had numerous 
able though inferior imitators. The younger folk there- 
fore see nothing surprising that history should be made as 
entertaining as anovel. But twenty or thirty years ago 
the case was very different. Lord Carlisle, when he 
finished the fifth (posthumous) volume, said he was ‘in 
despair to close that brilliant-pictured page.” It will 
generally be found that old men who were not far from 
being Macaulay’s equals in age are still enthusiastic in his 
praise. It is the younger generation, who have come to 
maturity since his death, who see a good deal to censure 
in him, and not very much toadmire. The late Sir James 
Stephen said ‘‘he could forgive him anything, and was 
violently tempted to admire even his faults.” Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, his son, is one of the most penetrating and severe 
of Macaulay’s critics, 

There is evidently a misunderstanding here which needs 
removing. It is another instance of the opposite sides of 
the shield producing discrepant opinions as to its color. 
Those who admire Macaulay, and those who blame him, 
are thinking of different things. His admirers are think- 
ing of certain brilliant qualities in which he has hardl 
ever been surpassed. His censors, passing these by with 
hasty recognition, point to grave defects, and ask if such 
are compatible with real greatness. Each party should be 
led to adopt part of his opponent’s view, without surren- 
dering what is true in his own. Macaulay’s eminence as 
a raconteur should not only be admitted with cold assent, 
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but proclaimed supreme and unrivaled in its own way, as 
it really is. On the other hand, his serious deficiencies in 
other ways should be acknowledged with equal frank- 
ness. 

One of his most remarkable qualities as a writer is his 
power of interesting the reader and holding his attention. 
It is a gift by itself, and not very easy to analyze. Some 
of the greatest writers have wanted it. 

Few authors have had in larger degree than Macaulay 
‘the secret of being amusing,” of ‘‘ engaging attention 
and alluring curiosity,” as Dr. Johnson says. He is rare- 
ly, perhaps never, absolutely dull. On the other hand, 
he is not too lively and stimulating, and avoids, therefore, 
producing that sense of fatigue in the reader which even 
genuine wit, if there is too much of it, is apt to engender. 
He had the talent which he concedes to Walpole, of writ- 
ing what people like to read. Perhaps the secret of his 
charm lay in this: first, that he was deeply interested 
himself in the subjects that he handles. His dond-fide 
wish to do them justice—to impart his knowledge—is not 
hampered by any anxious self-consciousness as to the im- 
pression he himself is making. His manner is straight- 
forward and frank, and therefore winning, and he commu- 
nicates the interest he feels. Secondly, he was an adept 
in the art of putting himself en rapport with his reader— 
of not going too fast, or too far, or too deep for the ordi- 
nary intelligence. He takes care not only to be clear in 
language, but to follow a line of thought from which ob- 
scurity and even twilight are excluded. His attention, 
indeed, to the needs of dull readers was excessive, and has 
risked the esteem of readers of another kind. He often 
steered too near the shoals of commonplace to suit the 
taste of many persons; still, he never fairly runs aground. 
He has one great merit which can be appreciated by all— 
his thought is always well within his reach, and is unfold- 
ed with complete mastery and ease to its uttermost fila- 
ment. He is never vague, shadowy, andincomplete. ‘The 
reader is never perplexed by ideas imperfectly grasped, by 
thoughts which the writer cannot fully express. On the 
other hand, his want of aspiration, of all effort to rise into 
the higher regions of thought, has lost him in the opinion 
of many readers. He is one of the most entertaining, but 
also one of the least suggestive, of writers. 
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His powers of brilliant illustration have never been de- 
nied, and it would not be easy to name their equal. His 
command of perfectly apposite and natural, yet not at all 
obvious, images is not more wonderful than the ease with 
which they areintroduced. Few readers are likely to have 
forgotten the impression they once made on the youthful 
mind. It was something quite new and almost bewilder- 
ing, like the first night at the play. Hecan conjure up in 
a moment a long vista of majestic similes, which attracts 
the eye like a range of snow-capped mountains. Take, - 
for instance, the opening passages of the articles on Lord 
Olive and Ranke’s History of the Popes. As soon as the 
curtain rises a grand panorama seems spread out before us. 
The first begins with a comparison between the English 
conquests of India and the Spanish conquest of America. 
But notice how pictorially it is done: 


“The people of India when we subdued them were ten times as 
numerous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquished, and 
were at the same time quite as highly civilized as the victorious 
Spaniards. They had reared cities larger and fairer than Sara- 
gossa and Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and costly than 
the Cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers richer than 
the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz; viceroys whose splen- 
dor far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic; myriads of 
cavalry and long trains of artillery which would have astonished 
the Great Captain.” 


The passage is spoiled by mutilation ; but readers can 
turn to it if they do not remember it. In the same way, 
the article on the Popes opens with a truly grand picture ; 
“No other institution ” (save the Papacy) ‘‘is left stand- 
ing which carries the mind back to the times when the 
smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopa ‘ds and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphithe- 
ater.” Again: “She was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot in Britain, before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished in An- 
tioch, when idols were still worshiped in the Temple of 
Mecca.” ‘The sensitive youth feels his breath catch at il- 
lustrations like these. If they pall on the older mind, it 
is because they are found to be addressed almost exclu- 
sively to the eye: they are followed by nothing of impor- 
tance addressed to the reason. 


ssf 
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The chief complaint against Macaulay—and it is suffi- 
ciently grave—is of aconstant and pervading want of depth, 
either of thought or sentiment. Macualay, it is said, 
did little or nothing to stir the deeper mind or the deeper 
feelings of his multitude of readers. 

As regards the first charge, want of intellectual depth, 
it is not easy to imagine even the semblance of a defense. 
Indeed, Macaulay owns his guilt with a certain amount of 
bravado. He has expressed his contempt of all higher 
speculation with too much scorn to leave any room for 
doubt or apology on that head. He never refers to phi- 
losophy except in a tone of disparagement and sneer. 
“«Such speculations are in a peculiar manner the delight 
of intelligent children and half-civilized men.” Among 
the speculations thus dismissed with derision are the ques- 
tions of ‘‘ the necessity of human actions and the founda- 
tion of moral obligation.” ‘Thus, Macaulay disbelieved in 
the possibility of ethical science. Ofa translation of Kant 
which had been sent him he speaks with amusing airs of 
superiority, says he cannot understand a word of it any 
more than if it had been written in Sanscrit ; fully per- 
suaded that the fault lay with Kant, and not with him- 
self. But his dislike of arduous thinking did not stop 
with philosophy. He speaks of Montesquieu with great 
disdain ; pronounces him to be specious, but obscure as 
an oracle, and shallow asa Parisian coxcomb. There is 
no trace in Macaulay’s writings or life that he was ever 
arrested by an intellectual difficulty of any kind. He can 
bombard with great force of logic and rhetoric an enemy’s 
position ; but his mind never seems to have suggested to 
him problems of its own. In reading him we glide along 
the smoothest surfave, we are hurried from picture to pic- 
ture, but we never meet with a thoughtful pause which 
makes us consider with closed eyes what the conclusion 
may well be. Strange to say, he more nearly approaches 
discussion of principles in his speeches than in other por- 
tions of his works ; but a writer of less speculative force 
hardly exists in the language. It is not easy to see from 
his diaries and correspondence that he had any intellectual 
interests of any kind, except his taste—if that can be called 
an intellectual interest—for poetry and the Greek and 
Latin classics. Hisletters are, with few exceptions, mere 
lively gossip. He rarely discusses even politics, in which 
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he took so large a share, with any serious heartiness.’ 
He just gives the last news. He does not betray the 
slightest interest in science, or social or religious questions, 
except an amusing petulance at the progress of the Tracta- 
rian movement, on which he writes squibs ; but otherwise 
he lived in almost complete isolation amid the active 
intellectual life of his day. He appears to have been 
almost wholly wanting in intellectual curiosity of any 
kind. 

This is shown by the strange indifference with which 
he treated his own subject—history. He lived in an age 
in which some of the most important historical works 
that the world has ever seen were published. He was 
contemporary (to name only the chief) with Sismondi, 
De Barante, Guizot, the two Thierrys, Mignet, Michelet, 
in France; with Raumer, Schlosser, Niebuhr, Otfried, 
Miller, Gans, Neander, F. G. Bauer, Waitz, Roth, in 
Germany. He never mentions one of them—except Sis- 
mondi, with a sneer. The only modern historians of 
whom he takes notice are Ranke and Hallam—and this 
not with a view to considering the value of their historical 
work proper, but because they furnished him with a con- 
venient armory for his own polemical purposes. If he 
had had any wide, generous interest in the progress of 
historical knowledge, he must have shown more sympathy 
with men engaged in the same field of labor as himself. 
He professed to be a reformer of history. ‘These men 
were reformers who had proclaimed, and put in practice, 
every principle of any value which he advocated in the 
Edinburgh Review, in his article on History, published in 
1828. He lays down, not without a certain air as of a 
discoverer, the new method on which he conceives history 
should be written—that it should be, not abstract and 


1 The only even apparent exceptions to this general statement 
is a group of four or five letters of the year 1845, recounting 
Lord John Russell’s abortive attempt to form a ministry; and a 
truly admirable letter to Mr. Ellis, narrating the scene in the 
House of Commons on the passing of the first Reform Bill by a 
majority of one. But even these letters deal chiefly with news, 
and hardly attempt the discussion of principles. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come fora fully representative se- 
lection of Macualay’s best letters. He must have written, one 
would think, to his colleagues and others with more weight and 
earnestness than appears anywhere at present. 
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logical, but concrete, graphic, and picturesque. One 
might have expected that two of the most picturesque 
presentations of past times which literature has to show— 
which, when Macaulay wrote his article, had been re- 
eently published and attracted European attention—would 
have been at least named on such an occasion. De 
Barante’s Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne (published in 
1824-26) and Augustin Thierry’s Histoire de la Conquéte 
d Angleterre par les Normands (1825) had a success in 
the world of letters second only to Macaulay’s own success 
some quarter of a century later with his History of Hng- 
land. Those writers were busy with the very task which 
he summoned historians to take in hand. Their fame 
was recent and prominent, one of the events of the day. 
He was writing on a subject from which a reference to 
them, one would think, could not be excluded. It is ex- 
cluded, as completely as if they had never existed. How 
may this be explained ? Did he not know their works ? 
or did he not appreciate them? Neither alternative is 
welcome. His friend Hallam, when an old man, worn 
down with years and domestic afflictions, set him a very 
different example. In his supplementary volume to the 
History of the Middle Ages he shows how carefully he 
had made himself acquainted with all the more important 
historical inquiries of the Continent. But then Hallam 
cared for the progress of historical research : he saw that 
history was full of problems which required solution, He 
could not be indifferent to what other men were doing. 
It is to be feared that Macaulay cared for little beside his 
own success as an historical artist. 

The most important reform in historical studies ever 
made has been the application of a critical method to the 
study of the past ; in other words, the application of as 
much of scientific carefulness and precision as the subject 
allows. ‘This revolution—for it is nothing less—had 
already begun in Macaulay’s youth ; and during his life- 
time it had won notable victories in almost every field of 
historical inquiry. Ie not only did nothing for historical 
criticism, he does not seem to have been aware of its exist- 
ence. He took as little notice of the labors of his coun- 
trymen, Palgrave, Dr. Guest, Kemble, as he did of the 
labors of foreigners. He investigated no obscure ques- 
tions, cleared up no difficulties, reversed the opinion of 
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scholars upon noimportant point. The following passage 
in a letter to his friend Ellis is characteristic: ‘‘ While I 
was reading the earlier books (of Livy) I went again 
through Niebuhr: and I am sorry to say that, having 
always been a little skeptical about his merits, I am now 
a confirmed unbeliever ”—a judgment which throws more 
light on Macaulay’s own merits than on Niebuhr’s. 

The want of ethical depth is at least as striking. He 
looks away from moral problems even more resolutely 
than from intellectual problems. He never has anything 
to say on the deeper aspects and relations of life ; and it 
would not be easy to quote a sentence from either his 
published works or private letters which shows insight or 
meditation on love, or marriage, or friendship, or the 
education of children, on religious faith or doubt. We 
find no trace in him of a ‘‘ wise spirit,” which has had 
practical experience of the solemn realities and truths of 
existence. His learning is confined to book-lore: he is 
not well read in the human heart, and still less in the 
human spirit. His unspirituality is complete; we never 
catch ‘‘a glimpse of the far land” through all his bril- 
liant narratives ; never, in his numerous portraits, comes 
a line of moral suggestiveness, showing an eye for the 
deeper springs of character, the finer shades of motive. 
His inability to criticise works of poetry and fiction ex- 
tended to their chief subject—the human heart ; and it 
may be noticed that the remarkable interest he often 
awakens in a story which he tells so admirably, is nearly 
always the interest of adventure, never ‘the interest of 
psychological analysis. Events and outward actions are 
told with incomparable clearness and vigor—but a thick 
curtain hangs before the inward theater of the mind, 
which is never revealed on his stage. He had a favorite 
theory, on which he often insisted, that children were 
the only true poets; and this because of the vividness of 
their impressions : ‘*‘ Noman, whatever his sensibility may 
be, is ever affected by Hamlet, or Lear, as a little girl is 
affected by the story of poor little Red Riding-hood ” — 
as if the force of the impression were everything, and its 
character nothing. By this rule, wax-work should be 
finer art than the best sculpture in stone. The impres- 
siveness of remote suggestive association by which high 
art touches the deepest chords of feeling Macaulay, appar: 
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ently, did not recognize. He had no ear for the fine 
harmonies of the inner life. 

The truth is that he almost wholly lacked the stronger 
passions. A sweet, affectionate tenderness for friends 
and relations was the deepest emotion he knew. This, 
coupled with his unselfishness, made him a most winning 
character to those near him, as it certainly filled his life 
with placid content and happiness. But there is no 
evidence of strong feeling in his story. I cannot readily 
believe the report that he was ever at one time a good 
hater. He had his tempers, of course, like other men ; 
but what sign is there of any fervent heat, or lasting 
mood of passion ? Even in politics—the side on which 
he was most susceptible of strong feeling—he soon be- 
came calm, reasonable, gentle—like the good, upright, 
amiable man he was. Consider his prudence. He never 
took a hasty or unwise step in his life. His judgment 
was neyer misled in matters of conduct for a single mo- 
ment. He walked in the honorable path he had chosen 
with a certainty as unerring as if Minerva had been 
present at his side. He never seems to have had occasion 
either to yield to, or to resist, a strong temptation. He 
was never in love. Ambition never got possession of his 
mind. We cannot imagine him doing anything wrong, 
or even indecorous: an elopement, a duel, an esclandre of 
any kind, cannot be associated even in imagination with 
his name. He was as blameless as Telemachus— 


“* Centered in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to the household gods” — 


of spotless respectability. He is not to be blamed, but 
very much envied, for such a constitution of mind. But 
this is not the stuff of which great writers who stir men’s 
hearts are made. He makes us esteem him so much that 
we can do little more; he cannot provoke our love, pity, 
or passionate sympathy. There is no romance, pathos, 
or ideality in his life or his writings. We never leave 
him conscious that we have been raised into a higher tone 
of feeling, chastened and subdued into humility, courage, 
and sacrifice. He never makes us feel ‘‘ what shadows 
we are and what shadows we pursue.” How should he? 
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His own view of life was essentially flat and prosaic. Not 
an aspiration for the future; no noble unrest and discon- 
tent with the present ; no sympathetic tenderness for the 
past. He resembled Rubens in more ways than one. 


““No phenomenon in the human mind,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘is 
more extraordinary than the junction of this cold, worldly 
temper with great rectitude of principle and tranquil kindness of 
heart. Rubens was an honorable and entirely well-intentioned 
man, earnestly industrious, simple and temperate in habits of 
life, high-bred, learned, and discreet ; his affection for his mother 
was great; his generosity to contemporary artists unfailing. He 
is a healthy, worthy, kind-hearted, courtly-phrased—animal, 
without any clearly perceptible traces of a soul, except when he 
paints his children.” 


Macaulay had no children of his own to paint; but no 
man was eyer fonder of children. 


‘“« He was, beyond all comparison, the best of playfellows ; unri- 
valed inthe invention of games and never wearied of repeating 
them. He had an inexhaustible repertory of small dramas for 
the benefit of his nieces, in which he sustained an endless number 
of parts... . There was one never-failing game, of building upa 
den with newspapers behind the sofa, and of enacting robbers 
and tigers—the children shrieking with terror, but always fas- 
cinated, and begging him to begin again.” ? 


He had complete sympathy with children, and knew 
the way to their hearts better than to those of their 
seniors. Once he bought a superb sheet of paper fora 
guinea, on which to write a valentine to his little niece 
Alice. He notes in his diary on the 14th of February : 


‘‘Atthree... came the children. Alice wasin perfect raptures 
over her valentine. She begged quite pathetically to be told the 
truth about it, When we were alone together she said, ‘I am 
going to be very serious.’ Down she fell before me on her knees, 
and lifted up her hands: ‘Dear uncle, do tell the truth to your 
little girl. Did you send the valentine?’ I did not choose 
to tella real lie to a child, even about such a trifle, and so I 
owned it.” 


A charming little scene, showing Macaulay’s two best 
sides, tenderness and rectitude. But again: to distress, 
or its artful counterfeit, he was always pitiful and gener- 
ous. In his journal he writes: ‘* December 2%.—Disa- 
greeable weather, and disagreeable news. is in diffi- 


1 Modern Painters, vol. v. part 9, 2 Trevelyan, vol. ii. cap. li. 
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culty again. I sent 50/., and shall send the same to ; 
who does not ask it. But I cannot help being vexed. 
All the fruits of my book have for this year been swallowed 
up. It will be all that I can do to make both ends meet 
without breaking in upon capital.” Leigh Hunt enclosed 
in a begging letter acriticism on the Roman Lays, lament- 
ing that they wanted the true poetical aroma which breathes 
from Spenser’s Fuéry Queen. Macaulay, who had none 
of an author’s vanity, was ‘‘ much pleased” with this sin- 
cerity. 

Is there not reason to doubt whether a natural predis- 
position to the cardinal virtues is the best outfit for the 
prophet, the artist, or even the preacher? Saints from 
of old have been more readily made out of publicans: and 
sinners than out of Pharisees who pay tithes of all they 
possess. ‘The artist, the writer, an@ even the philosopher 
equally need passion to do great work ; and genuine pas- 
sion is ever apt to be unruly, though by stronger men 
eventually subdued. ‘‘ Coldness and want of passion in 
a picture are not signs of its accuracy, but of the paucity 
of its statements.”! ‘“ Pour faire de bons vers, il faut 
avoir lediable au corps,” said Voltaire. Macaulay had far 
too little of the ‘‘diable au corps” to make him a writer 
of impressive individuality and real power. The extent 
of his fame is out of all proportion to its depth. Except 
a certain influence on the style of journalism, which 
threatens to be transient, he has left httle mark on his 
age. Out of his millions of readers there has scarcely 
come one genuine disciple. 

By a change of taste as remarkable as any in literature 
his style, which was universally admired, is now very freely 
decried—perhaps more than justice requires. It cannot 
be denied that it was a new style: all contemporaries, 
headed by Jeffrey, agreed upon that point. Real novelty 
of style is generally a safe test of originality of mind and 
character. With Macaulay the test does not extend so 
far. Still, his style is perhaps the most original thing 
about him. Its peculiarity is the skill with which he has 
imparted to written language a large portion of the swing 
and rush of spoken oratory. He can be read with a good 
deal of the pleasurable excitement which numbers of people 


1 Modern Painters, vol. i. 
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feel in listening to facile and yoluble discourse. As a 
rule, copious and fluent oratory makes very bad reading ; 
but Macaulay had the secret of transposing his thoughts 
from the language of spoken discourse, which seems their 
proper vehicle, to the language of written prose, without 
loss of effect. ‘I'o no one talent, perhaps, does he owe so 
much of his reputation. The more refined and delicate 
literary styles are unpopular in proportion to their excel- 
lence ; their harmonies and intervals, fascinating to the 
cultivated ear, are not only lost on but somewhat offensive 
to the multitude. For one hearer thrilled by a sonata or a 
fugue a thousand are delighted by what are sometimes 
called the spirit-stirring strains of Rule, Britannia. Atan 
early date Macaulay gaged the popular taste. In 1830 he 
wrote to Macvey Napier complaining that some of the 
“most pointed and ornamental sentences ” in an article had 
been omitted. ‘* Probably,” he continues, ‘‘ in estimating 
the real value of any tinsel which I may put upon my ar- 
ticles, youand I should not materially differ. But it is not 
by his own taste, but by the taste of the fish, that the angler 
is determined in his choice of bait.” It would be unfair 
to dwell on such a remark in a private letter, if it stood 
alone. Butall his practice during thirty years was in uni- 
son with the principle here laid down. Eschewing high 
thought on the one hand, and deep feeling on the other, 
he marched down a middle road of resonant commonplace, 
quite certain that where 


‘Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, 
And tootle-tee-tootle the fife,” 


the densest crowd, marching in time, will follow the music. 
Still, it is the air rather than the instrument which makes 
some persons inclined to stop their ears. It is quite true 
that the measures of Macaulay’s prose ‘‘ are emphatically 
the measures of spoken deliverance ;” but the spoken de- 
liverance is of the Bar, the hustings, or the House of Com- 
mons. The want of benignity, the hard and scolding 
precision, with which he has been justly reproached, are 
due rather to the matter and substance than to the form 
of his speech. His tone of sentiment is such as would 
lose nothing by being uttered in a loud voice at a public 
meeting, and he is, indeed, far from reaching the highest 
notes of solemn elevation and simple pathos with which 


Asa 
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such an audience inspires some orators. But neither in 
public nor in private had Macaulay any gift for expressing 
either tender or lofty emotion. His letters are singularly 
wanting in effusion and expansiveness, even when ad- 
dressed to friends and relatives for whom we know he had 
warm affection. But his love took the form of solid mat- 
ter-of-fact kindness, not of a sympathy in delicate unison 
with another spirit with whom an interchange of senti- 
ment is a need of existence. He seems to have been one 
of those thoroughly good-hearted, good-natured persons 
who are wanting in tact, delicacy, and sensitiveness.’ A 
certain coarseness of fiber is unmistakable. Nothing else 
will account for the ‘‘ mean and ignoble association ” of 
ideas, which he often seems rather to seek than avoid. 
He prefers comparisons which, by their ungraduated, 
unsoftened abruptness, produce a shock on nerves less 
robust than his own. ‘* The victualers soon found out 
with whom they had to deal, and sent down to the fleet 
casks of meat which dogs would not touch, and barrels of 
beer which smelt worse than bilge-water.” Nothing is 
gained by such crudity of language ; and truth is sacri- 
ficed, if that is a consideration. Dogs have no objection 
to tainted meat, and nothing can smell worse than bilge- 
water. ‘For our part, if we are forced to make our choice 
between the first shoemaker and the author of the three 


books on Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker ;” and 


1He was benevolent, but unsympathetic ; he cared not for the 
beauty of nature, he detested dogs, and, except a narrow group 
of relations and friends, he cared not formen. One of the least 
pleasant passages in his biography is a scene he had witn an 
Italian custom-house officer, who asked to be allowed a seat in 
his carriage from Velletri to Mola. Macaulay refused. Of this 
there is nothing to be said; the man may easily have been an 
undesirable companion. But the comment on the incident is 
wanting in the right tone: ‘‘I gave him three crowns not to 
plague by searching my baggage. ... He pocketed the three 
crowns, but looked very dark and sullen at my refusal to accept 
his company. Precious fellow! to think that a public function- 
ary to whom a little silver is a bribe, is fit company for an Eng- 
lish gentleman.” Narrow and unintelligent. In mere knowledge 
Macaulay could certainly have derived much more from the man 
than the latter from Macaulay. But he had little curiosity or 
interest in the minds of others. It will be remembered in what 
isolation he spent his time on the voyage to India: ‘ Except at 
meals, I hardly exchanged a word with any human being. ” One 
cannot imagine Socrates or Johnson acting thus. 
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one may add, you are certain to gain the gallery’s applause 
by so doing. ‘‘To the seared consciences of Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham the death of an innocent man gave no 
more uneasiness than the death of apartridge.” ‘* A hus- 
band would be justly derided who should bear from a 
wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half the insolence 
which the King of England bore from concubines who, 
while they owed everything to his bounty, caressed his 
courtiers almost before his face.” Sentences like these, in 
which the needless emphasis of the words shows up the 
more plainly the deficient dignity and weight of thought, 
are of frequent occurrence, and deprive Macaulay’s prose of 
the high quality of distinction. His comparison of Mon- 
tesquieu with the learned pig and musical infant is in the 
same style. But perhaps the most striking instance of his 
tendency to a low-pitched strain of allusion is to be found 
in his journal, on the occasion of his visit to Dumbarton 
Castle in the last year of his life: ‘‘ I remember my first 
visit to Dumbarton, and the old minister who insisted on 
our eating a bit of cake with him, and said a grace over it 
which might have been prologue to a dinner at the Fish- 
mongers’ Company or the Grocers’ Company.” The no- 
tion that the size and sumptuousness of a feast are to de- 
termine the length and fervor of the thanksgiving is one 
which one hardly expects to find outside of the Common 
Council, if even it is to be met with there. Macaulay’s 
utter inability to comprehend piety of mind is one of the 
most singular traits in his character, considering his ante- 
cedents. 

Macaulay’s style, apart from its content, presents one 
or two interesting problems which one would like to solve. 
An able critic has noticed the singular fact that, though 
he seems to take pains to be pleonastic and redundant, he 
is nevertheless invariably lively.t His variations of one 
tune do not weary, as one might expect. In the same 
way, the oratorical swing and rapidity which he undoubt- 
edly possesses do not appear easy to reconcile with his 
short sentences and the mechanically regular stroke of 
his periods. His paragraphs are often built up by a suc- 
cession of tiers, one over the other; they do not seem to 
grow from a central root of thought or sentiment. Sen- 
tences not exceeding a line in average length, reduced to 


’ Hours in a Library, by L. Stephen, 8d series. 
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their lowest terms of subject, predicate, and copula, are 
held together only by the art of the typographer. ‘‘The 
people of Gloucester rose, aud delivered Lovelace from 
confinement. An irregular army soon gathered around 
him. Some of his horsemen had only halters for bridles. 
Many of his infantry had only clubs for weapons.” The 
monotony of rhythm is sometimes reinforced by the mon- 
otony of phrase, sentence after sentence beginning with 
the same words. 

If the light of nature and an ordinary ear were not 
sufficient to warn a writer against such repetition, Ma- 
caulay, who had read his Aristotle and Quinctilian, might 
have been expected to know better. ‘‘ The qualities and 
artifices of style which tell in declamation, for which they 
were intended, when divested of this aid do not fulfil 
their proper function ; as, for instance, asyndeta and the 
reiteration of the same word; and though the orators 
employed them in their debates, as adapted to delivery, in 
the written style they appear silly, and are justly rep- 
robated.”* Indeed, Macaulay never quite overcame a ten- 
dency to abuse this common and useful rhetorical figure in 
an order of composition for which it is unfit. It is to 
be found in the first page of his History, and is so com- 
mon in his Zssays, that their style is very often identical 
with that of his speeches. 

The art by which Macaulay has caused these various 
blemishes not only to be condoned, but to be entirely 
unperceived, by the majority of readers is derived from 
the imaginative power and splendor of his larger tableaux. 
The sentences may be aggregates of atoms, but the whole 
is confluent, and marked by masterly unity. Style may 
be considered from more than one aspect. We may con- 
sider it from the point of view of the grammarian or pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, with reference mainly to the choice of 
words, the propriety of phrase, the rhythm of sentence. 
Or we may consider it from the higher standpoint—the 
general effect and impressiveness of the whole composi- 
tion ; the pervading power, lucidity, and coherence, which 
make a book attractive to read and easy to master. In 
the former class of qualities Macaulay leaves much to be 
desired. In the latter he has not, many superiors. Art- 


1 Cope’s Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, p. 326. 
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less, and almost clumsy as he is in building a sentence, 
into which he is without the skill to weave, as some 
moderns do, 


‘«Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh,” 


in building a chapter, an article, or a book he has a grand 
and easy power which ought ‘‘ to bring the sweat into the 
brow ” of some who hold him cheap. His short sen- 
tences, when looked at by themselves so isolated and thin, 
are the lines of a fine engraving all converging to pro- 
duce one well-considered artistic effect—an effect in which 
neither deep thought nor high feeling has a share, but 
still one so brilliant and striking that the criticism which 
overlooks it may justly be accused of blindness. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE “‘ ESSAYS.” 


WE sometimes hear Macaulay’s Hssays preferred to his 
History, not only as more popular, but as showing more 
genius and power. Although this opinion could hardly 
be held by any serious critic, it contains enough truth to 
make its existence intelligible. The Hssays have quali- 
ties of variety, freedom, and, above all, brevity, which the 
History is necessarily without, but which are very taking 
qualities with the readers whom Macaulay chiefly ad- 
dresses. A long-sustained work devoted to the history 
of one country in one period, however lively it may be 
made, demands a heavier tax on the attention than many 
are able to pay. ‘The large and ever-growing class who 
read, not for knowledge but for amusement, as an in- 
nocent mode of killing time, soon become weary of one 
subject carried on through several volumes. Their weak 
mental appetite needs stimulating by a frequent change 
of diet. Length is the one thing they fear and most dis- 
like. To take up the same work day after day oppresses 
them with the sense of a task, and they promptly con- 
ceive an ill-will to the author for not keeping pace with 
their changes of mood. Even the highest works of 
poetical genius—the Faéry Queen and Paradise Lost— 
are said to be comparatively neglected, simply on account 
of their volume, which alarms the indolence of readers. 
And it may well be doubted whether even Shakspeare does 
not owe a great deal of his popularity with the reading 
public to the fact that plays are necessarily short, and can 
be read through in a short time. 

To readers of this temper—and they probably are a vast 
majority—essays offer the very thing they are in search of. 
No strain on the attention, frequent change of subject, a 
happy medium between undue length and undue brevity, 
are qualities exactly suited to their taste. This alone 
might well be the sole or chief reason why eats 
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Essays should be by some preferred to his History. But 
this is probably not the only reason. The Lssays have 
some merits which the History lacks. 'They were all writ- 
ten in the vigor of life, before his mind was saddened, 
if not enfeebled, by serious ill-health. They were short 
enough to be struck off at a heat, and many, we know, 
were written with extreme rapidity. They consequently 
have the attractive quality of exuberant vigor, high spirits, 
and conscious strength which delights in exercise and 
rapid motion for their own sake. A sense of weariness in 
the writer, however much it may be concealed by art, is 
almost sure to be felt by the reader sympathetically. Of 
this drawback few authors ever knew less than Macaulay 
up to the time of his illness. His prompt and full com- 
mand of his faculties made, as he said, composition noth- 
ing but a pleasure to him. No man ever worshiped a 
more bountiful muse. He had no labor pains, no dark 
wrestlings with thoughts which he could not throw, con- 
quered and subdued, with vigorous strength down on 
paper. His Hssays, therefore, in many ways much less 
finished and careful, have often more verve than the 
History. Like the first flight of the falcon, they show 
a store of unsubdued energy, which, so far from fearing 
fatigue, rather seeks it, and does not readily find it. And 
to this day his Hssays remain the best of their class, 
not only in England but in Europe. Slight, or even 
trivial, in the field of historical erudition and critical in- 
quiry, they are masterpieces, if regarded in the light of 
great popular cartoons on subjects taken from modern 
history. They are painted, indeed, with such freedom, 
vividness, and power, that they may be said to enjoy a 
sort of tacit monopoly of the periods and characters to 
which they refer, in the estimation of the general public. 

Critical Group.—When Macvey Napier requested Ma- 
caulay to write for him an article on Scott he made answer, 
“J assure you that I would willingly, and even eagerly, 
undertake the subject which you propose, if I thought that 
I should serve you by doing so. But depend upon it, you 
do not know what you are asking for. . . . Iam not suc- 
cessful in analyzing the works of genius. I have written 
several things on historical, political, and moral questions, 


1 Dryden, R. Montgomery, Byron, Bunyan, Johnson, Bacon, 
Hunt, Addison. 
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of which, on the fullest reconsideration, I am not ashamed, 
and by which I am willing to be estimated; but I never 
have written a page of criticism on poetry or the fine arts 
which I would not burn if I had the power.” Nothing 
could be more frank, modest, and true. After such a can- 
did avowal it would be ungracious to find fault with pieces 
which their author wished to destroy. But it is not clear 
that he meant to include in this condemnation all the arti-. 
cles in this group: especially those on Johnson and Bacon 
might be supposed excepted, and to come under the head 
of those “‘ moral questions” in his treatment of which he 
did not consider himself to have failed. They are much 
more moral studies than literary criticisms. Now, we have 
had occasion to notice that Macaulay’s insight into charac- 
ter, unless it was exceptionally free from knots and straight 
in the grain, was fitful and uncertain. Neither Johnson 
nor Bacon were men whom he could have been expected 
to see through with a wide and tolerant eye. With John- 
son Boswell is inseparably associated ; and Macaulay has 
spoken of him also with abundant emphasis. ‘T’o these 
three, therefore, our remarks will be confined. 

His paradox about Boswell is well known, and consists 
in tracing the excellence of his book to the badness of the 
author. Other men, we are told, have attained to literary 
eminence in spite of their weaknesses. Boswell attained 
it by reason of his weaknesses. ‘‘ If he had not been a great 
fool, he would not have been a great writer.” ‘‘ He had 
quick observation and a retentive memory. ‘These quali- 
ties, if he had been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely 
have sufficed to make him conspicuous. But as he was 
a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomh, they have made him 
immortal.” Sense and virtue have in that case a great 
deal to answer for, in depriving the world of masterly 
biographies. How it happened that the best of books was 
written by the most arrant of fools Macaulay neglects to 
explain. Blind chance, or a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
have been supposed to offer a sufficient account of the ori- 
gin of the world ; and apparently something similar was 
imagined here. Critical helplessness could hardly go fur- 
ther. Still, although Macaulay habitually fails to analyze 
and exhibit the merits of literary work, he rarely overlooks 
them. Boswell, he says, had neither logic, eloquence, wit, 
learning, taste, nor so much of the reasoning faculty as te 
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be capable even of sophistry. ‘‘He is always ranting or 
twaddling ?” What, then, is there to praise in his book ° 
The reports of Johnson’s conversations, and those of the 
Club, might be the supposed answer. But did Macaulay, 
so able an artist himseif, think nothing of the great and 
rare art of mise en scéne? Did he suppose that a short- 
hand writer’s report of those famous wit-combats would 
have done as well, or better ? The fact is, that no dram- 
atist or novelist of the whole century surpassed, or even 
equaled, Boswell in rounded, clear, and picturesque pres- 
entation—in real dramatic faculty. Macaulay’s attack on 
his moral character is even more offensive. He calls him 
an idolater and a slave ; says he was like a creeper, which 
must cling to some stronger plant ; and that it was only 
by accident that he did not fasten himself on Wilkes or 
Whitfield. Nothing could be more unjust, more unintelli- 
gent. Boswell’s attitude to Johnson, as was so well pointed 
out by Carlyle, in an article which it is difficult not to 
regard in some respects as a covert answer to this of Ma- 
caulay’s, was one of boundless reverence and love to a su- 
perior in intellect and moral worth. His feeling towards 
Paoli was of a similar kind. ‘This fervent hero-worship 
Macaulay cannot in the least understand. In his view it 
was mere base sycophancy and toad-eating. Boswell, he 
says, ‘‘ was always laying himself at the feet of some emi- 
nent man, and begging to be spit upon and trampled on.” 
Well might Carlyle say that the last thing that Boswell 
would have done, if he had been a mere flunkey, would 
have been to act as he did. Johnson was never of much 
importance in the great world of fashion, into which he 
penetrated very nearly as little at the end as at the begin- 
ning of his career. Boswell could, as a Scotch Tory of 
good birth and an eldest son, easily have found much more 
serviceable patrons to whom to pay his court than the 
ragged, ill-tempered old scholar, who gave him many more 
kicks than halfpence. Macaulay might have recollected 
_that he himself once paid his court to an insolent aristo- 
erat, Lady Holland, who ordered her guests about as if 
they were footmen; that, though he certainly did not 
waste his time in running after obscure’ sages, he knew 
quite well how, by a judicious mixture of independence 
and usefulness, to attract the notice of a powerful Minister. 
Boswell’s faults and vices are obvious enough ; but if he 
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was the insufferable bore and noodle that Macaulay de- 
scribes, how came Johnson—a man of masculine sense— 
to make him his intimate, to spend months with him in 
the daily contact of a long journey, and then pronounce 
him ‘‘ the best traveling companion in the world ?” 

Macaulay’s Hssays remain a brilliant and fascinating 
page in English literature. The world is never per- 
sistently mistaken in such cases. ‘lime enough has elapsed, 
since their publication, to submerge them in oblivion had 
they not contained a vital spark of genius which criticism 
is powerless to extinguish. If not wells of original knowl- 
edge, they have acted like irrigating rills which convey 
and distribute the fertilizing waters from the fountain- 
head. The best would adorn any literature, and even the 
less successful have a picturesque, animation, and convey 
an impression of power that will not easily be matched. 
And, again, we need to bear in mind that they were the 
productions of a writer immersed in business, written in 
his scanty moments of leisure when most men would have 
rested or sought recreation. Macaulay himself was most 
modest in his estimate of their value, and resisted their 
republication as long as he could. It was the public that 
insisted on their re-issue, and few would be bold enough 
te leny that the public was right. 


4 


CHAPTER IV. 


NARRATIVE OF MACAULAY’S LIFE RESUMED UP TO THR 
APPEARANCE OF THE HISTORY. 


[1841-1848. ] 


“Str,” said Dr. Johnson, “it is wonderful how little 
Garrick assumes. No, sir, Garrick fortunam reverenter 
habuit. Then, sir, Garrick did not find, but made his 
way, to the tables, the levees, and almost the bedchambers 
of the great. Ifall this had happened to me, I should 
have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking 
before me to knock down everybody that stood in the 
way.” One is reminded of these wise and kindly words 
from the rough but tender-hearted old moralist when 
reflecting on the uniform success and prosperity which 
attended Macaulay in everything he undertook. With 
the single exception of his failing to secure a place in the 
Tripos at Cambridge, which, after all, had no eyil effects, 
as he obtained a Fellowship notwithstanding, he did not 
put his hand to a thing without winning loud applause. 
In his story there are no failures to record. The trials 
and straitened means of his early years arose from no 
fault of his. As soon as he began to rebuild the shat- 
tered fortunes of his family the work went on without 
break or interruption, and was triumphantly accomplished 
before he had reached his fortieth year. But he had 
done much more than restore his material circumstances : 
in the meanwhile he had acquired a wide and brilliant 
fame. He had made his way to the tables, the levees, 
and bedchambers of the great. A novus homo, he was 
treated with the distinction which in our aristocratic so- 
ciety was at that time nearly always reserved for the so- 
called ‘* well-born.” And yet he, like Garrick, bore his 
honors, if not meekly, yet without a particle of insolence 
or assumption, or the least symptom that his head had 
been turned. And this was the result, not of religious 
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or philosophic discipline, of a conscious moral cultivation 
of humility, and a sober spirit, but of mere sweetness of 
nature and constitutional amiability. 

After his fall or, perhaps we should say, his rise from 
office, he almost immediately proceeded to tempt fortune 
in a very perilous way. He put forth a volume of poems 
—the Lays of Ancient Rome. His eyes were quite open 
to the risk. ‘To Napier, who had expressed doubts about 
the venture, he wrote: 


““T do not wonder at your misgivings. I should have felt 
similar misgivings if Ihad learned that any person, however 
distinguished by talents and knowledge, whom I knew as a 
writer only by prose works, was about to publisha volume of 
poetry—had I seen advertised a poem by Mackintosh, by 
Dugald Stewart, or even by Burke, I should have augured noth- 
ing but failure; and lam far from putting myself ona level 
with the least of the three.” 


Few writers have surpassed Macaulay in that most use- 
ful of all gifts, a clear and exact knowledge of the reach 
and nature of his talents. 

Macaulay did not after leaving office avail himself of 
his leisure to resume his interrupted history with the zeal 
and promptitude that might have peen expected. Be- 
sides the Lays, he allowed other and even less important 
things to waste his time. He was by no means so resolute 
in resisting the blandishments of society as he should have 
been, and as he afterwards became. ‘‘ I have had so much 
time occupied by politics and by the society which at this 
season fills London that I have written nothing for some — 
weeks,” he wrote to Macvey Napier. He would have 
shown more robustness of character and a more creditable 
absorption in his work, if he had courageously renounced 
for good and ail both society and politics, now that he 
was for the first time in his life free to devote all his ener- 
gies to a great work. Instead of that, he loitered for fully 
three years before he threw himself with passionate single- 
hearted concentration on his History. ‘This shows that 
the book, after all, wasnot generated in the deeper and 
more earnest parts of his nature, but came mostly from 
the fancy and understanding. Or perhaps we should not 
be very wrong if we surmise that depth and earnestness 
were somewhat wanting in him. He had no latent heat 
of sustained enthusiasm, either scientific, political, or 
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artistic. By a vigorous spurt he could write a brilliant 
article, which rarely required more than a few weeks. 
His ambition, which, like all his passions, was moderate 
and amiable, was largely satisfied by the very considerable 
honors which he acquired by his contributions to the blue- 
and-yellow Review ; he had none of the fierce and re- 
lentless thirst for a great fame which drives some men into 
wrapt isolation, where they are free to nurse and indulge 
their moods of creative passion. Neither was he under the 
dominion of a great thought which hedges a man with 
solitude even in a crowd. On the other hand, it is only 
just to remember that the pressure put upon him to leave 
his work was severe. Both in Parliament and the Hdin- 
burgh Review he was able to render services which were 
not likely to be foregone, by those who needed them, with- 
out ahard struggle. For nearly twenty years the quarterly 
organ of the Whigs had enjoyed a new lease of popularity 
and power through his contributions. In the House of 
Commons the beaten and dejected Whigs were grateful 
beyond words for the welcome aid of his brilliant and de- 
structive oratory. Mr. Napier appears to have been in- 
considerately importunate for articles, and Macaulay, 
though protesting that he must really now devote himself 
to his History, with amiable weakness ends by giving in 
and writing. But the sacrifice was really too great, and he 
ought to have seen that it was. He did at last, and, 
resolutely putting his foot down, declared that he would 
write no more for the Review till he had brought out two 
volumes of his book. He wrote to Napier : 

“T hope that you will make your arrangements for some three 
or four numbers without counting on me. I find it absolutely 
necessary to concentrate my attention on my historical work. 
You cannot conceive how difficult I find it to do two things ata 
time. Men are differently made. Southey used to work reg- 
ularly two hours a day on the History of Brazil; then an hour 
for the Quarterly Review ; then an hour on the Life of Wesley ; 
then two hours on the Peninsular War; then an hour on the 
Book of the Church. I cannot do so. I get into the stream of 
my narrative, and am going along as smoothly and quickly as 

ossible. Then comes the necessity of writing for the Review, 
lay my History aside ; and when after some weeks I resume 
it, I have the greatest difficulty in recovering the interrupted 
train of thought. But for the Review, I should already have 
brought out two volumes at least. I must really make a resolute 


effort, or my plan will end as our poor friend Mackintosh’s 
ended,” 
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This self-reproach and this comparison with Mackintosh 
are constantly flowing from his pen : 


“* Another paper from me is at present out of the question. 
One in half a year is the utmost of which I can hold out any 
hopes. Iought to give my whole leisure to my History; and 
fear that if I suffer myself to be diverted from that design, as I 
have done, I shall be like poor Mackintosh, leave behind me the 
character of a man who would have done something, if he had 
concentrated his powers instead of frittering them away... . 
ae not go on dawdling and reproaching myself all my 
ife. 


This sacrifice to editorial importunity was the more 
regrettable, as articles, written under this pressure, with 
one exception, have added little to Macaulay’s fame. The 
fact is in no wise surprising. Task-work of this kind, even 
though undertaken at the bidding of friendship, is apt to 
betray a want both of maturity and spontaneous inspira- 
tion. Saving the article on Chatham—a subject which 
lay in the course of his studies, and with which he took 
great pains, writing it over three times—Macaulay’s con- 
tributions to the Hdinburgh at this period have largely 
the characteristics of what are vulgarly called “ pot- 
boilers,” though in his case they were written to keep, 
not his own, but another man’s pot boiling. The articles 
on Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs and on Frederick the 
the Great are thin, crude, perfunctory, and valueless, ex- 
cept as first-rate padding for a periodical review. In the 
latter he cannot even spell the name of the Principality 
of Frederick’s favorite sister Wilhelmina correctly— 
always writing Bareuth instead of Baireuth ; it is but a 
small error, but it indicates haste, as he was usually care- 
ful in the orthography of proper names. But there are 
worse faults than this. When off his guard, especially 
when contemptuous or angry, Macaulay easily lapsed into 
an uncurbed vehemence of language which bordered on 
vulgarity : : 

‘‘ Frederick by no means relinquished his hereditary priv- 
ilege of kicking and cudgeling. His practice, however, as to 
that matter, differed in some important respects from his 
father’s. To Frederick William the mere circumstance that any 
person whatever, men, women, or children, Prussians or for- 
eigners were within reach of his toes or his cane, appeared to 
be a sufficient reason for proceeding tobelaborthem. Frederick 
required provocation, as well as vicinity.” 
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Again: ‘‘ The resistance opposed to him by the tribu- 
nals inflamed nim to fury. He reviled the Chancellor ; 
he kicked the shins of his judges.” Of Voltaire’s skill in 
flattery he remarks: ‘‘ And it was only from his hand that 
so much sugar could be swallowed without making the 
swallower sick.” In the article on Madame D’Arblay her 
German colleague, Madame Schwellenberg, is described 
with a coarseness of tone worthy of the original : *‘a hate- 
ful old toad-eater, as illiterate as a chambermaid, and 
proud as a whole German chapter.” Madame Schwellen- 
berg “ raved like a maniac in the incurable ward of 
Bedlam.” Madame Schwellenberg “raged like a wild- 
cat.” 

Macaulay never fully appreciated the force of modera- 
tion, the impressiveness of calm under-statement, the pen- 
etrating power of irony. His nature was essentially sim- 
ple and not complex; when a strong feeling arose in his 
mind it came forth at once naked and unashamed ; it met 
with no opposition from other feelings capable of modify- 
ing or restraining it. A great deal of his clearness springs 
from this single, uninvolved character of his emotions, 
which never blend in rich, polyphonic chords, filling the 
ear of the mind. Somewhat of this simplicity appears to 
have been reflected in his countenance. Carlyle, who was 
practically acquainted with a very different internal econ- 
omy, once observed Macaulay’s face in repose, as he was 
turning over the pages of a book. ‘I noticed,” he said, 
*«the homely Norse features that you find everywhere in 
the Western Isles, and I thought to myself, ‘ Well, any 
one can see that you are anhonest, good sort of fellow, 
made out of oatmeal!’” He resembled the straight- 
splitting pine rather than the gnarled oak. To liken a 
woman on account of her ill-temper to a raving maniac 
and a wildcat excited in him no qualms ; the epithets ex- 
pressed his feelings, but no counter wave of fastidious 
taste surged up, compelling a recast of the whole expres- 
sion. 

It is some confirmation of a view already advanced in 
these pages that Macaulay’s natural aptitude was rather 
oratorical than literary, that at this very time he was 
making some of his best speeches in Parliament. The 
fine literary sense of nuance, the scrupulous choice of epi- 
thet, the delicacy which it alarmed by loud tones and 
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colors—in short, the qualities most rare and precious in 
a writer—are out of place in oratory, which is never more 
effective than when inspired by manly and massive emo- 
tion, enforcing broad and simple conclusions. It is im- 
possible to read Macaulay’s speeches without feeling that 
in delivering them he was wielding an instrument of 
which he was absolutely the master. ‘The luminous order 
and logical sequence of the parts are only surpassed by 
the lofty unity and coherence of the whole. High, states- 
man-like views are unfolded in language that is at once 
terse, chaste, and familiar, never fine-drawn or over-subtle, 
but plain, direct, and forcible, exactly suited to an audi- 
ence of practical men. Above all, the noble and gener- 
ous sentiment, which burns and glows through every 
sentence, melts the whole mass of argument, illustration, 
and invective into a torrent of majestic oratory, which is 
as far above the eloquence of rhetoric as high poetry is 
above the mere rhetoric of verse. It is the more neces- 
sary to dwell on this point with some emphasis, as an un- 
just and wholly unfounded impression seems to be gain- 
ing ground that Macaulay was a mere closet orator, who 
delivered carefully prepared essays in the House of Com- 
mons, brilliant, perhaps, but unpractical rhetorical exer- 
cises that smelt strongly of the lamp. The truth is that 
Macaulay is never less rhetorical, in the bad sense of the 
word, than in his speeches. He put on no gloves, he 
took in hand no buttoned foil, when on well-chosen occa- 
sions he came down to the House to make a speech. 
Blows straight from the shoulder ; a short and sharp Ro- 
man sword, wielded with equal skill and vigor, are rather 
the images suggested by his performance in these con- 
flicts. Yet a hundred persons know his essays for one 
who is acquainted with his speeches. During the period 
comprised in this chapter—from 1841 to 1848—he made 
twelve speeches; and if the world’s judgments were 
dictated by reason and insight instead of fashion and hear- 
say, no equal portion of Macaulay’s works would be deemed 
so valuable. It is noexaggeration to say that as an orator 
he moves in a higher intellectual plane than he does as a 
writer. As a writer he rather avoids the discussion of 
principles, and is not always happy when he does engage 
in it. In his speeches we find him nearly without excep- 
tion laying down broad, luminous principles, based upon 
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reason, and those boundless stores of historical illustra- 
tion, from which he argues with equal brevity and force, 
It is interesting to compare his treatment of the same sub- 
ject in an essay and aspeech. His speech on the May- 
nooth Grant and his essay on Mr. Gladstone’s Church and 
State deal with practically the same question, and few 
persons would hesitate to give the preference to the 
speech. 

PBut the time was approaching when these brilliant pas- 
sages of arms needed to be brought to a close. Through 
manifold impediments and hindrances, Macaulay had 
slowly proceeded with his History of England ; and he 
felt what most workers have experienced, that the attrac- 
tive power of his work increased with its growth. In 1844 
he gave up writing for the Ldinburgh Review, a wise, 
though somewhat late, resolution, which he would have 
done well to make earlier. In 1847 he lost his seat for 
Edinburgh, and thus was severed the last tie which con- 
nected him with active politics. He then settled down 
with steady purpose to finish his task ; and on November 
29, 1848, the work was given to the world. Not since 
the publication of the first volume of the Decline and 
Fall, nearly three-quarters of a century before, has any 
historical work been received with such universal accla- 
mation. The first edition of three thousand copies was 
exhausted in ten days; and in less than four months thir- 
teen thousand copies were sold. The way in which Ma- 
caulay was affected by this overwhelming success showed 
that he was wholly free from any taint of pride or arro- 
gance. ‘‘I am half afraid,” he wrote in his journal, ‘‘ of 
this strange prosperity. ... I feel extremely anxious 


about the second part. Can it possibly come up to the 
first ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE END. 


Macavtay seems to have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
good and even robust health until he had passed his fif- 
tieth year. Neither his incessant work, nor the trying cli- 
mate of India, nor the more trying climate of the House 
of Commons, produced more than temporary indisposition, 
which he speedily shook off. He was a broad-chested ac- 
tive man, taking a great deal of exercise, which was how- 
ever almost confined to walking. ‘‘ He thought nothing 
of going on foot from the Albany to Clapham, and froni 
Clapham on to Greenwich ;” and as late as August, in the 
year 1851, he mentions in his diary having walked from 
Malvern to Worcester and back—say sixteen miles. He 
had the questionable habit of reading during his walks, by 
which the chief benefit of the exercise both to mind and 
body is probably lost. The solitary walker is not without 
his compensations, or even his delights. A peculiarly 
vivid meditation is kindled in some men by the unfa- 
tiguing movement, and a massive grouping and clarifying 
of ideas is obtained by a long ramble, which could not be 
reached in thestudy or at thedesk. Rousseau and Words- 
worth habitually composed in their walks. They were 
reading in their own way, but not in the same book as 
Macaulay. The quantity of printed matter that he could 
get through on these occasions was prodigious, and ona 
lesser authority than his own hardly to be believed. In 
the walk just mentioned, between Worcester and Malvern, 
he read no less than fourteen books of the Odyssey. This 
was only a particular instance of that superabundant en- 
ergy and pervading over-strenuousness which belonged to 
the constitution of a mind that was well-nigh incapable of 
repose and thoughtful brooding. On a journey ‘ his flow 
of spirits was unfailing—a running fire of jokes, rhymes, 
puns never ceasing. It was a peculiarity of his that he 
never got tired on a journey. As the day wore oH he did 
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not feel the desire to lie back and be quiet, and he liked 
to find his companions ready to be entertained to the 
last.” Even when he and his fellow-travelers had gained 
the timely inn, his overpowering vivacity was not quenched, 
but he would produce impromptu translations from Greek, 
Latin, Italian, or Spanish writers, or read selections from 
Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding, or fall to capping verses or 
stringing rhymes with his nephew and nieces. His swift 
energy impressed even strangers as something portentous, 
A bookseller with whom he dealt informs me that he never 
had such a customer in his life ; that Macaulay would come 
into his shop, run through shelf after shelf of books, and 
in less time than some men would take to select a volume, 
he would order a pile of tomes to be sent off to the Al- 
bany. 

Whether this life at constant high-pressure was the 
cause of his health giving way does not appear, but in 
July, 1852, he was suddenly stricken down by heart dis- 
ease, which was soon followed by a confirmed asthma. 
This sudden failure of health seems to have taken him by 
surprise ; but even his own journal shows that he had re- 
ceived warnings which to a man of a more introspective 
turn would have been full of significance. But the mal- 
ady declared itself at last with a malignity which even he 
could not overlook. ‘‘ I became,” he says, ‘‘ twenty years 
older in a week. A mile is more to me now than ten miles 
a year ago.” Forty years of incessant labor had done 
their work. 

What follows right up to the closing scene is very 
touching, and shows that courageous side of Macaulay’s 
nature on which his uniformly prosperous life never made 
adequate demands. No man probably would have fought 
along doubtful uphill fight with more resolute fortitude 
than he. Had his lot been cast in arduous times, had he 
been tried by misfortune, or injustice, or persecution, his 
biography, we may be sure, would have been far more ex- 
citing than it is. Though he was the most peaceful of 
men, he was thoroughly courageous. If he had lived in 
the times of which he was the historian, he would have 
stood in the breach either as a soldier or a politician 
among the bravest: he would have led a forlorn hope, 
either civic or military, when other men’s hearts were fail- 


1Trevelyan, vol, ii. cap. xi. 
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ing them for fear. Physical or political courage of an 
exceptional kind he was never called upon to show. But 
the calm, patient endurance with which he supported the 
slow invasion of a mortal disease, adds another trait to 
the amiability of a character which was unselfish from 
first to last. Though well aware of the nature of his ill- 
ness, he allowed his sister, Lady Trevelyan, the consola- 
tion of thinking that he did not know how ill he was. 
Oppressed as he was with asthma and heart disease, 
though so weak at times that he could hardly walk even 
with a stick, he resolutely faced and accomplished his 
daily ‘‘ task,” and wrote the whole of the fourth and fifth 
volumes with undiminished animation and thoroughness. 
Unfortunately, he was again a member of the House of 
Commons. The people of Edinburgh had promptly re- 
gretted and repented the disgrace they had done them- 
selves by unseating him in 1847 for his sturdy conscien- 
tiousness in supporting the Maynooth Grant, and placed 
him at the head of the poll in the general election of 
1852, even after he had haughtily refused to give any 
pledge, or even to stand for the City. Although his con- 
stituents were willing to grant him every indulgence, and 
his attendance in the House was by no means assiduous, 
yet he often did attend when prudence would have kept 
him at home. ‘“ We divided twice,” he wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘and a very wearisome business it was. I walked 
slowly home at two in the morning, and got to bed much 
exhausted. A few such nights will make it necessary for 
me to go to Clifton again.” Onanother occasion : ‘‘I was 
in pain and yery poorly. I went down to the House and 
paired. On my return, just as I was getting into bed, I 
received a note from Hayter to say that he had paired 
me. I was very unwilling to go ont at that hour” (it was 
in January), ‘‘and afraid of the night air; but I have a 
horror of the least suspicion of foul play: so I dressed 
and went again to the House, settled the matter about the 
pairs, and came back at near twelve o’clock.” ‘The old in- 
satiable appetite for work returned upon him during the 
intermissions of his malady. He was chairman of the 
committee which was appointed to consider the proposal 
to throw open the Indian Civil Service to public competi- 
tion, and had to draw up the report. ‘‘I must and will 
finish it in a week,” he wrote, and was as good as his word. 
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He made only three speeches during his last four years 
in the House, all in the year 1853. The effort was far 
too great and exhausting to his shattered strength. Yet 
one of these speeches was a brilliant oratorical triumph, 
a parallel to his performance on the copyright question, 
when he defeated a measure which but for his inter- 
vention would undoubtedly have been carried. Lord 
Hotham’s bill for the exclusion of Judges from the House 

‘ of Commons had passed through all stages but the last 

;_ without a division. Macaulay determined to oppose it, 

“but went down to the House very nervous and anxious 
about the result. The success was complete, indeed over- 
whelming. The bill ‘‘was not thrown out, but pitched 
out.” But the cost was excessive. Macaulay said he was 
knocked up; and a journalist who has left an impressive 
account of the whole scene remarked that he was ‘‘ trem- 
bling when he sat down, and had scarcely the self-posses- 
sion to acknowledge the eager praises which were offered 
by the Ministers and others in the neighborhood.” 

He was much moved by the Crimean War and the In. 
dian Mutiny, as one might expect; but on neither was 
his line of thought or sentiment at all elevated above that 
of the multitude. Anardent admirer of Lord Palmerston, 
his patriotism was of the old-fashioned type—of a man 
who could remember Wellington’s campaigns. When 
traveling on the Continent he was accustomed to say that 
he liked to think that he was a citizen of no mean city. 
Indeed, there was a perceptible element of Chauyinism in 
his composition. The fact calls for no remark ; it was 
quite in harmony with the rest of his character, which at 
no time betrayed the slightest tendency to press forward 
to wider and loftier views than those generally popular in 
his time. Not a doubt seems to have crossed his mind 
as to the policy or expediency of the Crimean War— 
whether it was a wise thing even from a narrowly patriotic 
point of view. There is nothing to show that he had 
ever considered or come to any conclusion on the compli- 
cated problems of the Eastern question. His dislike of 
speculation even extended to the domain of politics. It 
would not be easy to cite from his letters and journals 
when traveling abroad a single sentence indicating in- 
terest in and observation of the laws, institutions, and 
local conditions of foreign countries. His utterances on 
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the Indian Mutiny can only be read with regret, and 
show what an insecure guide the most benevolent senti- 
ment may be when unsupported by reasoned principle. 
He verified Michelet’s aphorism, ‘ Qu’il n’y a rien de si 
cruel que la pitié.” In September, 1857, he wrote: “It 
is painful to be so revengeful as 1 feel myself. I, who 
cannot bear to see a beast ora bird in pain, could look 
on without winking while Nana Sahib underwent all the 
tortures of Ravaillac. . . . With what horror I used to 
read in Livy how Fulvius put to death the whole Capuan 
Senate in the second Punic War! and with what equa- 
nimity I could hear that the whole garrison of Delhi, all 
the Moulavies and Mussulman doctors there, and all the 
rabble of the bazaar, had been treated in the same way ! 
Is this wrong ?” Clearly it was wrong in a man of Ma- 
caulay’s culture and experience. He might have remem- 
bered with what just severity he had branded cruelty in 
his History and Essays, with what loathing he had spoken 
of the Duke of York’s delight in witnessing the infliction 
of torture. One must take the liberty of entirely disbe- 
lieving his report of his own feelings, and of thinking that 
if the matter had been brought to a practical test he 
would much have preferred being tortured by the Nana to 
torturing him himself. His tone, however, is curious as 
one of the many proofs of the untheoretic cast of his 
mind. Philosophy was well avenged for the scorn with 
which he treated her. 

The glimpse we catch of Macaulay in these latter years, 
sitting with his eyes fixed on death, is touching even to 
strangers; and the reality must have been pathetic and 
painful beyond words to those who loved him and had 
ever experienced his boundless affection. He waited for 
the final summons with entire calmness and self-possession. 
“‘T amalittle low,” he wrote, ‘‘ but not from apprehension, 
for I look forward to the inevitable close with perfect 
serenity, but from regret for what I love. I sometimes 
hardly command my tears when I think how soon I may 
leave them.” He had also another regret, which might 
well have been a poignant one—the leaving of his work 
unfinished ; but he refers to it very softly and sweetly : 
‘* To-day I wrote a pretty fair quantity of history. Ishould 
be glad to finish William before tee. But this is like the 
old excuses that were made to Charon.” As he passed 
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through ‘the cold gradations of decay ” his spirit mani- 
festly rose intoa higher range. A self-watching tenderness 
of conscience appears, of which it would not be easy ta 
find traces before. He was anxious lest the irritability 
produced by disease should show itself by petulance and 
want of consideration for others. ‘‘ But I will take care. 
I have thought several times of late that the last scene of 
the play was approaching. I should wish to act it simply, 
but with fortitude and gentleness united.” At last he 
had been forced to look down into the dark abyss which 
surrounds life, from which he had hitherto turned away 
with rather too marked a persistence. His tone of reso- 
lute contentedness, before his illness, was apt to be too 
emphatic. ‘‘ October 25, 1859.—My birthday. lam fifty. 
Well, I have had a happy life. Ido not know that any 
one whom I have seen close has hada happier. Some 
things I regret; but who is better off?” And there are 
other utterances of a similar kind. He clearly avoided, 
on principle as well as from inclination, dwelling on the 
gloomy side of things. It gave him pain to look towards 
the wastes which skirt human existence, and he found ne 

rofit in doing so. When troubles and trials came he 

new he could bear them as well as the most ; but he felt 
no call to go and look at them when afar off. He turned 
to the hearths and hearts warm with human love that he 
could trust, and willingly forgot the inclemency outside. 
His contentedness was, no doubt, corroborated by another 
circumstance, that his illness never apparently was of a 
gastric kind. He was never inspired by the tenth (de- 
monic) muse of indigestion, the baleful goddess who is re- 
sponsible for much of the Wedéschmerz and passionate 
unrest which has found voice in modern times. But now 
he is brought face to face with realities which cannot be 
ignored. For, by one of those fatalities which seem to 
wait till a man has been brought low before they fall 
upon him with crushing weight, the beloved sister (Lady 
Trevelyan), in whom and in whose family for long years 
he had garnered up his heart, would be compelled in a 
few months to join her husband in India, where he had 
been appointed Governor of Madras. ‘‘He endured it 
Antal and almost silently, but his spirits never recov- 
ered the blow.”? The full anguish of the blow itself he did 
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not live to feel, for he died suddenly and peacefully on 
the evening of the 28th December, 1859, at Holly Lodge, 
whither he had removed in 1856, on leaving his chambers 
in the Albany. He was buried in Poets’ Corner, in West- 
minster Abbey, on 9th January, 1860. 


_ In the year 1875 a statue by Mr. Woolner was erected 
in the ante-chapel of Trinity College, for which the follow- 
ing inscription, at the request of the College, was written 
by Professor Jebb: 


THOMAE BABINGTON BARONI MACAULAY 
HISTORICO DOCTRINA FIDE VIVIDIS INGENII LUMINIBUS PRAECLARO 
QUI PRIMUS ANNALES ITA ,SCRIPSIT 
UT VERA FICTIS LIBENTIUS LEGERENTUR, 
ORATORI REBUS COPIOSO SENTENTIIS PRESSO ANIMI MOTIBUS ELATO 
QUI CUM OTII STUDIIS UNICE GAUDERET 
NUNQUAM REIPUBLICAE DEFUIT, 
SIVE INDIA LITTERIS ET LEGIBUS EMENDANDA 
SIVE DOMI CONTRA LICENTIAM TUENDA LIBERTAS VOCARET, 
POETAE NIHIL HUMILE SPIRANTI 
VIRO CUI CUNCTORUM VENERATIO 
MINORIS FUIT QUAM SUORUM AMOR 
HUIUS COLLEGII OLIM SOCIO 
QUOD SUMMA DUM VIXIT PIETATE COLUIT 
AMICI MAERENTES §.S.F.C. 


Of all the posthumous honors Macaulay has received 
this probably would have gratified him the most. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 


(Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, January, 1824.) 
No. I. DANTE. 


Fairest of stars, last in the train of night 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 

With thy bright circlet. MILTON. 


In a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double claim 
to precedency. He was the earliest and the greatest writer 
of his country. He was the first man who fully descried and 
exhibited the powers of his native dialect. The Latin tongue, 
which, under the most favorable circumstances, and in the 
hands of the greatest masters, had still been poor, feeble, and 
singularly unpoetical, and which had, in the age of Dante, 
been debased by the admixture of innumerable barbarous 
words and idioms, was still cultivated with superstitious 
veneration, and received, in the last stage of corruption, 
more honors than it had deserved in the period of its life 
and vigor. It was the language of the cabinet, of the uni- 
versity, of the church. It was employed by all who aspired 
to distinction in the higher walks of poetry. In compassion 
tu the ignorance of his mistress, a cavalier might now and 
then proclaim his passion in Tuscan or Provengal rhymes. 
The vulgar might occasionally be edified by a pious allegory 
in the popular jargon. But no writer had conceived it possi- 
ble that the dialect of peasants and market-women should 
possess sufficient energy and precision for a majestic and 
durable work. Dante adventured first. He detected the 
rich treasures of thought and diction which still lay latent 
in their ore. He refined them into purity. He burnished 
them into splendor. He fitted them for every purpose of 
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use and magnificence. And he thus acquired the glory, not 
only of producing the finest narrative poem of modern times, 
but also of creating a language, distinguished by unrivalled 
melody, and peculiarly capable of furnishing to lofty and 
passionate thoughts their appropriate garb of severe and 
concise expression. 

To many this may appear a singular panegyric on the 
Italian tongue. Indeed the great majority of the young 
gentlemen and young ladies, who, when they are asked 
whether they read Italian, answer “ Yes,” never go beyond 
the stories at the end of their grammar,—The Pastor Fido, 
—or an act of Artaserse. They could as soon read a Baby- 
lonian brick as a cantoof Dante. Hence it is a general opin 
ion among those who know little or nothing of the subject, 
that this admirable language is adapted only to the effem- 
inate cant of sonnetteers, musicians and connoisseurs. 

The fact is, that Dante and Petrarch have been the Oro- 
masdes and Arimanes of Italian literature. I wish not to 
detract from the merits of Petrarch. No one can doubt 
that his poems exhibit, amidst some imbecility and more 
affectation, much elegance, ingenuity and tenderness. They 
present us with a mixture which can only be eompared to 
the whimsical concert described by the humorous poet of 
Modena: 


“ S’ udian gli usignuoli, al primo albore, 
E gli asini cantar versi d’ amore.””* 
IT am not, however, at present speaking of the intrinsic ex- 
cellencies of his writings, which I shall take another op- 
portunity to examine, but of the effect which they produce 
on the literature of Italy. The florid and luxurious charms 
of his style enticed the poets and the public from the con- 
templation of nobler and sterner models. In truth, though 
arude state of society is that in which great original works 
are most frequently produced, it is also that in which they 
are worst appreciated. This may appear paradoxical ; but 
it is proved by experience, and is consistent with reason. To 
be without any received canons of taste is good for the few 
who can create, but bad for the many who can only imitate 
and judge. Great and active minds cannot remain at rest. 
In a cultivated age they are too often contented to move on in 
the beaten path. But where no path exists they will make 
one. Thus the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine Comedy, ap- 
peared in dark and half barbarous times: and thus of the few 
*Tassoni; Secchia Rapita, canto i., stanza 6 
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original works which have been produced in more polished 
ages, we owe a large proportion to men in low stations and of 
uninformed minds. I will instance, in our own language, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe. Of all the 
prose works of fiction which we possess, these are, I will not 
say the best, but the most peculiar, the most unprecedented, 
the most inimitable. Had Bunyan and Defoe been educated 
gentlemen, they would probably have published translations 
and imitations of French romances “ by a person of quality.” 
IT am not sure that we should have had Lear if Shakspeare 
Lad been able to read Sophocles. 

But these circumstances, while they foster genius, are un- 
favorable to the science of criticism. Men judge by com- 
parison. They are unable to estimate the grandeur of an 
object when there is no standard by which they can measure 
it. One ofthe French philosophers (I beg Gerard’s pardon), 
who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, tells us that, when he 
first visited the great Pyramid, he was surprised to see it sa 
diminutive. It stood alone in a boundless plain. There 
was nothing near it from which he could calculate its mag- 
nitude. But when the camp was pitched beside it, and the 
tents appeared like diminutive specks around its base, he then 
perceived the immensity of this mightiest work of man. Ip 
the same manner, it is not till a crowd of petty writers has 
sprung up that the merit of the great master-spirits of liter- 
ature is understood. 

We have indeed ample proof that Dante was highly ad- 
mired in his own and the following age. I wish that we 
had equal proof that he was admired for his excellencies. But 
it is a remarkable corroboration of what has been said, that 
this great man seems to have been utterly unable to appreciate 
himself. In his treatise De Vulgari Hloquentia, he talks 
with satisfaction of what he has done for Italian literature, 
of the purity and correctness of his style. “Cependant,” 
says a favorite * writer of mine, “ 7 m’est ni pur, ni correct, 
mais il est créateur.” Considering the difficulties with which 
Dante had to struggle, we may perhaps be more inclined 
than the French critic to allow him this praise. Still it is 
by no means his highest or most peculiar title to applause. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that those qualities which escaped 
the notice of the poet himself were not likely to attract the 
attention of the commentators. The fact is, that, while the 
public homage was paid to some absurdities with which his 

*Sismondi ; Littérature du Midi de 1)’ Europe, 
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works may be justly charged, and to many more which were 
falsely imputed to them,—while lecturers were paid to ex- 
pound and eulogize his physics, his metaphysics, his theology, 
all bad of their kind,—while annotators labored to detect 
allegorical meanings of which the author never dreamed, the 
great powers of his imagination, and the incomparable force 
of his style, were neither admired nor imitated. Arimanes 
had prevailed. The Divine Comedy was to that age what 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was to Omai. The poor Otaheitear 
stared listlessly for a moment at the huge cupola, and ran 
into a toyshop to play with beads. Italy, too, was charmed 
with literary trinkets, and played with them for four centuries. 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of Alfieri’s 
tragedies, we may trace in almost every page of Italian 
literature the influence of those celebrated sonnets which, 
from the nature both of their beauties and their faults, were 
peculiarly unfit to be models for general imitation. Almost 
all the -voets of that period, however different in the degree 
and quality of their talents, are characterized by great ex- 
aggeration, and, as a necessary consequence, great coldness 
of sentiment; by a passion for frivolous and tawdry orna- 
ment; and, above all, by an extreme feebleness and dif- 
fuseness of style. Tasso, Marino, Guarini, Metastasio, and a 
crowd of writers of inferior merit and celebrity, were spell- 
bound in the enchanted gardens of a gaudy and meretricious 
Alcina, who concealed debility and deformity beneath the 
deceitful semblance of loveliness and health. Ariosto, the 
great Ariosto himself, like his own Ruggiero, stooped for a 
time to linger amidst the magic flowers and fountains, and to 
caress the gay and painted sorceress. But to him, as to his 
own Ruggiero, had been given the omnipotent ring and the 
winged courser, which bore him from the paradise of de- 
ception to the regions of light and nature. 

The evil of which I speak was not confined to the graver 
poets. It infected satire, comedy, burlesque. No person 
can admire more than I do the great master-pieces of wit and 
humor which Italy has produced. Still I cannot but discern 
and lament a great deficiency, which is common to them all. 
I find in them abundance of ingenuity, of droll naiveté, of 
profound and just reflection, of happy expression. Man- 
ners, characters, opinions, are treated with “a most learned 
spirit of human dealing.” But something is still wanting. 
We read, and we admire, and we yawn. We look in vain 
for the bacchanalian fury which inspired the comedy of 
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Athens, for the fierce and withering scorn which animates 
the invectives of Juvenal and Dryden, or even for the com- 
pee and pointed diction which adds zest to the verses of 

ope and Boileau. There is no enthusiasm, no energy, 
no condensation, nothing which springs from strong feeling, 
nothing which tends to excite it. Many fine thoughts and 
fine expressions reward the toil of reading. Still it isa 
toil. The Secchia Rapita, in some points the best poem of 
its kind, is painfully diffuse and languid. The Animali 
Parlanti of Casti is perfectly intolerable. I admire the 
dexterity of the plot, and the liberality of the opinions. I 
admit that it is impossible to turn to a page which does not 
contain something that deserves to be remembered ;_ but it 
is at least six times as long as it ought to be. And the 
garrulous feebleness of the style is a still greater fault than 
the length of ‘the work. 

It may be thought that I have gone too far in attributing 
these evils to the influence of the works and the fame of 
Petrarch. It cannot, however, be doubted that they have 
arisen, in a great measure, from a neglect of the style of 
Dante. This is not more proved by the decline of Italian 
poetry than by its resuscitation. After the lapse of four 
hundred and fifty years, there appeared a man capable of 
appreciating and imitating the father of Tuscan literature— 
Vittorio Alfieri. Like the prince in the nursery tale, he sought 
and found the Sleeping Beauty within the recesses which 
had so long concealed her from mankind. The portal was 
indeed rusted by time ;—the dust of ages had accumulated 
on the hangings ;—the furniture was of antique fashion ;— 
and the gorgeous color of the embroidery had faded. But 
the living charms which were well worth all the rest re- 
mained in the bloom of eternal youth, and well rewarded 
the bold adventurer who roused them from their long slum- 
ber. In every line of the Philip and the Saul, the greatest 
poems, I think, of the eighteenth century, we may trace the 
influence of that mighty genius which has immortalized the 
ill-starred love of Francesca, and the paternal agonies of Ugo- 
lino. Alfieri bequeathed the sovereignty of Italian literature 
to the author of the Aristodemus—a man of genius scarcely 
inferior to his own, and a still more devoted disciple of the 
great Florentine. It must be acknowledged that this eminent 
writer has sometimes pushed too far his idolatry of Dante. 
To borrow a sprightly illustration from Sir John Denham, he 
has not only imitated his garb, bvt borrowed his clothes. He 
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often quotes his phrases ; and he has, not very judiciously as 
it appears to me, imitated his versification. Nevertheless, he 
has displayed many of the higher excellencies of his master ; 
and his works may justly inspire us with a hope that Italian 
language will long flourish under a new literary dynasty, or 
rather under the legitimate line, whicn has at length been 
restored to a throne long occupied by specious usurpers. 
The man to whom the literature of his country owes its 
origin and its revival was born in times singularly adapted 
to call forth his extraordinary powers. Religious zeal, chiv- 
alrous leve and honor, democratic liberty, are the three 
most powerful principles that have ever influenced the char- 
acter of large masses of men. Each of them singly has 
often excited the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the 
most important changes. In the time of Dante all the three, 
often in amalgamation, generally in conflict, agitated the 
public mind. The preceding generation had witnessed the 
wrongs and the revenge of the brave, the accomplished, the 
unfortunate Emperor Frederic the Second,—a poet in an 
age of schoolmen,—a philosopher in an age of monks,—a 
statesman in an age of crusaders. During the whole life of 
the poet, Italy was experiencing the consequences of the 
memorable struggle which he had maintained against the 
Church. The finest works of imagination have always been 
produced in times of political convulsion, as the richest 
vineyards and the sweetest flowers always grow on the soil 
which has been fertilized by the fiery deluge of a volcano. 
To look no further than the literary history of our own 
country, can we doubt that Shakspeare was in a great meas. 
ure produced by the Reformation, and Wordsworth by the 
French Revolution? Poets often avoid political transac- 
tions; they often effect to despise them. But, whether they 
perceive it or not, they must be influenced by them. As 
long as their minds have any point of contact with those ot 
their fellow-men, the electric impulse, at whatever distance 
it may originate, will be circuitously communicated to them. 
This will be the case even in large societies, where the 
division of labor enables many speculative men to observe 
the face of nature, or to analyze their own minds, at a dis- 
tance from the seat of political transactions. In the little 
republic of which Dante was a member the state of things 
was very different. These small communities are most un 
mercifully abused by most of our modern professors of the 
science of government. In such states they tell us, factions 
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are always most violent: where both parties are cooped up 
within a narrow space, political difference necessarily pro- 
duces personal malignity. Every man must be a soldier; 
every moment may produce awar. No citizen can lie down 
secure that he shall not be roused by the alarm-bell, to repel 
or avenge an injury. In such petty quarrels Greece squan. 
dered the blood which might have purchased for her the 
permanent empire of the world, and Italy wasted the enerzy 
and the abilities which would have enabled her to defend 
her independence against the Pontiffs and the Cesars. 

All this is true: yet there is still a compensation. Man. 
kind has not derived so much benefit from the empire of 
Rome as from the city of Athens, nor from the kingdom of 
France as from the city of Florence. The violence of party 
feeling may be an evil; but it calls forth that activity of mind 
which in some states of society it is desirable to produce 
at any expense. Universal soldiership may be an evil; but 
where every man is a soldier there will be no standing army. 
And is it no evil that one man in every fifty should be bred 
to the trade of slaughter; should live only by destroying 
and by exposing himself to be destroyed; should fight 
without enthusiasm and conquer without glory; be sent 
to a hospital when wounded, and rot on a dunghill when 
old? Such, over more than two-thirds of Europe, is the 
fate of soldiers. It was something that the citizen of 
Milan or Florence fought, not merely in the vague and 
rhetorical sense in which the words are often used, but 
in sober truth, for his parents, his children, his lands, his 
house, his altars. It was something that he marched forth 
to battle beneath the Carroccio, which had been the. object 
of his childish veneration; that his aged father looked down 
from the battlements on his exploits; that his friends and 
his rivals were the witnesses of his glory. If he fell, he was 
consigned to no venal or heedless guardians. The same a 
saw him conveyed within the walls which he had defende 
His wounds were dressed by his mother; his confession was 
whispered to the friendly priest who had heard and absolved 
the follies of his youth; his last sigh was breathed upon the 
lips of the lady of his love. Surely there is no sword like 
that which is beaten out of aploughshare. Surely this state 
of things was not unmixedly bad: its evils were alleviated 
by enthusiasm and by tenderness; and it will at least be ac- 
knowledged that it was well fitted to nurse poetical genius 
in an imaginative and observant mind. 
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Nor did the religious spirit of the age tend less to this 
result than its political circumstances. Fanaticism is an 
evil, but it is not the greatest of evils. It is good that a 
people should be roused by any means from a state of utter 
torpor ;—that their minds should be diverted from objects 
merely sensual, to meditations, however erroneous, on the 
mysteries of the moral and intellectual world; and from in- 
terests which are immediately selfish to those which relate 
io the past, the future, and the remote. These effects have 
sometimes been produced by the worst superstitions that 
ever existed; but the Catholic religion, even in the time of its 
utmost extravagance and atrocity, never wholly lost the 
spirit of the Great Teacher, whose precepts form the noblest 
code, as his conduct furnished the purest example, of moral 
excellence. It is of all religions the most poetical. The 
ancient superstitions furnished the fancy with beautiful 
images, but took no hold on the heart. ‘ The doctrines of the 
Reformed Churches have most powerfully influenced the 
feelings and the conduct of men, but have not presented 
them with visions of sensible beauty and grandeur. The 
Roman Catholic Church has united to the awful doctrines 
of the one what Mr. Coleridge calls the “fair humanities” 
of the other. It has enriched sculpture and painting with 
the loveliest and most majestic forms. To the Phidian 
Jupiter it can oppose the Moses of Michael Angelo; and to 
the voluptuous beauty of the Qaeen of Cyprus, the serene 
and pensive loveliness of the Virgin Mother. The legends 
of its martyrs and its saints may vie in ingenuity and inter- 
est with the mythological fables of Greece; its ceremonies 
4nd processions were the delight of the vulgar; the huge 
fabric of seoular power with which it was connected attracted 
the admiration of the statesman. At the same time, it never 
lost sight of the most solemn and tremendous doctrines of 
Christianity, — the incarnate God, —the judgment, — the 
retribution,—the eternity of happiness or torment. ‘Thus, 
while, like the ancient religions, it received incalculable sup- 
a from policy and ceremony, it never wholly became, 

ike those religions, a merely political and ceremonial insti- 
tution. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century was, as Machia- 
velli has remarked, the era of a great revival of this extra- 
ordinary system. The policy of Innocent,—the growth of 
the inquisition and the mendicant orders,—the wars against 
the Albigenses, the Pagans of the East, and the unfortunate 
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princes of the house of Swabia, agitated Italy during the two 
following generations. In this point Dante was completely 
under the influence of his age. He was a man of a turbid 
and melancholy spirit. In early youth he had entertained 
a strong and unfortunate passion, which, long after the 
death of her whom he loved, continued to haunt him. Dis- 
sipation, ambition, misfortunes had not effaced it. He was 
not only asincere, but a passionate, believer. The crimes and 
abuses of the Church of Rome were indeed loathsome to him; 
but to all its doctrines and all its rites he adhered with 
enthusiastic fondness and veneration ; and, at length, driven 
from his native country, reduced to a situation the most 
painful to a man of his disposition, condemned to learn by 
experience that no* food is so bitter as the bread of depen- 
lence, and no ascent so painful as the staircase of a patron, 
—his wounded spirit took refuge’in visionary devotion. 
Beatrice, the unforgotten object of his early tenderness, 
was invested by his imagination with glorious and mys- 
terious attributes ; she was enthroned among the highest of 
the celestial hierarchy : Almighty Wisdom had assigned to 
her the care of the sinful and unhappy wanderer who had 
loved her with such a perfect love.f By a confusion, like 
that which often takes place in dreams, he has sometimes 
lost sight of her human nature, and even of her personal 
éxistence, and seems to consider her as one of the attributes 
of the Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind 
of the sublime enthusiast from the terrors of death had not 
rendered his speculations on human life more cheerful. 
This is an inconsistency which may often be observed in 
men of a similar temperament. He hoped for happiness be- 
yond the grave: but he felt none on earth. It is from this 
cause, more than from any other, that his description of 
Heaven is so far inferior to the Hell or the Purgatory. 
With the passions and miseries of the suffering spirits he 
feels a strong sympathy. But among the beatified he ap- 
pears as one who has nothing in common with them -—~as 
one who is incapable of comprehending, not only the degree, 
but the nature of their enjoyment. We think that we see 
him standing amidst those smiling and radiant spirits with 

* “Tu proverai si come sa di sale 

Lo pane altrui, e come é duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’1 salir per 1’ altrui scale.”” 


Paradiso, canto xvii 
* °Z’ amico mio, e non della ventura,”’—Jnferno, canto ii. 
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that scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, and that 
curl of bitter disdain on his lips, which all his portraits have 
preserved and which might furnish Chantrey with hints for 
the head of his projected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral charactet 
are so closely connected. The great source, as it appears 
to me, of the power of the Divine Comedy is the strong 
belief with which the story seems to be told. In this 
respect, the only books which approach to its excellence are 
Gulliver’s Travels and Robinson Crusoe. The solemnity of 
his asseverations, the consistency and minvteness of his 
details, the earnestness with which he labors to make the 
reader understand the exact shape and size of every thing 
that he describes, give an air of reality to his wildest fictions. 
I should only weaken this statement by quoting instances 
of a reeling which pervades the whole work, and to which 
it owes much of its fascination. Thisis the real justification 
of the many passages in his poem which bad critics have con- 
demned as grotesque. Iam concerned to see that Mr. Cary, 
to whom Dante owes more than ever poet owed to trans- 
lator, has sanctioned an accusation utterly unworthy of his 
abilities. ‘“ His solicitude,” says that gentleman, “ to define 
all his images in such a manner as to bring them within the 
circle of our vision, and to subject them to the power of 
the pencil, renders him little better than grotesque, where 
Milton has since taught us to expect sublimity.” It is true 
that Dante has never shrunk from embodying his conceptions 
in determinate words, that he has even given measure and 
numbers, where Milton would have left his images to float 
undefined in a gorgeous haze of language. Both were 
right. Milton did not profess to have been in heaven or 
hell. He might therefore reasonably confine himself to mag- 
nificent generalities. Far different was the office of the 
ey traveller, who had wandered through the nation of 
the dead. Had he described the abode of the rejected 
Jets in language resembling the splendid lines of the: 

nglish poet,—had he told us of— 
“* An universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 


Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,’’— 


this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where 
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would have been that strong impression of reality, which, 
in accordance with his plan, it should have been his great 
object to produce? It was absolutely necessary for him to 
delineate accurately “all monstrous, all prodigious things,” 
—to utter what-might to others appear “unutterable,” 
—to relate with the air of truth what fables had never 
feigned,—to embody what fear had never conceived. And 
I will frankly confess that the vague sublimity of Milton 
affects me less than these reviled details of Dante. We 
read Milton; and we know that we are reading a great poet. 
When we read Dante, the poet vanishes. We are listening 
to the man who has returned from “ the valley of the dolor- 
ous abyss ;”” *—we seem to see the dilated eye of horror, to 
hear the shuddering accents with which he tells his fearful 
tale. Considered in this light, the narratives are exactly 
what they should be,—definite in themselves, but suggesting 
to the mind ideas of awful and indefinite wonder. They 
are made up of the images of the earth :—they are told in the 
language of the earth.—Yet the whole effect is, beyond ex- 
pression, wild and unearthly. The fact is, that super- 
natural beings, as long as they are considered merely with 
reference to their own nature, excite our feelings very feebly. 
It is when the great gulf which separates them from us is 
passed, when we suspect some strange and undefinable rela- 
tion between the laws of the visible and the invisible world, 
that they rouse, perhaps, the strongest emotions of which 
our nature is capable. How many children, and how many 
men, are afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid of God! And 
this, because, though they entertain a much stronger con- 
viction of the existence of a Deity than of the reality of ap- 
paritions, they have no apprehension that he will manifest 
himself to them in any sensible manner. While this is the 
case, to describe superhuman beings in the language, and 
to attribute to them the actions, of humanity may be gro- 
tesque, unphilosophical, inconsistent; but it will be the 
only mode of working upon the feelings of men, and, there- 
tore, the only mode suited for poetry. Shakspeare under- 
stood this well, as he understood every thing that belonged 
to his art. Who does not sympathize with the rapture of 
Ariel, flying after sunset on the wings of the bat, or sucking 
in the cups of flowers with the bee? Who does not shudder 
at the caldron of Macbeth? Where is the philosopher who 
is not moved when he thinks of the strange connection be. 


* ‘La yalle d’ abisso dolorose ’’—Jnferno, canto iv. 
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tween the infernal spirits and “ the sow’s blood that hath 
eaten her nine farrow?” But this difficult task of rep- 
resenting supernatural beings to our minds, in a manner 
which shall be neither unintelligible to our intellects, nor 
wholly inconsistent with our ideas of their nature, has never 
been so well performed as by Dante. I will refer to three 
instances, which are, perhaps, the most striking—the descrip- 
tion of the transformations of the serpents and the robbers, 
in the twenty-fifth canto of the Inferno,—the passuge con- 
‘cerning Nimrod, in the thirty-first canto of the same part, 
—and the magnificent procession in the twenty-ninth canto 
of the Purgatorio. 

The metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonize ad- 
mirably with that air of strong reality of which I have 
spoken. They have a very peculiar character. He is per- 
haps the only poet whose writings would become much less 
intelligible if all illustrations of this sort were expunged. 
His similes are frequently rather those of a traveller than 
of a poet. He employs them not to display his ingenuity by 
fanciful analogies,—not to delight the reader by affording him 
a distant and passing glimpse of beautiful images remote 
from the path in which he is proceeding,—but to give an 
exact idea of the objects which he is describing, by compar- 
ing them with others generally known. The boiling pitch in 
Malebolge was like that in the Venetian arsenal :—the 
mound on which he travelled along the banks of Phlegethon 
was like that between Ghent and Bruges, but not so large :— 
the cavities where the Simoniacal prelates are confined 
resembled the fonts in the Church of John at Florence. 
Every reader of Dante will recall many other illustrations 
of this description, which add to the appearance of sincerity 
and earnestness from which the narrative derives so much 
of its interest. 

Many of his comparisons, again, are intended to give an 
exact idea of his feelings under particular circumstances. 
The delicate shades of grief, of fear, of anger, are rarely 
discriminated with sufficient accuracy in the language of the 
most refined nations. A rude dialect never abounds in nice 
distinctions of this kind. Dante therefore employs the most 
accurate and infinitely the most poetical mode of marking the 
precise state of hismind. Every person who has experienced 
the bewildering effect of sudden bad tidings,—the stupefac- 
tion,—the vague doubt of the truth of our own perceptions 
which they produce,—will understand the following simile: 
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—“TI was as he is who dreameth his own harm,—who, 
dreaming, wishes that it may be all a dream, so that he desires 
that which is as though it were not.” This is only one out 
of a hundred equally striking and expressive similitudes 
The comparisons of Homer and Milton are magnificent 
digressions. It scarcely injures their effect to detach them 
from the work. Those of Dante are very different. They 
derive their beauty from the context, and reflect beauty upon 
it. His embroidery cannot be taken out without spoiling the 
whole web. I cannot dismiss this part of the subject with- 
out advising every person who can muster sufficient Italian 
to read the simile of the sheep, in the third canto of the Pur- 
gatorio. I think it the most perfect passage of the kind in 
the world, the most imaginative, the most picturesque, and 
the most sweetly expressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy 
without observing how little impression the forms of the ex- 
ternal world appear to have made on the mind of Dante. 
His temper and his situation had led him to fix his observation 
almost exclusively on human nature. The exquisite opening 
of the eighth * canto of the Purgatorio affords a strong in- 
stance of this. He leaves to others the earth, the ocean, and 
the sky. His business is with man. To other writers, 
evening may be the season of dews and stars and radiant 
clouds. To Dante it is the hour of fond recollection and 
passionate devotion,—the hour which melts the heart of the 
mariner and kindles the love of the pilgrim,—the hour when 
the toll of the bell seems to mourn for another day which is 
gone and will return no more. 

The feeling of the present age has taken a direction 
diametrically opposite. The magnificence of the physical 
world, and its influence upon the human mind, have been the 
favorite themes of our most eminent poets. The herd of 
blue-stocking ladies and sonneteering gentlemen seem to con- 
aider a strong sensibility to the “splendor of the grass, the 


*7 cannot help observing that Gray’s imitation of that noble line 

‘* Che paia’] giorno pianger che si muore,”’ 
fe one of the most striking instances of injudicious plagiarism with which I am 
acquainted. Dante did not put this strong personification at the beginning of his 
description. The imagination of the reader is so well prepared for it by the pre- 
vious lines, that it appears perfectly natural and pathetic. Placed as Gray has 
pesced it, neither preceded nor followed by any thing that harmonizes with it, it 

ecomes a frigid conceit. Woe to the unskilfui rider who ventures on the horses 
of Achilles. 
ol & adeyetvot 
avdpaor ye guntotor Saurmevar nd’ dxeeo gat, 
GAAw y' 7 AXARL TOY agavarn Téxe MATH. 
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glory of the flower,” as an ingredient absolutely indispen 
sable in the formation of a poetical mind. They treat with 
contempt all writers who are unfortunately 
+ nec ponere lucum 

Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare. 
The orthodox poetical creed is more Catholic. ‘The noblest 
earthly object of the contemplation of man is man himself. 
The universe, and all its fair and glorious forms, are indeed 
included in the wide empire of the imagination; but she 
has placed her home and her sanctuary amidst the inexhaus- 
tible varieties and the impenetrable mysteries of the mind. 

In tutte parti impera, e quivi regge ; 

Quivi é la sua cittade, e I’ alto seggio.* 
Othello is perhaps the greatest work in the world. From 
what does it derive its power? From the clouds? From 
the ocean? From the mountains? Or from love strong as 
death, and jealousy cruel as the grave! What is it that 
we go forth to see in Hamlet? Is it areed shaken with the 
wind? A small celandine? A bed of daffodils? Or is 
it to contemplate a mighty and wayward mind laid bare 
before us to the inmost recesses? It may perhaps be 
doubted whether tne lakes and the hills are better fitted 
for the education of a poet than the dusky streets of a huge 
capital. Indeed who is not tired to death with pure de- 
scription of scenery ? Is it not the fact, that external objects 
never strongly excite our feelings but when they are con. 
templated in reference to man, as illustrating his destiny, or 
as influencing his character? The most beautiful object 
in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful woman. 
But who that can analyze his feelings is not sensible that 
she owes her fascination less to grace of outline and deli- 
cacy of color.than to a thousand associations which, often 
unperceived by ourselves, connect those qualities with the 
source of our existence, with the nourishment of our in 
fancy, with the passions of our youth, with the hopes of our 
age, with elegance, with vivacity, with tenderness, with the 
strongest of natural instincts, with the dearest of social ties ? 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Floren- 
tine poet to the beauties of nature will not appear an un. 
paracnable aeficiency. On mankind no writer, with the 
exception of Shakspeare, has looked with a more penetrating 
eye. Ihave said that his poetical character had derived a 
tinge from his peculiar temper. It is on the sterner and 
*Inferno, canto i, 
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darker passions that he delights to dwell. All love, except 
ing the half mystic passion which he still felt for his buried 
Beatrice, had palled on the fierce and restless exile. The 
sad story of Rimini is almost asingle exception. I know not 
whether it has been remarked, that, in one point, misanthropy 
seems to have affected his mind as it did that of Swift. 
Nauseous and revolting images seem to have had a fasci- 
nation for his mind; and he repeatedly places before his 
~ readers, with all the energy of his incomparable style, the 
most loathsome objects of the sewer and the dissecting-room 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, which, 
I think, deserves notice. Ancient mythology has hardly 
2ver been successfully interwoven with modern poetry. One 
class of writers have introduced the fabulous deities merely 
as allegorical representatives of love, wine, or wisdom. 
This necessarily renders their works tame and cold. We 
may sometimes admire their ingenuity; but with what in- 
terest can we read of beings of whose personal existence the 
writer does not suffer us to entertain, for a moment, even a 
conventional belief? Even Spenser’s allegory is scarcely 
tolerable, till we contrive to forget that Una signifies in- 
nocence, and consider her merely as an oppressed lady under 
the protection of a generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted 
to preserve the personality of the classical divinities have 
failed from a different cause. They have been imitators, 
and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides and Catullus 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But 
they lived among men who did. Their imaginations, if 
not their opinions, took the color of the age. Hence the 
glorious inspiration of the Bacche and the Atys. Our 
minds are formed by circumstances: and I do not believe 
that it would be in the power of the greatest modern poet 
to lash himself up to a degree of enthusiasm adequate to 
the production of such works. 

Ayashi alone, among the poets of later times, has been, 
in this respect, neither an allegorist nor an imitator; and, 
consequently, he alone has introduced the ancient fictions 
with effect. His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, are abso- 
lutely terrific. Nothing can be more beautiful or original 
than the use which he has made of the river cf Lethe. He 
has never assigned to his mythological characters any func. 
tions inconsistent with the creed of the Catholic Church, 
He has related nothing concerning them which a good 
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Christian of that age might not believe possible. On this 
account, there is nothing in these passages that appears 
puerile or pedantic. On the contrary, this singular use of 
classical names suggests to the mind a vague and awful idea 
of some mysterious revelation, anterior to all recorded his- © 
tory, of which the dispersed fragments might have been 
retained amidst the impostures and superstitions of later 
religions. Indeed the mythology of the Divine Comedy is 
of the elder and more colossal mould. It breathes the spirit 
of Homer and Adschylus, not of Ovid and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to 
have been utterly ignorant of the Greek language; and his 
tavorite Latin models could only have served to mislead 
him. Indeed, it is impossible not to remark-his admiration 
of writers far inferior to himself; and, in particular, his 
idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and splendid as he is, has 
no pretensions to the depth and originality of mind which 
characterize his Tuscan worshipper. In truth, it may be 
laid down as an almost universal rule that good poets are 
bad critics. Their minds are under the tyranny of ten 
thousand associations imperceptible to others. The worst 
writer may easily happen to touch a spring which is con- 
nected in their minds with a long succession of beautiful 
images. They are like the gigantic slaves of Aladdin, gifted 
with matchless power, but bound by spells so mighty that 
when a child whom they could have crushed touched a talis- 
man, of whose secret he was ignorant, they immediately be- 
came his vassals. It has more than once happened to me 
to see minds, graceful and majestic as the Titania of Shak- 
jpeare, bewitched by the charms of an ass’s head, bestowing 
on it the fondest caresses, and crewning it with the sweetest 
flowers. Ineed only mention the poems attributed to Ossian. 
They are utterly worthless, except as an edifying instance of 
the success of a story without evidence, and of a book without 
merit. They are a chaos of words which present no image, 
of images which have no archetype :—they are without form 
and void; and darkness is upon the face of them. Yet how 
many men of genius have panegyrized and imitated them! 

The style of Dante is, if not his highest, perhaps his most 
peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it can be 
compared. The noblest models of Greek composition must 

ield to it. His words are the fewest and the best which it 
is possible to use. The first expression in which he clothes 
his thoughts is always so energetic and comprehensive that 
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amplification would only injure the effect. There is probably 
no writer in any language who has presented so many strong 
pictures to the mind. Yet there is probably no writer 
equally concise. This perfection of style is the principal 
merit of the Paradiso, which, as I have already remarked, 
is by no means equal in other respects to the two preceding 
parts of the poem. The force and felicity of the diction, 
however, irresistibly attract the reader through the theo 
logical lectures and the sketches of ecclesiastical biograph 
with which this division of the work too much abounds. It 
may seem almost absurd to quote particular specimens of 
an excellence which is diffused over all his hundred cantos. 
I will, however, instance the third canto of the Inferno, and 
the sixth of the Purgatorio, as passages incomparable in 
their kind. The merit of the latter is, perhaps, rather 
oratorical than poetical; norcan I recollect any thing in the 
great Athenian speeches which equals it in force of invective 
and bitterness of sarcasm. 1 have heard the most eloquent 
statesmen of the age remark that, next to Demosthenes, 
Dante is the writer who ought to be most attentively studied 
by every man who desires to attain oratorical eminence. 

But it is time to close this feeble and rambling critique. 
{ cannot refrain, however, from saying a few words upon 
the translations of the Divine Comedy. Boyd’s is as tedious 
and languid as the original is rapid and forcible. The 
strange measure which he has chosen, and, for aught I know, 
invented, is most unfit for such a work. Translations ought 
never to be written in a verse which requires much com- 
mand of rhyme. The stanza becomes a bed of Procrustes ; 
and the thoughts of the unfortunate author are alternately 
racked and curtailed to fit their new receptacle. The abrupt 
and yet consecutive style of Dante suffers more than that of 
any other poet by a version diffuse in style, and divided into 
paragraphs, fur they deserve no other name, of equal length. 

Nothing can be said in favor of Hayley’s attempt, but 
that it is better than Boyd’s. His mind was a tolerable 
specimen of filagree work,—rather elegant, and very feeble. 
All that can be said for his best works is that they are neat. 
All that can be said against his worst is that they are stupid. 
He might have translated Metastasio tolerably, But he was 
utterly unable to do justice to the 


‘‘yime e aspre e chiocce, 
Come si conv trrebbe al tristo buco.”’ * 


* Inf. rno, canto xxx)i. 
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I turn with pleasure from these wretched performances 
to Mr. Cary’s translation. It isa work which well deserves 
a separate discussion, and on which, if this article were not 
already too long, I could dwell with great pleasure. At 
present I will only say that there is no other version in the 
world, as far as I know, so faithful, yet that there is no 
other version which so fully proves that the translator is 
jhimself a man of poetical genius. Those who are ignorant 
of the Italian language should read it to become acquainted 
with the Divine Comedy. Those who are most intimate 
with Italian literature should read it for its original merits ; 
and I believe that they will find it difficult to determine 
whether the author deserves most praise for his intimacy 
with the language of Dante, or for his extraordinary mastery 
over his own. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN 
WRITERS. 


(Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, April, 1824.) 
No. II. PETRARCH. 


Et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 
Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores. VIRGIL. 


Ir would not be easy to name a writer whose celebrity, 
when both its extent and its duration are taken into the ac- 
count, can be considered as equal to that of Petrarch. Four 
centuries and a half have elapsed since his death. Yet still 
the inhabitants of every nation throughout the western 
world are as familiar with his character and his adventures 
as with the most illustrious names, and the most recent anec- 
dotes, of their own literary history. This is indeed a rare 
distinction, His detractors must acknowledge that it could 
not have been acquired by a poet destitute of merit. His 
admirers will scarcely maintain that the unassisted merit of 
Petrarch could have raised him to that eminence which has 
not yet been attained by Shakespeare, Milton, or Dante,— 


¢ 
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that eminence, of which perhaps no modern writer, exzept- 
ing himself and Cervantes, has long retained possession,~— 
an European reputation. 

It is not difficult to discover some of the causes to which 
this great man has owed a celebrity, which I cannot but 
think disproportioned to his real claims on the admiration 
of mankind. In the first place, he isanegotist. Egotism 
in conversation is universally abhorred. Lovers, and, I be- 
lieve, lovers alone, pardon it ineachother. Noservices, no 
talents, no powers of pleasing, render itendurable. Grati- 
tude, admiration, interest, fear, scarcely prevent those who 
are condemned to listen to it from indicating their disgust 
and fatigue. The childless uncle, the powerful patron, can 
scarcely extort this compliance. We leave the inside of the 
mail in a storm, and mount the box, rather than hear the 
history of ourcompanion. The chaplain bites his lips in the 
presence of thearchbishop. The midshipman yawns at the 
table of the First Lord. Yet, from whatever cause, this 
practice, the pest of conversation, gives to writing a zest 
which nothing else can impart. Rousseau made the boldest 
experiment of this kind; and it fully succeeded. In our 
own time Lord Byron, hy a series of attempts of the same 
nature, made himself the object of general interest and ad- 
miration. Wordsworth wrote with egotism more intense, 
but less obvious; and he has been rewarded with a sect of 
worshippers, comparatively small in number, but far more 
enthusiastic in their devotion. It is needless to multiply 
instances. Even now all the walks of literature are infested 
with mendicants for fame who attempt to excite our interest 
by exhibiting all the distortions of their intellects, and strip- 

ing the covering from all the putrid sores of their feelings. 
Nor are there wanting many who push their imitation of the 
beggars whom they resemble astep further, and who find it 
easier to extort a pittance from the spectator, by simulating 
deformity and debility from which they are exempt, than 
by such honest labor as their health and strength enable 
them to perform. In the mean time the credulous public 
pities and pampers a nuisance which requires only the tread- 
mill and the whip. This art, often successful when em- 
ployed by dunces, gives irresistible fascination to works 
which possess intrinsic merit. We are always desirous to 
know something of the character and situation of those 
whose writings we have perused with pleasure. The pas- 
sages in which Milton has alluded to his own circumstances 
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are perhaps read more frequently, and with more interest, 
than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing to observe 
with what labor critics have attempted to glean from the 
poems of Homersome hints as to his situation and feelings. 
Accerding to one hypothesis, he intended to describe him- 
self under the name of Demodocus. Others maintain that 
he was the identical Phemius whose life Ulysses spared. 
This propensity of the human mind explains, I think, in a 
great degree, the extensive popularity of a poet whose works 
are little else than the expression of his personal feelings. 

In the second place, Petrarch was not only an egotist, 
but an amatory egotist. The hopes and fears, the joysand 
sorrows, which he described, were derived from the passion 
which of all passions exerts the widest influence, and which 
of all passions borrows most from the imagination. He had 
also another immense advantage. He was the first eminent 
amatory poet who appeared after the great convulsion which 
had changed, not only the political, but the moral, state 
of the world. The Greeks, who, in their public institu- 
tions and their literary tastes, were diametrically opposed to 
the oriental nations, bore a considerable resemblance to 
those nations in their domestic habits. Like them they de- 
spised the intellects and immured the persons of their wo- 
men 3 and it was among the least of the frightful evils to 
which this pernicious system gave birth, that all the accom- 
plishments of mind, and all the fascinations of manner which 
in a highly-cultivated age, will generally be necessary to 
attach men to their female associates, were monopolized by 
the Phrynes and the Lamias. The indispensable ingredients 
of honorable and chivalrous love were nowhere to be found 
united. The matronsand their daughters, confined in the 
harem,—insipid, uneducated, ignorant of all but the me- 
chanical arts, scarcely seen till they were married,—could 
rarely excite interest; while their brilliant rivals, half 
graces, half harpies, elegant and informed, but fickle and 
rapacious, could never inspire respect. 

The state of society in Rome was, in this point, far hap- 
pier; and the Latin literature partook of the superiority. 
The Roman poets have decidedly surpassed those of Greece 
in the delineation of the passion of love. There is no sub- 
ject which they have treated with so much success. Ovid, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, and Propertius, in spite of all 
their faults, must beallowed to rank high in this department 
of the art. To these I wouldadd my favorite Plautus : who 
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though he took his plot from Greece, found, I suspect, the 
originals of his enchanting female characters at Rome. 

Still many evils remained ; and, in the decline of the 
great empire, all that was pernicious in its domestic institu- 
tions appeared more strongly. Under the influence of 
governments at once dependent and tyrannical, which pur- 
chased, by cringing to their enemies, the power of trampling 
on their subjects, the Romans sunk into the lowest state of 
effeminacy and debasement. Falsehood, cowardice, sloth, 
conscious and unrepining degradation, formed the national 
character. Such a character is totally incompatible with 
the stronger passion. Love, in particular, which in the 
modern sense of the word, imphes protection and devotion 
on the one side, confidence on the other, respect and fidelity 
on both, could not exist among the sluggish and heartless 
slaves who cringed around the thrones of Honorius and 
Augustulus. At this period the great renovation com- 
menced. ‘he warriors of the north, destitute as they were 
of knowledge and humanity, brought with them, from their 
forests and marshes, those qualities without which humanity 
is a weakness, and knowledge a curse,—energy—indepen- 
dence—the dread of shame—the contempt of danger. It 
would be most interesting to examine the manner in which 
the admixture of the savage conqueror and the effeminate 
slaves, after many generations of darkness and agitation, pro- 
duced the modern European character ;—to trace back, from 
the first conflict to the final amalgamation, the operation of 
that mysterious alchemy, which, from hostile and worthless 
elements, has extracted the pure gold of human nature—to 
analyze the mass, and to determine the proportion in which 
the ingredients are mingled. But I will confine myself to 
the subject to which I have more particularly referred. 
The nature of the passion of love had undergone a complete, 
change. It still retained, indeed, the fanciful and volup- 
tuous character which it had possessed among the southern 
nations of antiquity. But it was tinged with the supersti- 
tious veneration with which the northern warriors had been 
accustomed to regard women. Devotion and war had im- 
parted to it their most solemn and animating feelings. It 
was sanctified by the blessings of the Church, and decorated 
with the wreaths of the tournament. Venus, as in the 
ancient fable, was again rising above the dark and tempes- 
tuous waves which had so long covered her beauty. Butshe 
rose not now, as of old, in exposed and luxurious loveliness. 
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She sii] wore the cestus of her ancient witchcraft ; but the 
diadem of Juno was on her brow, and the egis of Pallas in 
her hands. Love might, in fact, be called a new passion ; 
and it is not astonishing that the first poet of eminence who 
wholly devoted his genius to this theme should have excited 
an extraordinary sensation. He may be compared to an 
-adventurer who accidentally lands in a rich and unknown 
‘island; and who, though he may only set up an ill-shaped 
cross upon the shore, acquires possession of its treasures, 
and gives it his name. The claim of Petrarch was indeed 
somewhat like that of Amerigo Vespucci to the continent 
which should have derived its appellation from Columbus. 
The Provengal poets were unquestionably the masters of the 
Florentine. But they wrote in an age which could not ap- 
preciate their merits; and their imitator lived at the very 
period when composition in the vernacular language began 
vo attract general attention. Petrarch was in literature 
what a Valentine is in love. The public preferred him, not 
because his merits were of a transcendent order, but because 
he was the first person whom they saw after they awoke 
from their long sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his im- 
mediate successors than with those who had preceded him. 
Till more than a century after his death Italy produced no 
poet who could be compared to him. This decay of genius 
is doubtless to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the influ- 
ence which his own works had exercised uy .n the literature 
of his country, Yetit has conduced much to his fame. 
Nothing is more favorable to the reputation of a writer than 
to be succeeded by a race inferior to himself; and it is an 
advantage, from obvious causes, much more frequently en- 
joyed by those who corrupt the national taste than by those 
who improve it. 

‘Another cause has co-operated with those which I have 
mentioned to spread the renown of Petrarvh. I mean the 
interest which is inspired by the events of his life—an in- 
terest which must have been strongly felt by his contem- 
poraries, since, after an interval of five hundred years, no 
critic can be wholly exempt from its influence. — Among 
the great men to whom we owe the resuscitation of science 
he deserves the foremost place; and his enthusiastic attach: 
ment to this great cause constitutes his most just and splen 
did title to the gratitude of posterity. He was the votary 
of literature. He loved it with a perfect love. He wor 
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shipped it with an almost fanatical devotion. He was the 
missionary, who proclaimed its discoveries to distant coun- 
tries—the pilgrim, who travelled far and wide to collect its 
reliques—the hermit, who retired to seclusion to meditate 
on its beauties—the champion, who fought its battles—the 
conqueror, who, in more than a metaphorical sense, led bar- 
barism and ignorance in triumph, and received in the cap- 
~ itol the laurel which his magnificent victory had earned. 
,. Nothing can be conceived more noble or affecting than 
that ceremony. The superb palaces and porticoes, by which 
had rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and Cesar, had long 
mouldered into dust. The laurelled fasces—the golden 
eagles—the shouting legions—the captives and the pictured 
cities—were indeed wanting to his victorious procession. 
The sceptre had passed away from Rome. But she still re- 
tained the mightier influence of an intellectual empire, and 
was now toconfer the prouder reward of an intellectual 
triumph. To the man who had extended the dominion of 
her ancient language—who had erected the trophies of 
philosophy and imagination in the haunts of ignorance and 
ferocity—whose captives were the hearts of admiring nations 
enchained by the influence of his song—whose spoils were 
the treasures of ancient genius rescued from obscurity and 
decay—the Eternal City offered the just and glorious tribute 
of her gratitude. Amidst the rnined monuments of ancient 
and the infant erections of modern art, he who had restored 
the broken link between the two ages of human civilization 
was crowned with the wreath which he had deserved from 
the moderns who owed to him their refinement—from the 
ancients who owed to him their fame. Never was a coro- 
nation so august witnessed by Westminster or by Rheims. 
When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the private 
chamber of the poet,—when we contemplate the struggle of 
passion and virtue,—the eye dimmed, the cheek furrowed, 
by the tears of sinful and hopeless desire,—when we reflect 
on the whole history of his attachment, from the gay fantasy 
of his youth to the lingering despair of his age, pity and 
affection mingle with our admiration. Even after death had 
placed the last seal on his misery, we see him devoting to the 
cause of the human mind all the strength and energy which 
love and sorrow had spared. He lived the apostle of litera- 
ture ;—he fell its martyr :—he was found dead with his head 
reclined on a book. 
Those who have studied the life and writings of Petrarch 
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with attention, will perhaps be inclined to make some de- 
Auctions from this panegyric. It cannot be denied that 
his merits were disfigured by a most unpleasant affectation. 
His zeal for literature communicated a tinge of pedantry to 
all his feelings and opinions. His love was the love ofa 
sonneteer :—his patriotism was the patriotism of an antiqua- 
rian. ‘The interest with which we contemplate the works, 
and study the history, of those who, in former ages, have 
occupied our country, arises from the associations which 
connect them with the community in which are comprised all 
the objects of our affection and our hope. In the mind of 
Petrarch these feelings were reversed. He loved Italy, be- 
cause it abounded with the monuments of the ancient masters 
of the world. His native city—the fair and glorious Florence 
—the modern Athens, then in all the bloom and strength of 
its youth, could not obtain, from the most distinguished of 
its citizens, any portion of that passionate homage which he 
paid to the decrepitude of Rome. These and many other 
blemishes, though they must in candor be acknowledged, 
can but in avery slight degree diminish the glory of his 
career. For my own part, I look upon it with so much fond- 
ness and pleasure that I feel reluctant to turn from it to the 
consideration of his works, which I by no means contemplate 
with equal admiration. 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers of 
Petrarch. He did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly 
presenting sensible objects to the imagination ;—and _ this is 
the more remarkable, because the talent of which I speak is 
that which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian poets. In the 
Divine Comedy it is displayed in its highest perfection. It 
characterizes almost every celebrated poem in the language. 
Perhaps this is to be attributed to the circumstance that paint- 
ing and sculpture had attained a high degree of excellence 
in Italy before poetry had been extensively cultivated. Men 
were debarred from books, but accustomed from childhood 
to contemplate the admirable works of art, which, even in 
the thirteenth century, Italy began to produce. Hence their 
imaginations received so strong a bias that, even in their 
writings, a taste for graphic delineation is discernible. The 
progress of things in England has been in all respects differ- 
ent. The consequence is, that English historical pictures 
are poems on canvas; while Italian poems are pictures 
painted to the mind by means of words. Of this national 
characteristic the writings of Petrarch are almost totally 
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destitute. His sonnets indeed, from their subject and nature, 
and his Latin poems, from the restraints which always shackle 
one who writes in a dead language, cannot fairly be received 
in evidence. But his Triumphs absolutely required the ex- 
ercise of this talent, and exhibit no indications of it. 

- Genius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius of a 
hgh order. His ardent, tender, and magnificent turn of 
thought, his brilliant fancy, his command of expression, at 
once forcible and elegant, must be acknowledged. Nature 
meant him for the prince of lyric writers. But by one fatal 
present she deprived her other gifts of half their value. He 
would have beenamuch greater poet had he been a less clever 
man. His ingenuity was the bane of his mind. He abandoned 
the noble and natural style, in which he might have excelled, 
for the conceits which he produced with a facility at once 
admirable and disgusting. His muse, like the Roman lady in 
Livy, was tempted by gaudy ornaments to betray the fast- 
nesses of her strength, and, like her, was crushed beneath the 
glittering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his thoughts is very remarkable. It is 
impossibie to look without amazement on a mind so fertile 
in combinations, yet so barren of images. His amatory 
poetry is wholly made up of a very few topics, disposed in 
so many orders, and exhibited in so many lights, that it re- 
minds us of those arithmetical problems about permutations, 
which so much astonish the unlearned. The French cook, 
who boasted that he could make fifteen different dishes out 
of a nettle-top, was not a greater master of his art. The 
mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. At every turn it pre- 
sents us with new forms, always fantastic, occasionally 
beautiful; and we can scarcely believe that all these varieties 
have been produced by the same worthless fragments of 
glass. The sameness of his images is, indeed, in some degree, 
to be attributed to the sameness of his subject. It would 
be unreasonable to expect perpetual variety from so many 
hundred compositions, all of the same length, all in the same 
measure, and all addressed to the same insipid and heartless 
coquette. I cannot but suspect also that the perverted taste, 
which is the blemish of his amatory verses, was to be attrib- 
uted to the influence of Laura, who probably, like most critics 
of her sex, preferred a gaudy to a majestic style. Be this 
as it may, he no sooner changes his subjectthan he changes 
his manner. When he speaks of the wrongs and degrada. 
tion of Italy, devastated by foreign invaders, and but feebly 
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defended by her pusillanimous children, the effeminate lisp 
of the sonneteer is exchanged for a cry, wild and solemn, 
and piercing as that which proclaimed “Sleep no more” 
to the bloody house of Cawdor. “Italy seems not to feel 
her sufferings,” exclaims her impassioned poet ; “decrepit, 
sluggish, and languid, will she sleep forever? Will there 
be none to awake her? Oh that I had my hands twisted 
in her hair!” * 

Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against the 
Mahometan Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of Christ. 
His magnificent enumeration of the ancient exploits of the 
Greeks must always excite admiration, and cannot be pe- 
rused without the deepest interest, at a time when the wise 
and good, bitterly disappointed in so many other countries, 
are looking with breathless anxiety towards the natal land of 
liberty,—the field of Marathon,—and the deadly pass where 
the Lion of Lacedemon turned to bay.f 

His poems on religious subjects also deserve the highest 
commendation. At the head of these must be placed the Ode 
to the Virgin. It is, perhaps, the finest hymn in the world. 
His devout veneration receives an exquisitely poetical char- 
acter from the delicate perception of the sex and the loveli- 
ness of his idol, which we may easily trace throughout the 
whole composition. 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and similar parts 
of the writings of Petrarch; but I must return to his amator 
poetry: to that he entrusted his fame; and to that he has 
principally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this 
subject is the universal brilliancy with which they are lighted 
up. The natural language of the passions is, indeed, often 
figurative and fantastic ; and with none is this more the case 
than with that of love. Still there is a limit. The feelings 
should, indeed, have their ornamental garb; but, like an 
elegant woman, they should be neither niuffled nor exposed. 
The drapery should be so arranged, as at once to answer the 
purposes of modest concealment and judicious display. The 
decorations should sometimes be employed to hide a defect, 
and sometimes to heighten a beauty; but never to conceal, 
much less to distort, the charms to which they are subsidik 
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ary. The love of Petrarch, on the contrary, arrays itself 
like a foppish savage, whose nose is bored with a guldea ring, 
whose skin is painted with grotesque forms and dazzling 
colors, and whose ears are drawn down his shoulders by the 
weight of jewels. It is a rule, without any exception, in all 
kinds of composition, that the principal idea, the predomi- 
nant feeling, should never be confounded with the accom- 
panying decorations. It should generally be distinguished 
from them by greater simplicity of expression ; as we receg 
nize Napoleon in the pictures of his battles, amidst a crowd 
of embroidered coats and plumes, by his gray cloak and his 
hat without a feather. In the verses of Petrarch it is gener- 
ally impossible to say what thought is meant to be prominent. 
All is equally elaborate. The chief wears the same gorgeous 
and degrading livery with his retinue, and obtains only his 
share of the indifferent stare which we bestow upon them in 
common. The poems have no strong lights and shades, no 
background, no foreground ;—they are like the illuminated 
figures in an oriental manuscript,—plenty of rich tints and 
no perspective. Such are the faults of the most celebrated 
of these compositions. Of those which are universally ac 
knowledged to be bad it is scarcely possible to speak witl 
patience. Yet they have much in common with their splen 
did companions. They differ from them, as a May-day 
procession of chimney-sweepers differs from the Field of 
Cloth of Gold. They have the gaudiness but not the wealth. 
His muse belongs to that numerous class of females who 
have no objection to be dirty, while they can be tawdry. 
When his brilliant conceits are exhausted, he supplies their 
place with metaphysical quibbles, forced antitheses, bad puns, 
and execrable charades. In his fifth sonnet he may, I think, 
be said to have sounded the lowest chasm of the Bathos. 
Upon the whole, that piece may be safely pronounced to he 
the worst attempt at poetry, and the worst attempt at wit, 
in the world. 

A strong proof of the truth of these criticisms is, that 
almost all the sonnets produce exactly the same effect on the 
mind of the reader. They relate to all the various moods of 
a lover, from joy to despair :—yet they are perused, as far 
as my experience and observation have gone, with exactly the 
samefeeling. The fact is, that in none of them are the passion 
_ and the ingenuity mixed in just proportions. There is not 
enough sentiment to dilute the condiments which are em- 
ployed to season it. The repast which he sets before us 
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resembles the Spanish entertainment in Dryden’s Mock As. 
trologer, at which the relish of all the dishes and sauces was 
overpowered by the common flavor of spice. Fish, flesh, 
fowl,—every thing at table tasted of nothing but red pepper. 

The writings of Petrarch may indeed suffer undeservedly 
from one cause to which I must allude, His imitators have 
so much familiarized the ear of Italy and of Europe to the 
favorite topics of amorous flattery and lamentation, that we 
can scarcely think them original when we find them in the 
first author; and, even when our understandings have con- 
vinced us that they were new to him, they are still old to 
us. This has been the fateof many of the finest passages of 
the most eminent writers. It is melancholy to trace a noble 
thought from stage to stage of its profanation: to see it 
transferred from the first illustrious wearer to his lacqueys, 
turned, and turned again, and at Jast hung on a scare-crow. 
Petrarch has really suffered much from this cause. Yet 
that he should have so suffered is a sufficient proof that his 
excellences were not of the highest order. A line may be 
stolen ; but the pervading spirit of a great poet is not to be 
surreptitiously obtained by a plagiarist. The continued 
imitation of twenty-five centuries has left Homer as it 
found him. If every simile and every turn of Dante had 
been copied ten thousand times, the Divine Comedy would 
have retained all its freshness. It was easy for the porter 
in Farquhar to pass for Beau Clincher, by borrowing his 
lace and his pulvilio. It would have been more difficult to 
enact Sir Harry Wildair. 

Before I quit this subject I must defend Petrarch fror 
one accusation, which is in the present day frequently brought 
against him. His sonnets are pronounced by a large sect 
of critics not to possess certain qualities which they maintain 
to be indispensable to sonnets, with as much confidence, and 
as much reason, as their prototypes of old insisted on the 
unities of thedrama. Jam an exoteric—utterly unable to ex: 
plain the mysteries of this new poetical faith. I only know 
that it is a faith, which except a man do keep pure and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall be called a blockhead. I 
cannot, however, refrain from asking what is the particular 
virtue which belongs to fourteen as distinguished from all 
other numbers. Does it arise from its being a multiple of 
seven? Has this principle any reference to the sabbatical 
ordinance? Or is it to the order of rhymes that these singular 
properties are attached? Unhappily the sonnets of Shak 
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speare differ as much in this respect from those of Petrarch, 
as from a Spenserian or an octave stanza. Away with this 
unmeaning jargon! We have pulled down the old regime 
of criticism. I trust that we shall never tolerate the equally 
pedantic and irrational despotism, which some of the rev- 
olutionary leaders would erect upon its ruins, We have 
not dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this. 
These sonnet-fanciers would do well to reflect that, 
jthough the style of Petrarch may not suit the standard of 
: es which they have chosen, they lie under great ob- 
“ligations to these very poems,—that, but for Petrarch, the 
measure, concerning which they legislate so judiciously, 
would probably never have attracted notice ;—and that to 
him they owe the pleasure of admiring, and the glory of 
composing, pieces, which seem to have been produced by 
Master Slender, with the assistance of his man Simple. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without making a few 
observations on the Latin writings of Petrarch. It appears 
that, both by himself and by his contemporaries, these were 
far more highly valued than his compositions in the vernae 
ular language. Posterity, the supreme court of literary ap 
peal, has not only reversed the judgment, but, according te 
its general practice, reversed it with costs, and condemned 
the unfortunate works to pay, not only for their own inferi- 
ority, but also for the injustice of those who had given them 
an unmerited preference. And it must be owned that, with- 
out making large allowances for the circumstances under 
which they were produced, we cannot pronounce a very 
favorable judgment. They must be considered as exotics, 
transplanted to a foreign climate, and reared in an unfavor- 
able situation ; and it would be unreasonable to expect from 
them the health and the vigor which we find in the indige- 
nous plants around them, or which they might themselves 
have possessed in their native soil. He has but very imper- 
fectly imitated the style of the Latin authors, and has not 
compensated for the deficiency by enriching the ancient lan- 
guage with the graces of modern poetry. The splendor 
and ingenuity, which we admire, even when we condemn it, 
in his Italian works, is almost totally wanting, and only illu- 
minates with rare and occasional glimpses the dreary ob- 
security of the Africa. The eclogues have more animation ; 
but they can only be called poems by courtesy. They have 
nothing in common with his writings in his native language 
except the eternal pun about Laura and Daphne. None of 
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these works would have placed him on a level with Vida or 
Buchanan. Yet, when we compare him with those who pre- 
ceded him, when we consider that he went on the forlorn 
hope of literature, that he was the first who perceived, and 
the first who attempted to revive, the finer elegancies of 
the ancient language of the world, we shall perhaps think 
more highly of him than of those who could never have sur- 
passed his beanties if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence 
of Cicero, as well as the poetical majesty of Virgil. His 
essay on the Remedies of Good and Evil Fortune is a singu- 
lar work, in a colloquial form, and a most scholastic style. 
It seems to be framed upon the model of the Tusculan Ques- 
tions,—with what success those who have read it may easily 
determine. It consists of a series of dialogues: in each of 
these a person is introduced who has experienced some happy 
or some adverse event: he gravely states his case; and a 
reasoner, or rather Reason personified, confutes him ; a task 
not very difficult, since the disciple defends his position only 
by pertinaciously repeating it, in almost the same words, at the 
end of every argument of his antagonist. In this manner 
Petrarch solves an immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt 
whether it would be possible to name any pleasure or any 
calamity which does not find a place in this dissertation. 
He gives excellent advice to a man who is in expectation of 
discovering the philosopher’s stone ;—to another, who has 
formed a fine aviary ;—to a third, who is delighted with the 
tricks of a favorite monkey. His lectures to the unfortu- 
nate are equally singular. He seems to imagine that a pre- 
cedent in point is a sufficient consolation for every form of 
suffering. ‘* Our town is taken,” says one complainant ; ‘* Sa 
was Troy,” replies his comforter. ‘‘My wife has eloped,” 
says another ; ‘If it has happened to you once, it happened 
to Menelaus twice.” One poor fellow is in great distress at 
having discovered that his wife’s son is none of his. “It is 
hard,” says he, “‘ that I should have had the expense of 
bringing up one who is indifferent to me.” ‘You are a 
man,” returns his monitor, quoting the famous line of Ter- 
ence; “‘and nothing that belongs to any other man ought to 
be indifferent to you.” The physical calamities of life are 
not omitted ; and there is in particular a disquisition on the 
advantages of having the itch, which, if not convincing, is 
certainly very amusing. 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician, or rather 
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upon the medical science, have more spirit. Petrarch was 
thoroughly in earnest on this subject. And the bitterness of 
his feelings occasionally produces, in the midst of his clas- 
sical and scholastic pedantry, a sentence worthy of the second 
Philippic. Swift himself might have envied the chapter 
on the causes of the paleness of physicians. 

Of his Latin works the Epistles are the most generally 
known and admired. As compositions they are certainly 
superior to his essays. But their excellence is only compar 
ative. From so large a collection of letters, written by so 
eminent a man, during so varied and eventful a life, we 
should have expected a complete and spirited view of the 


literature, the manners, and the politics of the age. A travel- 


ler—a poet—a scholar—a lover—a courtier—a recluse—he 
might have perpetuated, in an imperishable record, the form 
and pressure of the age and body of the time. Those who 
read his correspondence, in the hope of finding such informa- 
tion as this, will be utterly disappointed. It contains noth- 
ing characteristic of the period or of the individual. It is 
a series, not of letters, but of themes ; and, as it is not gener- 
ally known, might be very safely employed at public schools 
as a magazine of common-places. Whether he write on poli- 
tics to the Emperor and the Doge, or send advice and con- 
solation to a private friend, every line is crowded with exam- 
ples and quotations, and sounds big with Anaxagoras and 
Scipio. Such was the interest excited by the character of 
Petrarch, and such the admiration which was felt for his epis- 
tolary style, that it was with difficulty that his letters 
reached the place of their destination. The poet describes, 
with pretended regret and real complacency, the importu- 
nity of the curious, who often opened, and sometimes stole, 
these favorite compositions. It is a remarkable fact that, 
of all his epistles, the least affected are those which are ad- 
dressed to the dead and the unborn. Nothing can be more 
absurd than his whim of composing grave letters of expos- 
tulation and commendation to Cicero and Seneca; yet these 
strange performances are written in a far more natural man- 
ner than his communications to his living correspondents. 
But of all his Latin works the preference must be given to 
the Epistle to Posterity ; a simple, noble, and pathetic com- 
position, most honorable both to his taste and his heart. If 
we can make allowance for some of the affected humility 
of an author, we shall perhaps think that no literary man 
has left a more pleasing memorial of bimself. 
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In conclusion, we may pronounce that the works of 
Petrarch were below both his genius and his celebrity ; and 
that the circumstances under which he wrote were as ad- 
verse to the development of his powers as they were favora- 
ble to the extension of his fame. 


HALLAM. * 
(Edinburgh Review, September, 1828.) 


History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, is a 
compound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general - 
truths on the mind by a vivid representation of particular 
characters and incidents. But, in fact, the two hostile ele- 
ments of which it consists have never been known to form 
a perfect amalgamation ; and at length, in our own time, 
they have been completely and professedly separated. Good 
histories, in the proper sense of the word, we have not. 
But we have good historical romances, and good historical 
essays. ‘The imagination and the reason, if we may use a 
legal metaphor, have made partition of a province of liter- 
ature of which they were formerly seized per my et per tout ; 
and now they hold their respective portions in severalty, in- 
stead of holding the whole in common. 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near, to 
place us in the society of a great man on an eminence 
which overlooks the field of a mighty battle, to invest with 
the reality of human flesh and blood beings whom we are 
too much inclined to consider as personified qualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all their 
peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to show us 
over their houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage 
their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture, these parts of the duty which properly 
belongs to the historian have been appropriated by the his- 
torical novelist. On the other hand, to extract the philos- 
ophy of history, to direct our judgment of events and men, 
to trace the connection of causes and effects, and to draw 
from the occurrences of former times general lessons of 
moral and political wisdom, has become the business of a 
distinct class of writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into which history has 
been thus divided, the one may be compared to a map, the 
other to a painted landscape. ‘The picture, though it places 
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the country before us, does not enable us to ascertain with 
accuracy the dimensions, the distances, and the angles. The 
map is not a work of imitative art. It presents no scene to 
the imagination; but it gives us exact information as to the 
bearings of the various points, and isa more useful compan- 
ion to the traveller or the general than the painted land- 
scape could be, though it were the grandest that ever Rosé 
peopled with outlaws, or the sweetest over which Claude 
ever poured the mellow effulgence of a setting sun. 

It is remarkable that the practice of separating the two 
mgredients of which history is composed has become yrev- 
alent on the Continent as well as in this country. Italy 
has already produced a historical novel, of high merit and 
of still higher promise. In France, the practice has been 
carried to a length somewhat whimsical. M. Sismondi 
publishes a grave and stately history of the Merovingian 
Kings, very valuable, and a little tedious. He then sends 
forth as a companion to it a novel, in which he attempts to 
give a lively representation of characters and manners. 
This course, as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages of 
a division of labor, and none of its advantages. We under- 
stand the expediency of keeping the functions of cook and 
coachman distinct. The dinner will be better dressed, and 
the horses better managed. But where the two situations 
are united, as in the Maitre Jacques of Moliére, we do 
not see that the matter is much mended by the solemn form 
with which the pluralist passes from one of his employments 
to the other. 

We manage these things better in England. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott gives us a novel; Mr. Hallam a critical and argu- 
mentative history. Both are occupied with the same mat- 
ter. But the former looks at it with the eye of a sculptor. 
His intention is to give an express and lively image of its 
external form. The latter is an anatomist. His task is to 
dissect the subject to its inmost recesses, and to lay bare be 
fore us all the springs of motion and all the causes of decay, 

Mr. Hallam is, on the whole, far better qualified than 
any other writer of our time for the office which he has un- 
dertaken. He has great industry and great acuteness. His 
knowledge is extensive, various, and profound. His mind 
is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp, and 
by the delicacy of its tact. His speculations have none of 
that vagueness which is the common fault of political phi- 
losopty, On the contrary, they are strikingly practical, 
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and teach us not only the general rule, but the mode of ap 
plying it to solve particular cases. In this respect they 
often remind us of the Discourses of Machiavelli. 

The style is sometimes open to the charge of harshness. 
We have also here and there remarked a little of that un- 
pleasant trick, which Gibbon brought into fashion, the trick, 
we mean, of telling a story by implication and allusion. 
Mr. Hallam, however, has an excuse which Gibbon had not. 
His work is designed for readers who are already acquainted 
with the ordinary books on English history, and who car 
therefore unriddle these litttle enigmas without difficulty 
The manner of the book is, on the whole, not unworthy oj 
the matter. The language, even where most faulty, is 
weighty and massive, and indicates strong sense in every 
line. It often rises to an eloquence, not florid or impas- 
sioned, but high, grave, and sober; such as would become 
a State paper, or a judgment delivered by a great magistrate, 
a Somers or a D’ Aguesseau. 

In this respect the character of Mr. Hallam’s mind cor- 
responds strikingly with that of his style. His work is emi- 
nently judicial. Its whole spirit is that of the bench, not 
that of the bar. He sums up with a calm, steady impartial- 
ity, turning neither to the right nor to the left, glossing 
over nothing, exaggerating nothing, while the advocates on 
both sides are alternately biting their lips to hear their con- 
flicting misstatements and sophisms exposed. Ona general 
survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional 
History the most impartial book that we ever read. We 
tkink it the more incumbent on us to bear this testimony 
strongly at first setting out, because, in the course of our 
remarks, we shall think it right to dwell principally on those 
parts of it from which we dissent. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam which, while 
it adds to the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away 
something from their popularity. He is less of a worship} er 
than any historian whom we can call to mind. Every political 
sect has its esoteric and its exoteric school, its abstract doc- 
trines for the initiated, its visible symbols, its imposing 
forms, its mythological fables for the vulgar. It assists the 
devotion of those who are unable to raise themselves to the 
contemplation of pure truth by all the devices of Pagan or 
Papal superstition. It has its altars and its deified heroes, 
its relics and pilgrimages, its canonized martyrs and con- 
fessors, its festivals and its legendary miracles. Our pious 
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ancestors, we are told, deserted the High Altar of Canter. 
bury, to lay all their obligations on the shrine of St. Thomas. 
In the same manner the great and comfortable doctrines of 
the Tory creed, those particularly which relate to restrictions 
on worship and on trade, are adored by squires and rectors 
in Pitt Clubs, under the name of a minister who was as bad 
a representative of the system which has been christened 
after him as Becket of the spirit of the Gospel. On the 
other hand, the cause for which Hampden bled on the field 
and Sydney on the scaffold is enthusiastically toasted by 
many an honest radical who would be puzzled to explain 
the difference between Ship-money and the Habeas Corpus 
Act. It may be added that, as in religion, so in politics, 
few even of those who are enlightened enough to comprehend 
the meaning latent under the emblems of their faith can 
resist the contagion of the popular superstition. Often, 
when they flatter themselves that they are merely feigning 
a compliance with the prejudices of the vulgar, they are 
themselves under the influenee of those very prejudices. 
It probably was not altogether on grounds of expediency that 
Socrates taught his followers to honor the gods whom the 
State honored, and bequeathed a cock to Esculapius with 
his dying breath. So there is often a portion of willing 
credulity and enthusiasm in the veneration which the most 
discerning men pay to their political idols. From the very 
nature of man it must be so. The faculty by which we in- 
separably associate ideas which have often been presented 
to us in conjunction is not under the absolute control of the 
will. It may be quickened into morbid activity. It may 
be reasoned into sluggishness. But in a certain degree it 
will always exist. The almost absolute mastery,which Mr. 
Hallam has obtained over feelings of this class is perfectly 
astonishing to us, and will, we believe, be not only astonishing 
but offensive to many of his readers. It must particularly 
disgust those people who, in their speculations on politics, 
are not reasoners but fanciers ; whose opinions, even when 
sincere, are not produced, according to the ordinary law of 
intellectual births, by induction or inference, but are equiv- 
ocally generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the 
overflowing of tumid imaginations. A man of this class is 
always in extremes. He cannot be a friend to liberty with- 
out calling for a community of goods, or a friend to order 
without taking under his protection the foulest excesses of 
tyranny. His admiration oscillates between the most 
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worthless of rebels and the most worthless of oppressors, 
between Marten, the disgrace of the High Court of Justice, 
and Laud, the disgrace of the Star Chamber. He can for- 
give any thing but temperance and impartiality. He has a 
certain sympathy with the violence of his opponents, as well 
as with that of his associates. In every furious partizan he 
sees cither his present self or his former self, the pensioner 
that is, or the Jacobin that has been. But he is unable to, 
comprehend a writer who, steadily attached to principles, 
is indifferent about names and badges, and who judges of 
characters with equable severity, not altogether untinctured 
with cynicism, but free from the slightest touch of passion, 
party spirit, or caprice. ; 

We should probably like Mr. Hallam’s book more if, 
instead of pointing out with strict fidelity the bright points 
and the dark spots of both parties, he had exerted himself 
to whitewash the one and to blacken the other. But we 
should certainly prize it far less. Eulogy and invective may 
be had for the asking. But for cold rigid justice, the one 
weight and the one measure, we know not where else we 
can look. 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and 
misrepresented by writers of different parties than the his- 
tory of the Reformation. In this labyrinth of falsehood 
and sophistry, the guidance of Mr. Hallam is peculiarly 
valuable. It is impossible not to admire the even-handed 
justice with which he deals out castigation to right and left 
6n the rival persecutors. 

It is vehemently maintained by some writers of the 
present day that Elizabeth persecuted neither Papists nor 
Puritans as such, and that the severe measures which she oc- 
casionally adopted were dictated, not by religious intolerance, 
hut by political necessity. Even the excellent account of 
those times which Mr. Hallam has given has not altogether 
imposed silence on the authors of this fallacy. The title of 
the Queen, they say, was annulled by the Pope; her throne 
was given to another ; her subjects were incited to rebellion; 
ner life was menaced; every Catholic was bound in con- 
science to be a traitor; it was therefore against traitors, not 
against Catholics, that the penal laws were enacted. 

In order that our readers may be fully competent to ap- 
preciate the merits of this defence, we will state, as concisely 
as vossible, the substance of some of these laws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before 
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the least hostility to her government had been shown by 
the Catholic population, an act passed prohibiting the cele- 
bration of the rites of the Romish Chureh, on pain of forfeit- 
ure for the first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for the 
second, and of perpetual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting, that all who had 
ever graduated at the Universities or received holy orders, 
all lawyers, and all magistrates, should take the oath of 
supremacy when tendered to them, on pain of forfeiture and 
imprisonment during the royal pleasure. After the lapse of 
three months, the oath might again be tendered to them ; 
and, if it were again refused, the recusant was guilty of high 
treason. A prospective law, however severe, framed to ex- 
clude Catholics from the liberal professions, would have 
been mercy itself compared with this odious act. It is a 
retrospective statute ; it is a resrospéctive penal statute; it 
is a retrospective penal statute against alarge class. We will 
not positively affirm that a lay of this description must al- 
ways, and under all circums‘ances, be unjustifiable. But 
the presumption-against it is most violent ; nor do we re- 
member any crisis, either *n our own history, or in the 
history of any other country, which would have rendered 
such a provision necessary In the present case, what cir- 
cumstances called for extraordinary rigor? There might 
be disaffection among the Catholics. ‘The prohibition of 
their worship would naturally produce it. But it is from 
their situation, not from their conduct, from the wrongs 
which they had suffered, not from those which they had 
committed, that the existence of discontent among them 
must be inferred. ‘There were libels, no doubt, and proph- 
ecies, and rumors, and suspicions, strange grounds for a law 
inflicting capital penalties, ex post facto, on a large body of 
men. 

Hight years later, the bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth 
produced a third law. This law, to which alone, as we con- 
ceive, the defence now under our consideration can apply, 
provides that, if any Catholic shall convert a Protestant to 
the Romish Church, they shall both suffer death as for high 
treason. 

We believe that we might safely content ourselves with 
stating the fact, and leaving it to the judgment of every 
plain Englishman. Recent controversies have, however, 
given so much importance to this subject, that we will offer 
a few remarks on it 
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In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favo1 
of Elizabeth apply with much greater force to the case of 
her sister Mary. The Catholics did not, at the time of 
Elizabeth’s accession, rise in arms to seat a Pretender on 
her throne. But before Mary had given, or could give, 
provocation, the most distinguished Protestants attempted 
to set aside her rights in favor of the Lady Jane. That at 
tempt, and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, furnished 
at least as good a plea for the burning of Protestants, as the 
-conspiracies against Elizabeth furnish for the hanging and 
embowelling of Papists. , 

The fact is that both pleas are worthless alike. If such 
arguments are to pass current, it will be easy to prove that 
there was never such a thing as religious persecution zince 
the creation. For there never w  areligious persecution 
in which some odious crime was nL, _, justly or unjustly, said 
to be obviously deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted 
party. We might say that the Cesars did not persecute 
the Christians; that they only punished men who were 
charged, rightly or wrongly, with burning Rome, and with 
committing the foulest abominations in secret assemblies 5 
and that the refusal to throw frankincense on the altar of 
Jupiter was not the crime but only evidence of the crime. 
We might say that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
intended to extirpate, not a religious sect, but apolitical 
party. For, beyond all doubt, the proceedings of the Hugue- 
nots, from the conspiracy of Amboise to the battle of Moncon- 
tour, had given much more trouble to the French monarchy 
than the Catholics have ever given to the English monarchy 
since the Reformation ; and that too with much less excuse. 

The true distinction is perfectly obvious. To punish a 
man because he has committed a crime, or because he is 
believed, though unjustly, to have committed a crime, is not 
persecution. To punish a man, because we infer from the 
nature of some doctrine which he holds, or from the conduct 
of other persons who hold the same doctrines with him, that 
he will commit a crime, is persecution, and is, in every case, 
foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, 
she was not persecuting. Nor should we have accused her 
government of persecution for passing any law, however 
severe, against overt acts of sedition. But to argue that, be- 
cause a man is a Catholic, he must think it right to murder 
a heretical sovereign, and that because he thinks it right he 
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will attempt to do it, and then, to found on this conclusion 
a law for punishing him as if he had done it, is plain per- 
secution. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on the 
same data, and always did what they thought it their duty 
to do, this mode of dispensing punishment might be ex- 

_jtremely judicious. But as people who agree about  pre- 

‘mises often disagree about conclusions, and as no man in 
the world acts up to his own standard of right, there are 
two enormous gaps in the logic by which alone penalties for 
opinions can be defended. The doctrine of reprobation, in 
the judgment of many very able men, follows by syllogistic 
necessity from the doctrine of election. Others conceive 
that the Antinomian heresy directly follows from the doc- 
trine of reprobation; and it is very generally thought that 
licentiousness and cruelty of the worst description are likely 
to be the fruits, as they often have been the fruits, of An- 
tinomian opinions. This chain of reasoning, we think, is as 
perfect in all its parts as that which makes out a Papist to 
be necessarily a traitor. Yet it would be rather a strong 
measure to hang all the Calvinists, on the ground that, if 
they were spared, they would infallibly commit all the atro- 
cities of Matthias and Knipperdoling. For, reason the 
matter as we may, experience shows us that a man may be- 
fieve in election without believing in reprobation, that he 
may believe in reprobation without being an Antinomian, 
and that he may be an Antinomian without being a bad 
citizen. Man, in short, is so inconsistent a creature that it 
is impossible to reason from his belief to his conduct, or 
from one part of his belief to another. 

We do not believe that every Englishman who was rec- 
onciled to the Catholic Church would, as a necessary con- 
sequence, have thought himself justified im deposing or 
‘assassinating Elizabeth. It is not sufficient to say that the 
convert must have acknowledged the authority of the Pope, 
and that the Pope had issued a bull against the Queen. 
We know through what strange loopholes the human mind 
contrives to escape, when it wishes to avoid a disagreeable 
inference from an admitted proposition. We know how 
long the Jansenists contrived to believe the Pope infallible 
in matters of doctrine, and at the same time to believe doc- 
trines which he pronounced to be heretical. Let it pass, 
however, that every Catholic in the kingdom thought thai 
Elizabeth might be lawfully murdered. Still the old maxim, 
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that what is the business of everybody is the business of no 
body, is particularly likely to hold good in a case in which 
a cruel death is the almost inevitable consequence of makirg 
any attempt. 4 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of the Church of England, 
there is scarcely one who would not say that a man who 
should leave his country and friends to preach the Gospel 
among savages, and who should, after laboring indefatigably 
without any hope of reward, terminate his hfe by mart yr- 
dom, would deserve the warmest admiration. Yet we 
doubt whether ten of the ten thousand ever thought of 
going on such an expedition. Why should we suppose that 
conscientious motives, feeble as they are constantly found 
to be in a good cause, should be omnipotent for evil? Doubt- 
less there was many a jolly Popish priest in the old manor- 
houses of the northern counties, who would have admitted, 
in theory, the deposing power of the Pope, but who would 
not have been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even 
though it were to be used, according to the benevolent pro- 
viso of Lord Burleigh, “as charitably as such a thing can 
be,” or to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, even though, 
by that rare indulgence which the Queen, of her special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, sometimes ex- 
tended to very mitigated cases, he were allowed a fairtime 
to choke before the hangman began to grabble in his en- 
trails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even 
the wretched excuse which we have been considering. In 
this case, the cruelty was equal, the danger infinitely less. 
In fact, the danger was created solely by the cruelty. But 
it is superfluous to press the argument. By no artifice of 
ingenuity can the stigma of persecution, the worst blemish 
of the English Church, be effaced or patched over. Her 
doctrines, we well know, do not tend to intoleranee. She 
admits the possibility of salvation out of her own pale. But 
this circumstance, in itself honorable to her, aggravates the 
sin and the shame of those who persecuted in her name. 
Dominic and De Montfort did not, at least, murder and 
torture for differences of opinion which they considered as 
trifling. It was to stop an infection which, as they believed, 
hurried to certain perdition every soul which it seized, that 
they employed their fire and steel. The measures of the 
English government with respect to the Papists and Puritans 
sprang from a widely different principle. If those who deny 
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that the founders of the Church were guilty of religious 
persecution mean only that the founders of the Church were 
not influenced by any religious motive, we perfectly agree 
with them. Neither the penal code of Elizabeth, nor the 
more hateful system by which Charles the Second attempted 
to force Episcopacy on the Scotch, had an origin so noble. 
The cause is to be sought in some circumstances which at 
tended the Reformation in England, circumstances of which 
the effects long continued to be felt, and may in some degree 
be traced even at the present day. 

In Germany, in France, in Switzerland, andin Scotland, 
the contest against the Papal power was essentially a relig- 
ious contest. In all those countries, indeed, the cause of the 
Reformation, like every other great cause, attracted to itself 
many supporters influenced by no conscientious principle, 
many who quitted the Established Church only because they 
thought her in danger, many who were weary of her restraints, 
and many who were greedy for her spoils. But it was not 
by these adherents that the separation was there conducted. 
They were welcome auxiliaries ; their support was too often 
purchased by unworthy compliances; but, however exalted 
in rank or power, they were not the leaders in the enterprise. 
Men of a widely different description, men who redeemed 
great infirmities and errors by sincerity, disinterestedness, 
energy, and courage, men who, with many of the vices of rev- 
olutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, united some of the 
highest qualities of apostles, were the real directors. They 
might be violent in innovation and scurrilous in controversy. 
They might sometimes act with inexcusable severity towards 
opponents, and sometimes connive disreputably at the vices 
of powerful allies. But fear was not in them, nor hypocrisy, 
nor avarice, nor any petty selfishness. Their one great ob- 
ject was the demolition of the idols and the purification 
of the sanctuary. If they were too indulgent to the failings 
of eminent men from whose patronage they expected advan- 
tage to the church, they never flinched before persecuting 
tyrants and hostile armies. For that theological system to 
which they sacrificed the lives of others without scruple, they 
were ready to throw away their own lives without fear. 
Such were the authors of the great schism on the Continent 
and in the northern part of this island. The Elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince of Condé and 
the King of Navarre, the Earl of Moray and the Earl of 
Morton, might espouse the Protestant opinions, or might 
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pretend to espouse them; but it was from Luther, from 
Calvin, from Knox, that the Reformation took its character. 

England has no such names to show; not that she wanted 
men of sincere piety, of deep learning, of steady and adven- 
turous courage. But these were thrown into the background. 
Elsewhere men of this character were the principals. Here 
they acted a secondary part. Elsewhere worldliness was the 
tool of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A King, 
whose character may be best described by saying that he 
was despotism itself personified, unprincipled ministers, a 
rapacious aristocracy, a servile Parliament, such were the 
instruments by which England was delivered from the yoke 
of Rome. The work which had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer of his wives, was continued by Somerset, the mur- 
derer of his brother, and completed by Elizabeth, the murder- 
er of her guest. Sprung from brutal passion, nurtured by 
selfish policy, the Reformation in England displayed little of 
what had, in other countries, distinguished it, unflinching and 
unsparing devotion, boldness of speech, and singleness of eye. 
These were indeed to be found ; but it was in the lower ranks 
of the party which opposed the authority of Rome, in such men 
as Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. Of those who had 
any important share in bringing the Reformation about, Rid 
ley was perhaps the only person who did not consider it as a 
mere political job. Even Ridley did not play a very prom 
inent part. Among the statesmen and prelates who princi 
pally gave the tone to the religious changes, there is one, 
and one only, whose conduct partiality itself can attribute 
to any other than interested motives. It is not strange, 
therefore, that his character should have been the subject 
of fierce controversy. We need not say that we speak of 
Cranmer. 

Mr. Hallam has been severely censured for saying, with 
his usual placid severity, that, “if we weigh the character off 
this prelate in an equal balance, he will appear far indeed 
removed from the turpitude imputed to him by his enemies; 
yet not entitled to any extraordinary veneration.” We will 
venture to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam, and to comment 
on it thus :—If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, 
he will not appear a much worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, 
Cromwell, or Somerset. But, when an attempt is made to 
set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any man of 
sense who_ knows the history of the times to preserve his 
gravity. Ifthe memory of the archbishop had been left to 
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find its own place, he would have soon been lost among the 
crowd which is mingled. 


“ A quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli. che non furon ribelli, 
: : 3 A) 
Neé fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 


And the only notice which it would have been necessary to 
take of his name would have been 


“Non ragioniam di lui ; ma guarda, e passa.”’ 


[sut, since his admirers challenge for him a place in the 
noble army of martyrs, his claims require fuller discussion. 

The origin of his greatness, common enough in the scan- 
dalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out of place in 
a hagiology. Cranmer rose into favor by serving Henry 
in the disgraceful affair of his first divorce. He promoted 
the marriage of Anne Boleyn with the King. On a frivo- 
lous pretence he pronounced that marriage null and void. 
On a pretence, if possible, still more frivolous, he dissolved 
the ties which bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of Cleves. 
He attached himself to Cromwell while the fortunes of 
Cromwell flourished. He voted for cutting off Cromwell’s 
head without a trial, when the tide of royal favor turned. 
He conformed backwards and forwards as the King changed 
his mind. He assisted, while Henry lived, in condemning 
to the flames those who denied the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. He found out, as soon as Henry was dead, that the 
doctrine was false. He was, however, not at a loss for people 
to burn. The authority of his station and of his gray hairs 
was employed to overcome the disgust with which an intelli 
gent and virtuous child regarded persecution. Intolerance 
is always bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of a man whe 
thus wavered in his creed excites a loathing, to which it is 
difficult to give vent without calling foul names. Equally 
false to political and to religious obligations, the primate 
was first the tool of Somerset, and then the tool of Nor- 
thumberland. When ti ¢ Protector wished to put his own 
brother to death, without even the semblance of a trial, he 
found a ready instrument in Cranmer. In spite of the 
canon law, which forbade a churchman to take any part in 
matters of blood, the archbishop signed the warrant for the 
atrocious sentence. When Somerset had been in his turn 
destroyed, his destroyer received the support of Cranmer in 
a wicked attempt to change the course of the succession. 
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The apology made for him by his admirers only renders 
his conduct more contemptible. He complied, it is said, 
against his better judgment, because he could not resist the 
entreaties of Edward. A holy prelate of sixty, one would 
think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying 
child, than in committing crimes at the request of the young 
disciple. If Cranmer had shown half as much firmness 
when Edward requested him to commit treason as he had 
before shown when Edward requested him not to commit 
}murder, he might have saved the count~y from one of the 
greatest misfortunes that it ever underwent. He became, 
from whatever motive, the accomplice of the worthless 
Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another young and amia- 
ble mind were to be overcome. As Edward had been forced 
into persecution, Jane was to be seduced into treason. No 
transaction in our annals is more unjustifiable than this. 
If a hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it. 
If a parliamentary title were preferable, Mary possessed that 
also. If the interest of the Protestant religion required a 
departure from the ordinary rule of succession, that interest 
would have been best served by raising Elizabeth to the 
throne. If the foreign relations of the kingdom were con- 
sidered, still stronger reasons might be found for preferring 
Elizabeth to Jane. There was great doubt whether Jane 
or the Queen of Scotland had the better claim; and that. 
doubt would, in all probability, have produced a war both 
with Scotland and with France, if the pro‘ect of Northum- 
berland had not been blasted in itsinfancy. That Elizabeth 
had a better claim than the Queen of Scotland was indispu- 
table. To the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately 
some better men than Cranmer, took in this most reprehen- 
sible scheme, much of the severity with which the Protes- 
tants were afterwards treated must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed; Popery triumphed; and Cranmer re- 
canted. Most people look on his recantation as a single 
blemish on_ an honorable life, the frailty of an unguarded 
moment. But, in fact, his recantation was in strict accord« 
ance with the system on which he had constantly acted. 
It was part of a regular habit. It was not the first recanta- 
ti.n that he had made; and, in all probability, if it had an- 
swered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We 
do not blame him for not choosing to be burned alive. It 
is no very severe reproach to any person that he does not 
possess heroic fortitude. But surely a man who liked the 
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the fire so lit‘le should have had some sympathy for others. 
A persecutor who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to 
endure deserves some respect. But when a man who loves 
his doctrines more than the lives of his neighbors loves his 
own little finger better than his doctrines, a very simple 
argument @ fortiori will enable us to estimate the amount 
ot his benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. It 
is extraordinary that so much ignoranceshould exist on this 
“ag ie The fact is that if a martyr be a man who chooses 
to die rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer was 
no more amartyr than Dr. Dodd. He died, solely because 
he could not help it. He never retracted his recantation 
till he found he had made it in vain. The Queen was fully 
resolved that, Catholic or Protestant, he should burn. Then 
he spoke out, as people generally speak out when they are 
at the point of death and have nothing to hope or to 
fear on earth. If Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect 
that he would have heard mass and received absolution, like 
a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, and that he 
would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power 
of burning men better and braver than himself. 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a mon- 
ster of wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treach- 
erous. He was merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, 
in times of frequent and violent change. That which has 
always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facil- 
ity with which he forgave his enemies, belongs to the char- 
acter. Slaves of his class are never vindictive, and never 
grateful. A present interest effaces past services and past in- 
juries from their minds together. Their only object is self- 
preservation; and for this they conciliate those who wrong 
them, just as they abandon those who serve them. Before 
we extol a man for his forgiving temper, we should inquire 
whether he is above revenge, or below it. 

Somerset had as little principle as his coadjutor. Of 
Henry, an orthodox Catholic, except that he chose to be his 
own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had no objection 
to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. These four 
persons were the great authors of the English Reformation. 
Three of them had a direct interest in the extension of the 
royal prerogative. The fourth was the ready tool of any 
who could frighten him. It is not difficult to see from what 
motives, and on what plan, such persons would be inclined 
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to remode! the Church. The scheme was merely to transfer 
the full cup of sorceries from the Babylonian enchantress 
to other hands, spilling as little as possible by the way. 
The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be retained in the 
Church of England. But the King was to exercise the con- 
trol which had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff. In 
this Henry for a time succeeded. The extraordinary force 
uf his character, the fortunate situation in which he stood 
with respect to foreign powers, and the vast resources 
which the suppression of the monasteries placed at his dis- 
posal, enabled him to oppress both the religious factions 
equally. He punished with impartial severity those who 
renounced the doctrines of Rome, and those who acknowl- 
edged her jurisdiction. The basis, however, on which he 
attempted to establish his power was too narrow to be durable. 
It would have been impossible even for him long to persecute 
both persuasions. Even under his reign there had been 
insurrections on the part of the Catholics, and signs of 
a spirit which was likely soon to produce insurrection on 
the part of the Protestants. It was plainly necessary, there- 
fore, that the Crown should form an alliance with one or 
with the other side. To recognize the Papal supremacy, 
would have been to abandon the whole design. Reluctantly 
and sullenly the government at last joined the Protestants. 
In forming this junction, its object was to procure as much 
aid as possible for its selfish undertaking, and to make the 
smallest possible concessions to the spirit of religious inno- 
vation. 

From this compromise the Church of England sprang. 
In many respects, indeed, it has been well for her that, in 
an age of exuberant zeal, her principal founders were mere 
politicians. To this circumstance she owes her moderate 
articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble and pathetic 
liturgy. Her worship is not distigured by mummery. Yet 
she has preserved, in a far greater degree than any of her 
Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses and filling 
the imagination in which the Catholic Church so eminently 
excels. But, on the other hand, she continued to be, for 
more than a hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid 
of monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. The 
divine right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying all 
their commands, were her favorite tenets. She held those 
tenets firmly through times of oppression, persecution, and 
licentiousness ; while law was trampled down; while judg: 
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ment was perverted ; while the people were eaten as though 
they were bread. Once, and but once, for a moment, and 
but for a moment, when her own dignity and property were 
touched, she forgot to practice the submission which she had 
taught. 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were 
to be derived from aclose connection between the monarchy 
and the priesthood. At the time of her accession, indeed, 
she evidently meditated a partial reconciliation with Rome; 
and, throughout her whole life, she leaned strongly to some 
ot the most obnoxious parts of the Catholic system. But 
her imperious temper, her keen sagacity, and her peculiar 
situation, soon led her to attach herself completely to a 
church which was all herown. On the same principle on 
which she joined it, she attempted to drive all her people 
within its pale by persecution. She, supported it by severe 
penal laws, not because she thought conformity to its dis- 
cipline necessary to salvation ; but because it was the fast- 
ness which arbitrary power was making strong for itself; 
because she expected a more profound obedience from those 
who saw in her both their civil and their ecclesiastical chief, 
than from those who, like the Papists, ascribe spiritual 
authority to the Pope, or from those who, like some of the 
Puritans, ascribed it only to Heaven. To dissent from her 
establishment was to dissent from an institution founded 
with an express view to the maintenance and extension of 
the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successors, by considering 
conformity and loyalty as identical, at length made them so. 
With respect to the Catholics, indeed, the rigor of persecu- 
tion abated after her death. James soon found that they 
were unahle to injure him, and that the animosity which the 
Puritan party felt towards them drove them of necessity to 
take refuge under his throne. During the subsequent con- 
flict, their fault was anything but disloyalty. (n the other 
hand, James hated the Puritans with more than the hatred 
of Elizabeth. Her aversion to them was political; his was 
personal. Thesect had plagued him in Scotland, where he was 
weak; and he was determined to be even with them in England, 
where ne was powerful. Persecution gradually changed a sect 
into afaction. That there was anything in the religious opin- 
ions of the Puritans which rendered them hostile to monar- 
chy has never been proved to our satisfaction. After our 
sivil contests, it became the fashion to say that Presbyteri 
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anism was connected with Republicanism; just as it has 
been the fashion to say, since the time of the French Rev- 
olution, that Infidelity is connected with Republicanism. 
It is perfectly true that a church, constituted on the Calvin 
istic model, will not strengthen the hands of the sovereign 
so much as a hierarchy which consists of several ranks, 
differing in dignity and emolument, and of which all the 
members are constantly looking to the government for pro- 
motion. But experience has clearly shown that a Calvin- 
istic church, like every other church, is disaffected when it 
is persecuted, quiet when it is tolerated, and actively loyal 
when it is favored and cherished. Scotland has had a Pres- 
byterian establishment during a century anda half. Yet 
her General Assembly has not, during that period, given 
half so much trouble to the government as the Convocation 
of the Church of England gave during the thirty years which 
followed the Revolution. That James and Charles should 
have been mistaken in this point is not surprising. But we 
are astonished, we must confess, that men of our own time, 
men who have before them the proof of what toleration can 
effect, men who may see with their own eyes that the Pres- 
byterians are no such monsters when government is wise 
enough to let them alone, should defend the persecutions of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as indispensable to 
the safety of the church and the throne. 

How persecution protects churehes and thrones was 
soon made manifest. A systematic political opposition, 
vehement, daring, and inflexible, sprang from a schism 
about trifles, altogether unconnected with the real interests 
of religion or of the state. Before the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth this opposition began to show itself. It broke 
forth on the question of the monopolies. Even the imperial 
Lioness was compelled to abandon her prey, and slowly and 
fiercely to recede before the assailants. The spirit of abeety 
grew with the growing wealth and intelligence of the peo- 
ple. The feeble struggles and insults of James irritated in- 
stead of suppressing it; and the events which immediately 
followed the accession of his son portended a contest of no 
common severity, between a king resolved to be absolute, 
and a people resolved to be free. 

The famous proceedings of the third Parliament of 
Charles, and the tyrannical measures which followed its dis- 
solution, ave extremely well described by Mr. Hallam. No 
writer. we think, has shown, in so clear and satistactory a 
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manner, that the Government then entertained a fixed pur 
pose of destroying the old parliamentary constitution of 
England, or at least of reducing it to a mere shadow. We 
hasten, however, to a part of his work which, though it 
abounds in valuable information and in remarks well de 
serving to be attentively considered, and though it is, like 
the rest, evidently written in spirit of perfect impartiality, 
appears to us, in many points, objectionable. 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate of the short Par- 
iament held in that year clearly indicated the views of the 
King. That a parliament so moderate in feeling should 
have met after so many years of oppression is truly wonder. 
ful. Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory spirit. Its con- 
duct, we are told, made the excellent Falkland in love with 
the very name of Parliament. We thirk, indeed, with 
Oliver St. John, that its moderation was carried too far, 
and that the times required sharper and more decided 
councils. It was fortunate, however, that the King had 
another opportunity of showing that hatred of the liberties 
of his subjects which was the ruling principle of all his con- 
duct. The sole crime of the Commons was that, meeting 
after a long intermission of parliaments, and after a long 
series of cruelties and illegal imposts, they seemed inclined 
to examine grievances before they would vote supplies. 
For this insolence they were dissolved almost as soon as 
they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, 
disorganization in every part of the government, compelled 
Charles again to convene the Houses before the close of the 
same year. Their meeting was one of the great eras in the 
history of the civilized world. Whatever of political free 
dom exists either in Europe or in America, has sprung, 
directly or indirectly, from those institutions which they 
secured and reformed. We never turn to the annals of 
those times without feeling increased admiration of the 
patriotism, the energy, the decision, the consummate wis 
dom, which marked the measures of that great Parliament, 
from the day on which it met to the commencemert of civil 
hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and perhaps 
the greatest blow. The whole conduct of that celebrated 
man proved that he had formed a deliberate scheme to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws of England. Those parts of his 
correspondence which have been brought to light since hie 
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death place the matter beyond a doubt. One of his ad- 
_mirers has, indeed, offered to show “ that the passages 
which Mr. Hallam has invidiously extracted from the cor- 
respondence between Land and Strafford, as proving their 
design tointroduce a thorough tyranny, refer not to any — 
such design, but toa thorough reform in the affairs of state, - 
and the thorough maintenance of just authority.” We will 
recommend two or three of these passages to the especial 
notice of our readers. 
_ All who know anything of those times, know that the 
conduct of Hampden in the affair of the ship-money met 
with the warm approbation of every respectable Royalist 
in England. It drew forth the ardent eulogies of the 
champicns of the prerogative and even of the Crown law- 
yers themselves. Clarendon allows Hampden’s demeanor 
through the whole proceeding to have been such, that even 
those who watched for an occasion against the defender of 
the people, were compelled to acknowledge themselves un- 
able to find any fault in him. That he was right in the 
point of law is now universally admitted. ven had it 
been otherwise, he had a fair case. Five of the Judges, 
servile as our Courts then were, pronounced in his favor. 
The majority against him was the smallest possible. In 
no country retaining the slighest vestige of constitutional 
liberty can a modest and decent appeal to the laws be 
treated as acrime. Strafford, however, recommends that 
for taking the sense of a legal tribunal on a legal question, 
Hampden should be punished, and punished severely, 
“ whipt,” says the insolent apostate, ‘* whipt into his senses. 
If the rod,” he adds, “ be so used that it smarts not, I am 
the more sorry.” This is the maintenance of just authority 
In civilized nations, the most arbitrary governments 
have generally suffered justice to have a free course in 
private suits. Strafford wished to make every cause in 
every court subject to the royal prerogative. He com- 
plained that in Ireland he was not permitted to meddle in 
cases between party and party. ‘I know very well,” says 
he, “ that the common lawyers will be passionately against 
it, who are wont to put such a prejudice upon all other pro- 
fessions, as if none were to be trusted, or capable to ad- 
minister justice, but themselves ; yet how well this suits 
with monarchy, when they monopolize all to be governed 
by their year-books, you in England have a costly example.” 
We are really curioug to know by what arguments it is to 
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be proved, that the power of interfering in the lawsuits of 
individuals is part of the just authority of the executive 
government. 

It is not strange that a man so careless of the common 
civil rights, which even despots have generally respected, 
should treat with scorn the limitations which the cor stitu- 


.tion imposes on the royal prerogative. We might quote 


pages: but we will content ourselves with a single specimen: 
—“The debts of the Crown being taken off, you may gov- 


ern as you please: and most resolute Iam that may be done 


without borrowing any help forth of the King’s lodgings.” 


? 


Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state 


:which Strafford meditated. His whole practice, from the 


day on which he sold himself to the court, was in strict 
conformity to his theory. For his accomplices various ex- 
cuses may be urged, ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry. 
But Wentworth had no such plea. His intellect was 
capacious. His early prepossessions were on the side of 
popular rights. He knew the whole beauty and value of the 
system which he attempted to deface. He was the first of 
the Rats, the first of those statesmen whose patriotism has 
been only the coquetry of political prostitution, and whose 
profligacy has taught governments to adopt the old maxim 
of the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, 
to import defenders from an Opposition than to rear them 
ina Ministry. He was the first Englishman to whom a 
peerage was a sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the 
communion of corruption. As he was the earliest of the 
hateful list, so was he also by far the greatest; eloquent, 
sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, ready of invention, im- 
mutable of purpose, in every talent which exalts or destroys 
nations pre-eminent, the lost Archangel, the Satan of the 
apostasy. The title for which, at the time of his desertion, 
he exchanged a name honorably distinguished in the cause 
of the people, reminds us of the appellation which, from the 
moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of 
the Morning, 


** Satan ; so call him now.—His former name 
Js heard no more in heaven.” 


The defection of Strafford from the popular party con 
tributed mainly to draw on him the hatred of his contem- 
poraries. It has since made him an object of peculiar interest 
to those whose lives have been spent, like his, in proving 
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that there is no malice like the malice of arenegade. Noth 
ing can be more natural or becoming than that one turncoat 
should eulogize another. ere 

Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished 
by their private virtues. But Strafford was the same 
throughout. As was the statesman, such was the kinsman, 
and such was the lover. His conduct towards Lord Mount. 
morris is recorded by Clarendon. For a word which can! 
scarcely be called rash, which could not have been made the 
subject of an ordinary civil action, the Lord Lieutenant 
dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative of that 
saint about whom he whimpered to the Peers, before a 
tribunal of slaves. Sentence of death was passed. Every 
thing but death was inflicted. Yet the treatment which 
Lord Ely experienced was still more scandalous. That 
nobleman was thrown into prison, in order to compel him 
to settle his estate in a manner agreeable to his daughter-in- 
law, whom, as there is every reason to believe, Strafford had 
debauched. ‘These stories do not rest on vague report. The 
historians most partial to the minister admit their truth, 
and censure them in terms which, though too lenient for the 
occasion, are stillsevere. These facts are alone sufficient to 
justify the appellation with which Pym branded him, “ the 
wicked Earl.” 

In spite of all Strafford’s vices, in spite of all his danger- 
ous projects, he was certainly entitled to the benefit of the 
law ; but of the law in all its rigor; of the law according 
to the utmost strictness of the letter, which killeth. He 
was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the 
back by an assassin. He was not to have punishment meted 
out to him from his own iniquitous measure. But of justice 
in the whole range of its wide armory, contained one weapon 
which could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were 
bound, before God and man, to employ. 

—“ If he may 
Find mercy in the law, ’tis his : if none, 
Let him not seek’t of us.” 
Suck was the language which the Commons might justly 
use. 

Did then the articles against Strafford strictly amount 
to high treason? Many people, who know neither what the 
articles were, nor what high treason is, will answer m the 
negative, simply because the accused person, speaking for 
his life, took that ground of defence. The Journals of the 
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Lords show that the Judges were consulted. They answered, 
with one accord, that the articles on which the Earl was con- 
victed, amounted to high treason. This judicial opinion, 
even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to 
justify the Parliament. The judgment pronounced in the 
txchequer Chamber has always been urged by the apologists 
of Charles in defence of his conduct respecting ship money. 
Yet on that occasion there was but a bare majority in favor 
of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates composing 
the tribunal were removable. The decision in the case 
of Strafford was unanimous ; as far as we can judge, it was 
unbiassed ; and, though there may be room for hesitation, 
we think on the whole that it was reasonable. “It may be 
remarked,” says Mr. Hallam, “that the fifteenth article 
of the impeachment, charging Strafford’ with raising money 
by his ewn authority, and quartering troops on the people 
of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his unlaw- 
ful requisitions, upon which, and upon,one other article, 
not upon the whole matter, the Peers voted bim guilty, 
does, at least approach very nearly, if we may not say more 
to a substantive treason within the statute of Edward the 
Third, as a levying of war against the King.” This most 
sound and just exposition has provoked a very ridiculous 
reply. “It should seem tobe an Irish construction this,” 
says an assailant of Mr. Hallam, “ which makes the raising 
money for the King’s service, with his knowledge, and by 
his approbation, to come under the head of levying war on 
the King, and therefore to be high treason.” Now, people 
who undertake to write on points of constitutional law 
should know, what every attorney’s clerk and every for- 
ward schoolboy on an upper form knows, that, by a funda. 
mental maxim of our polity, the King can dono wrong; 
that every court is bound to suppose his conduct and his 
sentiments to be, on every occasion, such as they ought to be ; 
and that no evidence can be received for the purpose of set- 
ting aside this loyal and salutary presumption. The Lords, 
therefore, were bound to take it for granted that the King 
considered arms which were unlawfully directed against his 
people as directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr. Hallam on the bill of attainder, 
though, as usual, weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy 
us. He defends the principle, but objects to the severity of 
the punishment. That, on great emergencies, the State may 
justifiably pass a retrospective act against an offender, we 
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have no doubt whatever. We are acquainted with only 
one argument on the other side, which has in it enough of 
reason to bear an answer. Warning, it is said, is the end of 
punishinent. But a punishment inflicted, not by a general 
rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, cannot serve the purpose 
ofa warning. It is therefore useless ; and useless pain ought 
not to be inflicted. This sophism has found its way inte 
several books on penal legislation. It admits, however, ofa 
very simple refutation. In the first place, punishments ea 
post facto are not altogether useless even as warnings. They 
are warnings to a particular class which stand in great need of 
warnings, to favorites and ministers. They remind persons 
of this description that there may be a day of reckoning for 
those who ruin and enslave their country in all the forms of 
law. But this is not all. Warning is, in ordinary cases, 
the principal end of punishment ; but it is not the only end. 
To remove the offender, to preserve society from those 
dangers which are to be apprehended from his incorrigible 
depravity is often one of the ends. In the case of sucha 
knave as Wild, or such a ruffian as Thurtell, it is a very 
important end. In the case of a powerful and wicked states- 
man, it is infinitely more important: so important, as alone 
to justify the utmost severity, even though it were certain 
that his fate would not deter others from imitating his ex- 
ample. At present, indeed, we should think it extremely 
pernicious to take such a course, even with a worse minister 
than Strafford, if a worse could exist; for, at present, Par- 
hament has only to withhold its support from a Cabinet to 
produce an immediate change of hands. The case was 
widely different in the reign of Charles the First. That 
Yrince had governed during eleven years without any Par- 
hament; and, even when Parliament was sitting, had sup- 
ported Buckingham against its most violent remonstrances. 

Mr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penal 
ties ought to have been passed: but he draws a distinction 
less just, we think, than his distinctions usually are. His 
opinion, so far as we can collect it, is this, that there are 
almost insurmountable objections to retrospective laws for 
capital punishment, but that, where the punishment stops 
short of death, the objections are comparatively trifling, 
Now the practice of taking the severity of the penalty into 
consideration, when the question is about the mode of pro: 
cedure and the rules of evidence, is no doubt sufficiently com. 
mon. We often see a man convicted of a simple larceny or 
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evidence on which he would not be convicted of a burglary. 
It sometimes happens that a jury, when there is strong 
suspicion, but not absolute demonstration, that an act un- 
questionably amounting to murder, was committed by the 
prisoner before them, will find him guilty of manslaughter. 
But this is surely very irrational. The rules of evidence no 
more depend on the magnitude of the interests at stake than 
therules of arithmetic. We might as well say that we have 
a greater chance of throwing a size when we are playing for 
a penny than when we are piaying for a thousand pounds, 
as that a form of trial which is sufficient for the purposes of — 
justice, in a matter affecting liberty and property, is insuf- 
ficient in a matter affecting life. Nay, if a mode of pro- 
ceeding be too lax for capital cases, it is, @ fortiori, too lax 
for all others ; for, in capital cases, the principles of human 
nature will always afford considerable security. No judge 
is so cruel as he who indemnifies himself for scrupulosity in 
cases of blood, by license in affairs of smaller importance 
The difference in tale on the one side far more than makes 
up for the difference in weight on the other. 

If there be any universal objection to retrospective 
punishment, there is no more to be said. But such is noi 
the opinion of Mr. Hallam. He approves of the mode of 
proceeding. He thinks that a punishment, not previously 
affixed by law to the offences of Strafford, should have been 
inflicted 5 that Strafford should have been, by act of Par- 
liament, degraded from his rank, and condemned to perpet- 
ual banishment. Our difficulty would have been at the first 
step, and there only. Indeed we can scarcely conceive 
that any case which does not call for capital punishment 
can call for punishment by a retrospective act. We can 
scarcely conceive a man so wicked and so dangerous that 
the whole course of law must be disturbed in order to reach 
him, yet not so wicked as to deserve the severest sentence, 
nor so dangerous as to require the last and surest custody, 
‘that of the grave. If we had thought that Strafford might 
be safely suffered to live in France, we should have thought 
it better that he should continue to live in England, than 
that he should be exiled by a special act. As to degrada- 
tion, it was not the Earl, but the general and the statesman, 
whom the people had to fear. Essex said, on that occasion, 
with more truth than elegance, “Stone dead hath no fel- 
low.” And often during the civil wars the Parliament 
bad reason to rejoice that an irreversible law and an im 
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passable barrier protected them from the valor and capacity 
of Wentworth. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted 
against the bill of attainder. There is, indeed, reason te 
believe that Falkland spoke in favor of it, In one respect, 
as Mr. Hallam has observed, the proceeding was honorably 
distinguished from others of the same kind. An act was 
passed to relieve the children of Strafford from the forfeiture 
ar.d corruption of blood which were the legal consequences 
of the sentence. The Crown had never shown equal gener- 
osity in a case of treason. The liberal conduct of the Com- 
mons has been fully and most appropriately repaid.’ The 
House of Wentworth has since that time been as much 
distinguished by public spirit as by power and splendor, 
and may at the present mement boast of members with 
whom Say and Hampden would have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford 
should also be, without a single exception, the admirers of 
Charles ; for, whatever we may think of the conduct of the 
Parliament towards the unhappy favorite, there can be no 
doubt that the treatment which he received from his master 
was disgraceful. Faithless alike to his people and to his 
tools, the King did not scruple to play the part of the cow- 
ardly approver, who hangs his accomplice. It is good that 
there should be such men as Charles in every league of 
villainy. It is for such men that the offer of pardon and 
reward which appears after a murder is intended. They are 
indemnified, remunerated, and despised. The very magis- 
trate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them as 
more contemptible than the criminal whom they betray. Was 
Strafford innocent ? Was he a meritorious servant of the 
Crown? If so, what shall we think of the Prince, who having 
solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head should be 
hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitutional right te 
‘save him,gave him up to the vengeance of his enemies! 
There were some points which we know that Charies would 
not concede, and for which he was willing to risk the chances 
of civil war, Ought not a King, who will make a stand for 
anything, to make a stand for the innocent blood 2? Waa 
Strafford guilty? Even on this supposition, it is difficult not 
to feel disdain for the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned 
pun’sher. If, indeed, from that time forth, the conduct of 
Charles had been blameless, it might have been said that his 
eves were at last opened to the errors of his former conduct, 
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and that, in sacrificing to the wishes of his Parliament a 
minister whose crime had been a devotion too zealous to the 
interests of his prerogative, he gave a painful and deeply 
humiliating proof of the sincerity of hisrepentance. We 
may describe the King’s behavior on this occasion in terms 
resembling those which Hume has employed when speaking 
of the conduct of Churchill at the Revolution. It required 
ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in the dealings 
of Charles with his people to vindicate his conduct towards 
his friend. His subsequent dealings with his people, how- 

ver, clearly showed, that it was not from any respect for 
the Constitution, or from any sense of the deep criminality 
of the plans in which Strafford and himself had been engaged, . 
that he gave up his minister to the axe. It became evident 
that he had abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all 
others, was guiltless to him alone, solely in order to gain time 
for maturing other schemes of tyranny, and purchasing the 
aid ot other Wentworths. He, who would not avail himself of 
the power which the laws gave him to save an adherent to 
whom his honor was pledged, soon showed that he did not 
scruple to break every law and forfeit every pledge, in order 
to work the ruin of his opponents. 

“ Put not your trust in princes!” was the expression of 
the fallen minister, when he heard that Charles had con- 
sented to his death. The whole history of the times is a 
sermon on that bitter text. The defence of the Long Par- 
fiament is comprised in the dying words of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament Mr. Hallam in 
general approves. But he considers the proceedings which 
took place after the recess in the summer of 1641 as mis- 
chievous and violent. He thinks that, from that time, the 
demands of the Houses were not warranted by any imminent 
danger to the Constitution, and that in the war which ensued 
they were clearly the aggressors. As this is one of the most 
interesting questions in our history, we will venture to state, 
at some length, the reasons which have led us to form ar 
opinion on it contrary to that of a writer whose judgment we 
so highly respect. 

We will premise that we think worse of King Charles 
the First than even Mr. Hallam appears to do. The fixed 
hatred of liberty which was the principle of the King’s public 
conduct, the unscrupulousness with which he adopted an 
means which might enable him to attain his ends, the readi- 
uess with which hs gave promises, the impudence with 
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which he broke them, the cruel indifference with whicn he 
threw away his useless or damaged tools, made him, at least 
till his character was fully exposed and his power shaken to 
its foundations, a more dangerous enemy to the Constitution 
than a man of far greater talents and resolution might have 
been. Such princes may still be seen, the scandals of the 
southern thrones of Europe, princes false alike to the 
accomplices who have served them and to the opponents 
who have spared them, princes who, in the hour of danger, 
concede everything, swear everything, hold out their cheeks 
to every smiter, give up to punishment every instrument of 
their tyranny, and await with meek and smiling implacability 
the blessed day of perjury and revenge. 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and false- 
hood which disgraced the early part of the reign of Charles. 
We will leave out of the question the whole history of his 
third Parliament, the price which he exacted for assenting 
to the Petition of Right, the perfidy with which he violated 
his engagements, the death of Eliot, the barbarous punish- 
ments inflicted by the Star-Chambher, the ship-money, and 
all the measures now universally condemned, which disgraced 
his administration from 1630 to 1640. We will admit that 
it might be the duty of the Parliament, after punishing the 
most guilty of his creatures, after abolishing the inquisitorial 
tribunals which had been the instruments of his tyranny, 
after reversing the unjust sentence of his victims, to pause in 
its course. The concessions which had been made were 
great, the evils of civil war obvious, the advantages even of 
victory doubtful. The former errors of the King might be 
imputed to youth, to the pressure of circumstances, to the 
influence of evil counsel, to the undefined state of the law. 
We firmly believe that if, even at this eleventh hour, Charles 
had acted fairly towards his people, if he had even acted 
fairly towards his own partisans, the House of Comisons 
would have given him a bir chance of retrieving the public 
confidence. Such was the opinion of Clarendon. He dis 
tinctly states that the tary of opposition had abated, that a 
reaction had begun to take place, that the majority of those 
who had taken part against the King were desirous of an 
honorable and complete reconciliation, and that the more 
violent, or, as it soon appeared, the more judicious members 
of the popular party were fast declining in credit. The 
Remonstrance had been carried with great difficulty. The 
apcompromising antagonists of the court, such as Cromwell, 
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had begun to talk of selling their estates and leaving Eng- 
land. ‘The event soon showed that they were the only 
men who really understood how much inhumanity and fraud 
lay under the constitutional language and gracious demean- 
or of the King. 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly 
the real cause of the war. From that moment, the loyal 
confidence with which most of the popular party were be- 
ginning to regard the King was turned into hatred and 
incurable suspicion. From that moment, the Parliament 
was compelled to surround itself with defensive arms. 
From that moment, the city assumed the appearance of a 
garrison. From that moment, in the phrase of Clarendon, 
the carriage of Hampden became fiercer, that he drew the 
sword and threw away the scabbard. For, from that mo- 
ment, it must have been evident to every impartial observer 
that, in the midst of professions, ‘oaths, and smiles, the 
tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway, 
and to a bloody revenge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously con- 
trived to conceal from their readers the real nature of this 
transaction. By making concessions apparently candid and 
ample, they elude the great accusation. They allow that 
the measure was weak and even frantic, an absurd ca- 
price of Lord Digby, absurdly adopted by the King. And 
thus they save their client from the full penalty of his 
transgression, by entering a plea of guilty to the minor 
offence. To us his conduct appears at this day as at the 
time it appeared tothe Parliament and the city. We think 
it by no means so foolish as it pleases his friends to repre- 
sent it, and far more wicked. 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from begin- 
ning to end. ‘The impeachment was illegal. The process 
was illegal. The service was illegal. If Charles wished to 
prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against them 
should have been sent toa grand jury. That a commoner 
cannot be tried for high treason by the Lords, at the suit of 
the Crown, is part of the very alphabet of our law. That 
no man can be arrested by the King in person is equally 
clear. ‘his was an established maxim of our jurisprudence 
even in thetime of Edward the Fourth. ‘A subject,” said 
Chief Justice Markham to that Prince, ‘‘may arrest for 
treason: the King cannot ; for, if the arrest be illegal, the 
party has no remedy against the King.” 
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The time at which Charles took this step also deserves 
consideration. We have already said that the ardor which 
the Parliament had displayed at the time of its first meeting 
had considerably abated, that the leading opponents of the 
court were desponding, and that their followers were in 
general inclined to milder and more temperate measures 
than those which had hitherto been pursued. In every 
country, and in none more than in England, there is a dis- 
position to take the part of those who are unmercifully run 
down and who seem destitute of all means of defence. 
Every man who has observed the ebb and flow of public 
feeling in our own time will easily recall examples to illus- 
trate this remark. An English statesman ought to pay 
assiduous worship to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of 
ruin when he is at the height of power and popularity, and 
to dread his enemy most when most completely prostrated. 
The fact of the Coalition Ministry in 1784 is perhaps the 
strongest instance in our history of the operation of this 
principle. A few weeks turned the ablest and most ex- 
tended Ministry that ever existed into a feeble Opposition, 
and raised a King who was talking of retiring to Hanover 
to a height of power which none of his predecessors had en- 
joyed since the Revolution. A crisis of this description was 
evidently approaching in 1642. At such a crisis, a Prince 
of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, who 
had seen his error, who had regretted the lost affections of 
his people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope of regaining 
them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which 
could give occasion of offence, even to the unreasonable. 
On the other hand, a tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, who 
hated the Constitution the more because he had been com- 
pelled to feign respect for it, and to whom his own honor 
and the love of his people were as nothing, would select 
such a crisis for some appalling violation of law, for some 
stroke which might remove the chiefs of an Opposition, and 
intimidate the herd. This Charles attempted. He missed 
his blow; but so narrowly, that it would have been mere 
madness in those at whom it was aimed to trust him again. 

It deserves to be remarked that the King had, a short 
time before, promised the most respectable Royalists in the 
House of Commons, Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, that 
he would take no measures in which that House was con- 
cerned without consulting them. On this occasion he did 
not consult them. His conduct astonished them more than 
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any other members of the assembly. Clarendon says that 
they were deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and the 
more hurt, because, if they had been consulted, they would 
have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper 
a proceeding. Did it never occur to Clarendon, will it not 
at least occur to men less partial, that there was good rea 
son for this? When the danger to the throne seemed im- 
minent, the King was ready to put himself for atime into 
the hands of those who, though they disapproved of his past 
conduct, thought that the remedies had now become worse 
than the distempers. But we believe that in his heart he 
regarded both the parties in the Parliament with feelings 
of aversion which differed only in the degree of their inten- 
sity, aud that the awful warning which he proposed to give, 
by immolating the principal supporters of the Remonstrance, 
was partly intended for the instruction of those who had 
concurred in censuring the ship-money and in abolishing the 
Star-Chamber. 

The Commons informed the King that their members 
should be forthcoming to answer any charge legally brought 
against them. ‘he Lords refused to assume the unconstitu- 
tional office with which he attempted to invest them. And 
what was then his conduct? He went, attended by hun- 
dreds of armed men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the 
House itself. The party opposed to him more than insinu- 
ated that his purpose was of the most atrocious kind. We 
will not condemn him merely on their suspicions. We will 
not hold him answerable for the sanguinary expressions of 
the loose brawlers who composed his tran. We will judge 
of his act by itself alone. And we say, without hesitation, 
that it is impossible to acquit him of having meditated vio- 
lence, and violence which might probably end in blood. 
He knew that the legality of his proceedings was denied. 
He must have known that some of the accused members 
were men not likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. 
There was every reason to expect that he would find them 
in their places, that they would refuse to obey his summons, 
and that the House would support them in their refusal. 
What course would then have been left to him ? Unless 
we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole pur- 
pose of making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he 
would have had recourse to force. ‘'here would have been 
a scuffle ; and it might not, under such circumstances, have 
been in his power, even if it had been in his inclination, to 
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prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately 
for his fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far 
more, the interests of his hatred and his ambition, the affair 
ended differently. The birds, as he said, were flown, and 
his plan was disconcerted, Posterity is not extreme to mark 
abortive crimes ; and thus the King’s advocates have found 
it easy to represent a step which, but for a trivial accident, 
might have filled England with mourning and dismay, as a 
mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but perfectly in- 
nocent. Such was not, however, at the time, the opinion 


_ of any party. The most zealous Royalists were so much 
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disgusted and ashamed that they suspended their opposition 
to the popular party, and, silently at least. concurred in 
measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount to 
resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attach- 
ment had survived the misrule of seventeen years was, in 
the great body of the people, extinguished, and extinguished 
for ever. As soon as the outrage had failed, the hypocrisy 
recommenced. Down to the very eve of this flagitious at- 
tempt, Charles had been talking of his respect for the privi- 
leges of Parliament and the liberties of his people. He 
began again in the same style on the morrow; but it was too 
late. To trust him now would have been, not moderation, 
but insanity. What common security would suffice against 
a Prince who was evidently watching his season with that 
cold and patient hatred which, in the long run, tires out 
every other passion? 

It is certainly from no admiration of Charles that Mr. 
Hallam disapproves of the condu > of the Houses in resort. 
ing to arms. But he thinks that any attempt on the part of 
that Prince to establish a despotism would have been as 
strongly opposed by his “Mherents as by his enemies, and 
that therefore the Constivution might be considered as out 
of danger, or, at least, that it had more to apprehend from 
the war than from the King. On this subject Mr. Hallam 
dilates at length, and with conspicuous ability. We will 
offer a few considerations which lead us to incline to a dif- 
erent opinion. 

The Constitution of England was only one of a large 
family. In all the monarchies of Western Europe, during 
the middle ages, there existed restraints on the royal author- 
ity, fundamental laws, and representative assemblies. In 
the fifteenth century, the government of Castile seems te 
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have been as free as that of our own country. That of Ar. 
ragon was beyond all question more so. In France, the 
sovereign was more absolute. Yet, even in France, the 
States-General alone could constitutionally impose taxes; 
and, at the very time when the authority of those assemblies 
was beginning to languish, the Parliament of Paris received 
such an accession of strength as enabled it, in some measure, 
~ to perform the functions of a legislative assembly. Sweden 
and Denmark had constitutions of a similar description. 

Let us overicap two or three hundred years, and con. 
template Europe at the commencement of the eightcenth 
century. Every free constitution, save one, had gone down. 
That of England had weathered the danger, and was riding 
in full security. In Denmark and Sweden, the kings had 
availed themselves of the disputes which raged between the 
nobles and the commons, to unite all the powers of govern- 
ment in their own hands. In France the institution of the 
States was only mentioned by lawyers as a part of the an- 
cient theory of their government. It slept a deep sleep, 
destined to be broken by a tremendous waking. No person 
remembered the sittings of the three orders, or expected 
ever to see them renewed. Louis the Fourteenth had im- 
be on his parliament a patient silence of sixty years. 

is grandson, after the War of the Spanish Succession, as- 
similated the constitution of Arragon to that of Castile, and 
extinguished the last feeble remains of liberty in the Penin- 
sula. In England, on the other hand, the Parliament was 
infinitely more powerful than it had ever been. Not only 
was its legislative authority fully established; but its right 
to interfere, by advice almost equivalent to command, in 
every department of the executive government, was recog- 
nized. The appointment of ministers, the relations with 
foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negotiation, de 
pended less on the pleasure of the Prince than on that of 
the two Houses. 

What then made us to differ? Why was it that, in that 
epidemic malady of constitutions, ours escaped the destroy: 
ing influence; or rather that, at the very crisis of the disease 
afavorable turn took place in England, and in England 
alone? It was not surely without a cause that so mamy 
kindred systems of government, having flourished together 
so long, languished and expired at almost the same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civilization 
is favorable to liberty. The maxim, though in some sense 
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true, must be limited by many qualifications and exceptions. 
Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which the form of 
government is a limited monarchy, receives a great accession 
of wealth and knowledge, it isin imminent danger of falling 
under arbitrary power. 

In such a state of society as that which existed all over 
Europe during the middle ages, very slight checks sufficed 
to keep the sovereign in order. His means of corruption 
and intimidation were very scanty. He had little money, 
little patronage, no military establishment. His armies re- 
sembled juries. They were drawn out of the mass of the 
people: they soon returned to it again: and the character 
which was habitual, prevailed over that which was occa- 
sional. A campaign of forty days was too short, the discipline 
of a national militia too lax, to efface from their minds the 
feelings of civil life. As they carried to the camp the sen- 
timents and interests of the farm and the shop, so they 
carried back to the farm and the shop the military accom- 
plishments which they had acquired in the camp. At home 
the soldier learned how to value his rights, abroad how to 
defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint 
on the regal power than any legislative assembly. The 
army, now the most formidable instrument of the executive 
a was then the most formidable check on that power. 

esistance to an established government, in modern times 
so difficult and perilous an enterprise, was, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the simplest and easiest matter in 
the world. Indeed, it was far too simple and easy. An in- 
surrection was got up then almost as easily as a petition is 
got up now. Ina popular cause, or even in an unpopular 
cause favored by a few great nobles, a force of ten thousand 
armed men was raised ina week. If the King were, like 
our Edward the Second and Richard the Second, generally 
jodious, he could not procure a single bow or halbert. He 
fel. at once and without an effort. In such times a sover- 
eign like Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor Paul, would 
have been pulicd duwn before his misgovernment had lasted 
fora month. We find that all the fame and influence of 
our Edward the Third could not save his Madame de Pom. 
padour from the effects of the public hatred. 

Hume and many other writers have hastily concluded 
that, in the fifteenth century, the English Parliament was 
altogether servile, because it recognized, without opposition, 
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every successful usurper. That it was not servile its con- 
duct on many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient 
toprove. But surely it was not strange that the majority 
of the nobles, and of the deputies chosen by the commons, 
should approve of revolutions which the nobles and com- 
mons had effected. The Parliament did not blindly follow 
the event of war, but participated in those changes of pub- 
lic sentiment on which the war depended. The legal check 
was secondary and auxiliary to that which the nation held 
in its own hands. There have always been monarchies in 
Asia, in which the royal authority has been tempered by 
tundamental laws, though no legislative body exists to watch 
over them. The guarantee is the opinion of a community 
of which every individual is a soldier. Thus, the king of 
Cabul, as Mr. Elphinstone informs us, cannot augment the 
land revenue, or interfere with the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 

In the European kingdoms of this description there were 
representative assembles. But it was not necessary that 
those assemblies should meet very frequently, that they 
should interfere with all the operations of the executive 
government, that they should watch with jealousy, and re- 
sent with prompt indignation, every violation of the laws 
which the sovereign might commit. They were so 
strong that they might safely be careless. He was so feeble 
that he might safely be suffered to encroach. If he ventured 
too far, chastisement and ruin were at hand. In fact, the 
people generally suffered more from his weakness than from 
his authority. The tyranny of wealthy and powerful sub- 
jects was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal 
prerogatives were not even sufficient for the defence of 
property and the maintenance of police. 

The progress of civilization introduced a great change. 
War became a science, and, as a necessary consequence, a 
trade. The great body of the people grew every day more 
reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of military service, 
and better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new 
class of men, therefore, dependent on the Crown alone, 
natural enemies of those popular rights which are to them 
as the dew to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among freemen, 
freemen. among slaves, grew into importance. That physi- 
cal force which, in the dark ages, had belonged to the no- 
bles and the commons, and had, far more than any charter 
or any assembly, been the safeguard of their privileges, 
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was transferred entire to the King. Monarchy gained in two 
ways. The sovereign was strengthened, the subjects weak- 
ened. The great mass of the population, destitute of all 
military discipline and organization, ceased to exercise any 
influence by force on political transactions. There have, 
indeed, during the last hundred and fifty years, been many 
popular insurrections in Europe : but all have failed excep* 
those in which the regular army has been induced to joiz 
the disaffected. 

Those legal checks which, while the sovereign remainea 
dependent on his subjects, had been adequate to the pur- 

ese fe? which they were designed, were now found want- 
ing. ‘the dikes which had been sutscient while the waters 
were lew were not high enough to keep out the spring-tide. 
The deluge passed over them; and, according to the exquis- 
ite illustration of Butler, the formal boundazvies which had 
excluded it, now held it in. The old constitutions fared 
like the old shields and coats of mail. They were the de- 
fences of a rude age: and they did well enough against the 
weapons of a rude age. But new and more formidable 
means of destruction were invented. The ancient panoply 
became useless; and it was thrown aside to rust in lumber- 
rooms, or exhibited only as part of an idle pageant. 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Con- 
tinent. England escaped; but sl.3 escaped very narrowly. 
Happily our insular situation, and the pacific policy of 
James, rendered standing armies unnecessary here, till they 
had been for some time kept up in the neighboring king- 
doms. Our public men had therefore an opportunity of 
watching the effects produced by this momentous change 
on governments which bore a close analogy to that estab. 
lished in England. Everywhere they saw the power of 
the monarch increasing, the resistance of assemblies which 
were no longer supported by a national force gradually be- 
coming more and more feebie, and at length altogether 
ceasing. The friends and the enemies of liberty perceived 
with equal clearness the causes of this general decay. It is 
the favorite theme of Strafford. He advises the King to 
procure from the Judges a recognition of his right to raise 
an army at his pleasure. “This place well fortified,” says 
he, “ forever vindicates the monarchy at home from under 
the conditions and restraints of subjects?’ We firmly be- 
lieve that he was in the right. Nay; we believe that, even 
if no deliberate scheme of arbitrary government had beer 
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formed by the sovereign and his ministers, there was great 
reason to apprehend a natural extinction of the Constitution 
If, for example, Charles had played the part of Gustavus 
Adolphus, if he kad carried on a popular war for the defence 
of the Protestant cause in Germany, if he had gratified the 
national pride by a series of victories, if he had formed an 
army of forty or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, we do noti 
see what chance the nation would have had of escaping 
from despotism. The Judges would have given as strong a 
decision in favor of camp-money as they gave in favor of 
ship-money. If they had been scrupulous, it would have 
made little difference. An individual who resisted would 
have been treated as Charles treated Eliot, and as Strafford. 
wished to treat Hampden. The Parliament might have 
been summoned once in twenty years, to congratulate a 
King on his accession, or to give solemnity to some great 
measure of state. Such had been the fate of legislative 
assemblies as powerful, as much respected, as high-spirited, 
as the English Lords and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free 
constitutions overthrown or sapped by the new military sys- 
tem, were required to intrust the command of an army and 
the conduct of the Irish war to a King who had proposed to 
himself the destruction of liberty +s the great end of his pol- 
icy. We are decidedly of opinion that it would have been 
fatal to comply. Many of those who took the side of the 
King on this question would have cursed their own loyalty, 
if they had seen him return from war at the head of twenty 
thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and free quarters in 
Treland. 

We think, with Mr. Hallam, that many of the Royalist 
nobility and gentry were true friends to the Constitution, and 
that, but for the solemn protestations by which the King bound 
himself to govern according to the law for the future, they 
lever would have joined his standard. But surely they un- 
derrated the public danger. Falkland is commonly selected 
as the most respectable specimen of thic class. He was. 
indeed a man of great talents and of great virtues, but, we 
apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public life. He did 
not perceive that, in such times as those on which his lot had 
fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better cause 
and to stand by it, in spite of those excesses by which every 
cause, however good in itself, willbe disgraced. The present 
evil always seemed to him the worst. He was always going 
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backward and forward: but it should be remembered to his 
honor that it was always from the stronger to the weaker 
side that he deserted. While Charles was oppressing the 
people, Falkland was a resolute champion of liberty. He 
attacked Strafford. He even concurred in strong measures 
against Episcopacy. But the violence of his party annoyed 
him, and drove him to the other party, to be equally annoyed 
there. Dreading the success of the cause which he had 
espoused, disgusted by the courtiers of Oxford, as he had 
been disgusted by the patriots of Westminster, yet bound 
by bonor not to abandon the cause for which he was in 
arms, ke vined away, neglected his person, went about 
moaning for peace, and at last rushed desperately on death, 
as the best refuge in such miserable times. If he had lived 
through the scenes that followed, we have little doubt that 
he would have condemned himself to share the exile and 
beggary of the royal family; that he would then have re 
turne« to oppose all their measures ; that he would have been 
sent to the Tower by the Commons as a stifler of the Popish 
Plot, and by the King as an accomplice in the Rye-House 
Plot; and that, if he had escaped being hanged, first by 
Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, after manfully op- 
posing James the Second through years of tyranny, have 
been seized with a fit of compassion at the very moment of 
the Revolution, have voted for a regency, and died a non- 
uror. 
; We do not dispute that the royal party contained many 
excellent men and excellent citizens. But this we say, that 
they did not discern those times. The peculiar glory of the 
Houses of Parliament is that, in the great plague and mortal- 
ity of constitutions, they took their stand between the living 
and the dead. At the very crisis of our destiny, at the very 
moment when the fate which had passed on every other nation 
was about to pass on England, they arrested the danger. 
Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were 
desirous merely to maintain the old constitution, and those 
who represent them. as conspiring to subvert it, are equally 
in error. The old constitution, as we have attempted to 
show, could not be maintained. The progress of time, the 
increase of wealth, the diffusion of knowledge, the great 
change in the European system of war, rendered it impos- 
sible that any of the monarchies of the middle ages should 
continue to exist on the old footing. The prerogative of the 
crown was constantly advancing. If the privileges of the 
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people were to remain absolutely stationary, they would 
relatively retrograde. The monarchical and democratical 
parts of the government were placed in a situation not 
unlike that of the two brothers in the Fairy Queen, one of 
whom saw the soil of his inheritance daily washed away by 
the tide and joined to that of his rival. The portions had 
at first been fairly meted out. By a natural and constant 
transfer, the one had been extended ; the other had dwindled 
to nothing. A new partition, or a compensation, was ne- 
cessary to restore the original equality. 

It was now, therefore, absolutely necessary to violate the 
formal part of the constitution, in order to preserve its spirit. 
This might have been done, as it was done at the Revolution, 
by expelling the reigning family, and calling to the throne 
princes who, relying solely on an elective title, would find 
it necessary to respect the privileges and follow the advice 
of the assemblies to which they owed everything, to pass 
every bill which the Legislature strongly pressed upon them, 
and to fill the offices of state with men in whom the Legisla- 
ture confided. But, as the two Houses did not choose to 
change the dynasty, it was necessary that they should do 
directly what at the Revolution was done indirectly. » Noth- 
ing is more usual than to hear it said that, if the Houses had 
contented themselves with making such a reform in the 
government under Charles as was afterwards made under 
William, they would have had the highest claim to national 
gratitude ; and that in their violence they overshot the mark. 
But how was it possible to make such a settlement under 
Charles ? Charles who was not, like William and the princes 
of the Hanoverian line, bound by community of interests 
and dangers to the Parliament. It was therefore necessary 
that he should be bound by treaty and statute. 

Mr. Hallam reprobates, in language which has a little 
surprised us, the nineteen propositions into which the Par- 
liament digested its scheme. Is it possible to doubt that, 
if James the Second had remained in the island, and had been 
suffered, as he probably would in that case have been suffered, 
to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard would have 
been imposed on him ? On the other hand, we fully admit 
that, if the Long Parliament had pronounced the departure 
of Charles from London an abdication, and had called Kssex 
or Northumberland to the throne, the new prince might 
have safely been suffered to reign without such restrictions, 
His situation would have been @ sufficient guarantee. 
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In the nineteen propositions we see very little to blama 
except the articles against the Catholics. These, however, 
were in the spirt of that age; and to some sturdy churchmen 
in our own, they may seem to palliate even the good which 
the Long Parliament effected. The regulation with respect 
to new creations of Peers is the only other article about which 
we entertain any doubt. One of the propositions is that the 
judges shall hold their offices during good behavior. Ta 
this surely no exception will be taken. The right of direct 
ing the education and mariage of the princes was most prop- 
erly claimed by the Parliament, on the same ground on which, 
after the Revolution, it was enacted, that no king, on pain 
of forfeting his throne, should espouse a Papist. Unless we 
condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, who conceived 
that England could not safely be governed by a sovereign 
married to a Catholic queen, we can scarcely condemn the 
Long Parliament because, having a sovereign so situated, 
they thought it necessary to place him under strict restraints. 
The influence of Henrietta Maria had already been deeply 
felt in political affairs. In the regulation of her family, in 
the education and marriage of her children, it was still more 
likely to be felt. There might be another Catholic queen ; 
possibly, a Catholic king. Little as we are disposed to join 
In the vulgar clamor on this subject, we think that such an 
event ought to be, if possible, averted; and this could only 
be done, if Charles was to be left on the throne, by placing his 
domestic arrangements under the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. 
But this veto Parliament has virtually possessed ever since 
the Revolution. It is no doubt very far better that this 
power of the Legislature should be exercised, when any great 
occasion calls for interference, than that at every change 
the Commons should have to signify their approbation or 
disapprobation in form. But, unless a new family had been 
pisces on the throne, we do not see how this power could 

ave been exercised as it is now exercised. We again re- 
peat, that no restraints which could be imposed on the princes 
who reigned after the Revolution could have added to the 
security which their title afforded. They were compelled 
to court their parliaments. But from Charles nothing was 
to be expected which was not set down in the. bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up his 
negative on acts of Parlianent. But the Commons had cer. 
tainly shown a strong disposition to exact this security also. 
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**Sucha doctrine,” says Mr. Hallam, ‘ was in this country 
as repugnant to the whole history of our laws, as it was 
incompatible with the subsistence of the monarchy in any 
thing more than a nominal pre-eminence.” Now this article 
has been as completely carried into effect by the Revolution 
as if it had been formally inserted in the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Settlement. Weare surprised, we confess, that 
Mr. Hallam should attach so much importance to a preroga- 
tive which has not been exercised for a hundred and thirty 
years, which probably will never be exercised again, and 
which can scarcely, in any conceivable case, be exercised 
for a salutary purpose. 

But the great security, the security without which every 
other would have been insufficient, was the power of the 
sword. This both parties thoroughly understood. The 
Parliament insisted on having the command of the militia 
and the direction of the Irish war. “By God, not for an 
hour!” exclaimed the King. “Keep the militia,” said 
the Queen, after the defeat of the royal party: “ Keep the 
militia; that will bring back everything.” That, by the 
old constitution, no military authority was lodged in the 
Parilament, Mr. Hallam has clearly shown. That it is a 
species of authority which ought not to be permanently 
lodged in large and divided assemblies, must, we think, in 
fairness be conceded. Opposition, publicity, long discus- 
sion, frequent compromises; these are the characters of 
the proceedings of such assemblies. Unity, secrecy, deci- 
sion, are the qualities which military arrangements require. 
There were, therefore, serious objections to the proposition 
of the Houses on this subject. But, on the other hand, to 
trust such a king, at such a crisis, with the very weapon 
which, in hands less dangerous, had destroyed so many free 
\eonstitutions, would have been the extreme of rashness. 
tI'ke jealousy with which the oligarchy of Venice and the 
States of Holland regarded their generals and armies in- 
duced them perpetually to interfere in matters of which 
they were incompetent to judge. This policy secured them 
against military usurpation, but placed them under great 
disadvantages in war. The uncontrolled power which the 
King of France exercised over his troops enabled him to 
conquer his enemies, but enabled him also to oppress his 
people. Was there any intermediate course? None, we 
confess, altogether free from objection. But on the whole, 
we conceive that the best measure would have been that 
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which the Parliament over and over proposed, namely, that 
for a limited time the power of the sword should be left to 
the two Houses, and that it should revert to the Crown 
when the constitution should be firmly established, and 
when the new securities of freedom should beso farstrength- 
ened by prescription that it would be difficult to employ 
even astanding army for the purpose of subverting them. 

Mr. Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily have 
been compromised, by enacting that the King should have 
no power to keep a standing army on foot without the con- 
sent of Parliament. He reasons as if the question had been 
merely theoretical, and as if at that time no army had been 
wanted. ‘The kingdom,” he says, “might have well dis- 
pensed, in that age, with any military organization.” Now, 
we think that Mr. Hallam overlooks the most important 
circumstances in the whole case. Ireland was actually in 
rebellion; and a great expedition would obviously be ne- 
cessary to reduce that kingdom to obedience. The Houses 
had therefore to consider not an abstract question of law, 
but an urgent practical question, directly involving the 
safety of the state. They had to consider the expediency 
of immediately giving a great army to a King who was at 
least as desirous to put down the Parliament of England as 
to conquer the insurgents of Ireland. 

Of course we do not mean to defend all the measures of 
the Houses. Far from it. There never was a perfect man. 
It would, therefore, be the height of absurdity to expect a 
perfect party or a perfect assembly. For large bodies are 
far more likely to err than individuals. The passions are 
inflamed by sympathy; the fear of punishment and the 
sense of shame are diminished by partition. Every day we 
see men do for their faction what they would die rather than 
do for themselves. 

Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens, in which the 
right and wrong are so exquisitely divided that all the right 
lies on one side, and all the wrong on the other. But here 
was a schism which separated a great nation into two parties. 
Of these parties, each was composed of smaller parties. 
Each contained many members, who differed far less from 
their moderate opponents than from their violent allies. 
Each reckoned among its supporters many who were deter- 
mined in their choice by some accident of birth, of connec- 
tion, or of local situation. Each of them attracted to itself 
in multitudes those fierce and turbid spirits, to whom the 
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clouds and whirlwinds of the political hurricane are the 
atmosphere of life. A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and 
camp-followers, as well as its soldiers. In its progress it 
collects round it a vast retinue, composed of people who 
thrive by its custom or are amused by its display, who may 
be sometimes reckoned, in an ostentatious enumeration, as 
forming a part of it, but who give no aid tu its operations, 
and take but a languid interest in its success, who relax its 
discipline and dishonor its flag by their irregularities, and 
who, after a disaster, are perfectly ready to cut the throats 
and rifle the baggage of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division; and thus it was in our 
civil war. On both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough 
of crime and enough of error to disgust any man who did 
not reflect that the whole history of the species is made up 
of little except crimes and errors. Misanthropy is not the 
temper which qualifies a man to act in great affairs, or to 
judge of them. 

“ Of the Parliament,” says Mr. Hallam, “it may be said, 
I think, with not greater severity than truth, that scarce 
two or three public acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, 
and very few of political wisdom or courage, are recorded 
of them, from their quarrel with the King, to their expulsion 
by Cromwell.” Those who may agree with us in the opinion 
which we have expressed as to the original demands of the 
Parliament will scarcely concur in this strong censure. The 
propositions which the Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, 
and at Newcastle, were in strict accordance with these de- 
mands. In the darkest period of the war, they showed no 
disposition to concede any vital principle. In the fulness 
of their success, they showed no disposition to encroach be- 
yond these limits. In this respect we cannot but think that 
they showed justice and generosity, as well as political wis- 
dom and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We 
fully agree with Mr. Hallam in reprobating their treatment 
of Laud. For the individual, indeed, we entertain a more 
unmitigated contempt than for any other character in our 
history. ‘he fondness with which a portion of the church 
regards his memory, can be compared only to that perver- 
sity of affection which sometimes leads a mother to select 
the monster or the idiot of the family as the object of her 
especial favor. Mr. Hallam has incidentally observed, that, 
in the correspondence of Laud with Strafford, there are no 
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‘indications of a sense of duty towards God or man. The 
admirers of the Archbishop have, in consequence, inflicted 
upon the public a crowd of extracts designed to prove the 
contrary. Now, in all those passages, we see nothing which 
a prelate as wicked as Pope Alexander or Cardinal Dubois 
might not have written. Those passages indicate no sense 
of duty to God or man, but simply a strong interest in the 

rosperity and dignity of the order to which the writer be- 
lotrel ; an interest which, when kept within certain limits, 
does not deserve censure, but which can never be considered 
as a virtue. Laud is anxious to accommodate satisfactorily 
the disputes in the University of Dublin. He regrets to 
hear that a church is used as a stable, and that the benefices 
of Ireland are very poor. He is desirous that, however 
small a congregation may be, service should be regularly 
performed. He expresses a wish that the judges of the 
court before which questions of tithe are generally brought 
should be selected with a view to the interests of the clergy. 
All this may be very proper; and it may be very proper 
that an alderman should stand up for the tolls of his borough, 
and an Kast India director for the charter of his Company. 
But it is ridiculous to say that these things indicate piety 
and benevolence. No primate, though he were the most 
abandoned of mankind, could wish to see the body, with the 
influence of which his own influence was identical, degraded 
in the public estimation by internal dissensions, by the ruin- 
ous state of its ediffces, and by the slovenly performance of 
its rites. We willingly acknowledge that the particular 
fetters in question have very little harm in them; a compli- 
ment which cannot often be paid either to the writings or 
to the actions of Laud. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor 
within the statute. Nor was he by any means so formidable 
as to be a proper subject for a retrospective ordinance of 
the legislature. His mind had not expansion enough to 
comprehend a great scheme, good or bad. His oppressive 
acts were not, like those of the Earl of Strafford, parts of 
an extensive system. They were the luxuries in which a 
mean and irritable disposition indulges itself from day to 
day, the excesses natural to a little mind in a great place. 
The severest punishment which the two Houses could have 
inflicted on him would have been to set him at liberty and 
send him to Oxford. There he might have staid, tortured by 
his own diabolical temper, hungering for Puritans to pillory 
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and mangle, plaguing the Cavaliers, for want of somebody 
else to plague, with his peevishness and absurdity, perform- 
ing grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continuing that 
incomparable diary, which we never see without forgetting 
the vices of his heart in the imbecility of his intellect, minut- 
ing down his dreams, counting the drops of blood which fell 
from his nose, watching the direction of the salt, and listen- 
ing for the note of the screech-owls. Contemptuous mercy 
was the only vengeance which it became the Parliament to 
take on such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great 
errors in the conduct of the war, or rather one great error, 
which brought their affairs into a condition requiring the 
most perilous expedients. The parliamentary leaders of 
what may be called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, 
Northumberland, Hollis, even Pym, all the most eminent 
men, in short, Hampden excepted; were inclined to half 
measures. They dreaded a decisive victory almost as much 
as a decisive overthrow. They wished to bring the King 
into a situation which might render it necessary for him to 
grant their just and wise demands, but not to subvert the 
constitution or to change the dynasty. They were afraid of 
serving the purposes of those fierce and determined enemies 
of monarchy, who now began to show themselves in the 
lower ranks of the party. The war was, therefore, con- 
ducted in a languid and inefficient manner. A resolute 
leader might have brought it to a close ina month. At the 
end of three campaigns, however, the event was still dubi- 
ous ; and that it had not been decidedly unfavorable to the 
cause of liberty was principally owing to the skill and 
energy which the more violent Roundheads had displayed 
in subordinate situations. The conduct of Fairfax and 
Cromwell at Marston had exhibited a remarkable contrast 
to that of Essex at Edgehill, and to that of Waller at Lans- 
downe. 

If there be any truth established by the universal expe- 
rience of the nations, it is this, that to carry the spirit of 
peace into war isa weak and cruel policy. The time of 
negotiation is the time for deliberation and delay. But 
when an extreme case calls for that remedy which is in its 
own nature most violent, and which, in such cases, is a rem- 
edy only because it is violent, it is idle to think of miti- 
gating and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which 
negotation or submission will not do better: and to act on 
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any other principle is, not to save blood and money, but ta 
squander them. : 

This the parliamentary leaders found. The third year 
of hostilities was drawing to a close; and they had not con- 
quered the King. They had not obtained even those ad. 
vantages which they had expected from a policy obviously 
erroneous in a military point of view. They had wished to 
husband their resources. They now found that in enterprises 
like theirs, parsimony is the worst profusion. They had 
hoped to effect a reconciliation. The event taught them that 
the best way to conciliate is to bring the work of destruc- 
tion to a speedy termination. By their moderation many 
lives and much property had been wasted. The angry 
passions which, if the contest had been short, would have 
died away almost as soon as they appeared, had fixed them- 
selves in the form of deep and lasting hatred. A military 
caste had grown up. Those who had been induced to take 
up arms by the patriotic feelings of citizens had begun to 
entertain the professional feelings of soldiers. Above all, 
the leaders of the party had forfeited its confidence. If they 
had, by their valor and abilities, gained a complete victory, 
their influence might have been sufficient to prevent their 
associates from abusing it. It was now necessary to choose 
more resolute and uncompromising commanders. Unhap- 
pily the illustrious man who alone united in himself all the 
talents and virtues which the crisis required, who alone 
could have saved his country from the present dangers 
without plunging her into others, who alone could have 
united all the friends of liberty in obedience to his com- 
manding genius and his venerable name, was no more. 
Something might still be done. The Houses might still 
avert the worst of all evils, the triumphant return of an im- 
perious and unprincipled master. They might still preserve 
london from all the horrors of rapine, massacre, and lust. 
But their hopes of a victory as spotless as their cause, of a 
reconciliation which might knit together the hearts of all 
honest Englishmen for the defence of the public good, of 
durable tranquillity, of temperate freedom, were buried in 
the grave of Hampden, 

The self-denying ordinance was passed, and the arm 
was remodelled. These measures were undoubtedly full of 
danger. But all that was left to the Parliament was to take 
the less of two dangers. And we think that, even if the 
could have accurately foreseen all that followed, their dec 
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sion ought to havebeen the same. Under any circumstances, 
we should have preferred Cromwell to Charles. But there 
could be no comparison between Cromwell and Charles vie- 
torious, Charles restored, Charles enabled to feed fat ull the 
hungry grudges of his smiling rancor and his cringing 
pride. The next visit of his Majesty to his faithful Com. 
mons would have been more serious than that with which 
he last honored them; more serious than that which their 
own General paid them some years after The King would 
scarce have been content with praying that the Lord would 
deliver him from Vane, or with pulling Marten by the cloak. 
[f, by fatal mismanagement, nothing was left to England 
but a choice of tyrants, the last tyrant whom she should 
have chosen was Charles. 

From the apprehension of this worst evil the Houses 
were soon delivered by their new leaders. The armies 
of Charles were everywhere routed,’his fastnesses stormed, 
his party humbled and subjugated. The King himself fell 
into the hands of the Parliament; and both the King and 
the Parliament soon fell into the hands of the army. The 
fate of both the captives was the same. Both were treated 
alternately with respect and with insult. At length the 
natural life of one, and the political life of the other, were 
terminated by violence; and the power for which both had 
struggled was united in a single hand. Men naturally sym- 
pathized with the calamities of individuals; but they are 
Inclined to look on a fallen party with contempt rather than 
with pity. Thus misfortune turned the greatest of Parlia- 
ments into the despised Rump, and the worst of Kings into 
the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles; 
and in all that he says on that subject we heartily agree. 
We fully concur with him in thinking that a great social 
schism, such asthe civil war, is not to be confounded with 
an ordinary treason, and that the vanquished ought to be 
treated according to the rules, not of municipal, but of in- 
ternational law. In this case the distinction is of the less 
importance, because both international and municipal law 
were in favor of Charles. He was a prisoner of war by the 
former, a King by the latter. By neither was he a traitor. 
[f he had been successful, and had put his leading opponents 
to death, he would have deserved severe censure; and this 
without reference to the justice or injustice of his cause. 
Yet the opponents of Charles, it must be admitted, were 
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technically guilty of treason. He might have sent ther ta 
the scaffold without violating any established principle of 
jurisprudence. He would not have been compelled to over- 
turn the whole constitution in order to reach them. Here 
his own case differed widely from theirs. Not only was 
his condemnation in itscif a measure which only the strong- 
eat necessity could vindicate ; but it could not be procured 
without taking several previous steps, every one of which 
would have required the strongest necessity to vindicate it. 
[t could not be procured without dissolving the government 
by military force, without establishing precedents of the 
most dangerous description, without creating difficulties 
which the next ten years were spent in removing, without 
pulling down institutions which it soon became necessary 
to reconstruct, and setting up others which almost every 
man was soon impatient to destroy. It was necessary to 
strike the House of Lords out of the constitution, to exclude 
members of the House of Commons by force, to make a new 
crime, a new tribunal, a new mode of procedure. The whole 
legislative and judicial systems were trampled down for the 
purpose of taking a single head. Not only those parts of 
the constitution which the republicans were desirous to de- 
stroy, but those which they wished to retain and exalt, were 
deeply injured by these transactions. High Courts of Jus- 
tice began to usurp the functions of juries. The remaining 
delegates of the people were soon driven from their seats by 
the same military violence which had enabled them to ex- 
elude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have 
been an intelligible reason for putting him to death. But 
the blow which terminated his life at once transferred the 
allegiance of every Royalist to an heir, and an heir who was 
at liberty. To kill the individua) was, under such cireum- 
stances, not to destroy, but to release the King. 

We detest the character of Charles; but a man ought not 
to be removed by a law ea pos? fucto, even constitutionally 
procured, merely because he is detestable. He must alse be 
very dangerous. Wecan scarcely conceive that any danger 
which a state can apprehend from any individual could jus- 
tify the violent measures which were necessary to pro ure a 
sentence against Charles. But in fact the danger amounted 
to nothing. There was indeed danger from the attachment 
of a large party to his office. But this danger his execution 
only increased. Lis personal influence was little indeed, 
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He had lost the confidence of every party. Churchmen, 
Catholics, Piesbyterians, Independents, his enemies, his 
friends, his tools, English, Scotch, Irish, all divisions and 
subdivisions of his people had been deceived by him. His 
most attached councillors turned away with shame and an- 
guizh from his false and hollow policy, plot interwined with 
plot, mine sprung beneath mine, agents disowned, prom- 
—ises evaded, one pledge given in private, another in public. 
“Oh, Mr. Secretary,” says Clarendon, in a letter to Nicholas, 
“those stratagems have given me more sad hours than al! 
the misfortunes in war which have befallen the King, ana 
look like the effects of God’s anger towards us.” 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable. His taste 
in the fine arts was indeed exquisite; and few modern sovy- 
ereigns have written or spoken better. But he was not fit 
for active life. In negotiation he was always trying to dupe 
others, and duping only himself. As a soldier, he was feeble, 
dilatory, and miserably wanting, not in personal courage, but 
in the presence of mind which his station required. His 
delay at Gloucester saved the parliamentary party from de- 
struction. At Naseby, in the very crisis of his fortune, his 
want of self-possession spread a fatal panic through his army, 
The story which Clarendon tells of that affair reminds us of 
the excuses by which Bessus and Bobadil explain their cud- 
gellings. A Scotch nobleman, it seems, begged the King not 
to run upon his death, took hold of his bridle, and turned his 
horse round. Noman who had much’yalue for his life would 
have tried to perform the some frie1. lly office on that day 
for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous, 
a violent death. His tyranny could not break the high spirit 
of the English people. His arms could not conquer, his arts 
could not deceive them; but his humiliation and his execu. 
tion melted them into a generous compassion. Men who 
die on ascaffold for political offences almost always die well. 
The eyes of thousands are fixed upon them. Enemies and 
admires are watching their demeanor. Every tone of voice, 
every change of color, is to go down to posterity. Escape 
is impossible. Supplication is vain. In such a situation, 
pride and despair have often been known to nerve the weak- 
est minds with fortitude adequate tu the occasion. Charles 
died patiently and bravely ; not more patiently or bravely, in- 
deed, than many other victims of political rage; not more 
patiently or bravely than his own Judges, who were not only 
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killed, but tortured; or than Vane, who had always been con- 
sidered as a timid man. However, the King’s conduct dur. 
ing his triai and at his execution made a prodigious impres- 
sion. His subjects began to love his memory as heartily as 
they had hated his person ; and posterity has estimated his 
character from his death rather than from his life. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episcopacy 
is absurd. Those who put him to death cared as little for 
the Assembly of Divines as for the Convocation, and would, 
in all probability, only have hated him the more if he had 
agreed to set up the Presbyterian discipline. Indeed, in spite 
of the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we are inclined to think that 
the attachment of Charles to the Church of England was 
altogether political. Human nature is, we admit, so capri- 
cious that there may be a single sensitive point in a conscience 
which everywhere else is callous. A man without truth or 
humanity may have some strange scruples about a trifle. 
There was one devout warrior in the royal camp whose piety 
bore a great resemblance to that which is ascribed to the 
King. We mean Colonel Turner. That gallant Cavalier 
was hanged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious burglary. 
At the gallows he told the crowd that his mind received great 
consolation from one reflection: he had always taken off his 
hat when he went into a church. The character of Charles 
would scarcely rise in our estimation, if we believed that he 
was pricked in conscience after the manner of this worthy 
loyalist, and that violating all the first rules of Christian 
morality, he was sincerely scrupulous about church-govern- 
ment. But we acquit him of such weakness. In 1641, he 
deliberately confirmed the Scotch Declaration which stated 
that the government of the church by archbishops and bishops 
was contrary to the word of God. In 1645, he appears to 
have offered to set up Popery inIreland. That a King who 
had established the Presbyterian religion in one kingdom, 
and who was willing to establish the Catholic religion in 
another should have insurmountable scruples about the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the third, is altogether incred- 
ible. He himself says in his letters that he looks on 
Episcopacy as a stronger support of monarchical power than 
even the army. From causes which we have already con- 
sidered, the Established Church had been, since the Refor- 
mation, the great bulwark of the prerogative. Charles wished, 
therefore, to preserve it. Ie thought himself necessary both 
to the Parliament and to the army, He did not foresee, till 
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too late, that, by paltering with the Presbyterians, he should 
put both them and himself into the power of a fiercer and 
more daring party. If he had foreseen it, we suspect that 
the royal blood which still cries to Heaven, every thirtieth 
of January, for judgments only to be averted by salt-fish and 
egg-sauce, would never have been shed. One who had swak 
lowea the Scotch Declaration would scarcely strain at the 
Covenant. 

The death of Charles and the strong measures which led 
to it raised Cromwell toa height of power fatal to the infant 
Commonwealth. No men occupy so splendid a place in his- 
tory as those who have founded monarchies on the ruins of 
republican institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is 
assuredly of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In na- 
tions broken to the curb, in nations long accustomed to be 
transferred from one tyrant to another, a man without 
eminent qualities may easily gain supreme power. The de- 
fection of a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a pop- 
ular tumult, might place an indolent senator or a brutal sol- 
dier on the throne of the Roman world. Similar revolutions 
have often occurred in the despotic states of Asia. Buta 
community which has heard the voice of truth and experi 
enced the pleasures of liberty, in which the merits of statesmen 
and of systems are freely canvassed, in which obedience is 
paid, not to persons but to laws, in which magistrates are 
regarded, not as the lords, but as the servants of the public, 
in which the excitement of party is a necessary of life, in 
which political warfare is reduced toa system of tactics ; such 
a community is not easily reduced to servitude. Beasts of 
burden may easily be managed by a new master. But wili 
the wild ass submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve 
and abide by the crib? Will leviathan hold out his nostrils 
to the hook? The mythological conqueror of the Kast, 
whose enchantments reduced wild beasts to the tamenesy 
of domestic cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigers to 
his chariot, is but an imperfect type of those extraordinary 
minds which have thrown a spell on the fierce spirits of na- 
tions unaccustomed to control, and have compelled raging 
factions to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The 
enterprise, be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly 
great man. It demands courage, activity, energy, wisdom, 
firmness, conspicuous virtues or vices so splendid and al- 
luring as to resemble virtues. 

Vhose who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking 
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form a very small and a very remarkable class. Parents of 
tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings among citizens, citizens 
among kings, they unite in themselves the characteristics of 
the system which springs from them, and those of the sys- 
tem from which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with 
a double light, the last and dearest rays of departing free 
dom mingled with the first and brightest glories of empire 
in its dawn. The high qualities of such a prince lend te 
despotism itself a charm drawn from the liberty under which 
they were formed, and which they have destroyed. He 
resembles an European who settles within the Tropics, and 
carries thither the strength and the energetic habits acquircd 
in regions more propitious to the constitution. He differs 
as widely from princes nursed in the purple of imperial 
cradles, as the companions of Gama from their dwarfish and 
imbecile progeny which, born in a climate unfavorable to 
its growth and beauty, degenerates more and more, at every 
descent, from the qualities of the original conquerors. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Cesar, Crom- 
well, and Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable 
triumvirate belongs undoubtedly to Cesar. He united the 
talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell; and he pos- 
sessed also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, 
learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the man- 
ners of an accomplished gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon Mr. Hallam has insti- 
tuted a parallel, scarcely less ingenious than that which 
Burke has drawn between Richard Cceur de Lion and 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. In this parallel, however, 
and indeed thoughout his work, we think that he hardly 
gives Cromwell fair measure. ‘ Cromwell,” says he,“ far 
unlike his antitype, never showed any signs of a legislative 
mind, or any desire to place his renown on that noblest basis, 
Jthe amelioration of social mstitutions.” The difference in 
‘this respect, we conceive was not in the character of the men, 
but in the characters of the revolutions by means of whicli 
they rose to power. The civil war in England had been 
undertaken to defend and restore ; the republicans of France 
set themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of 
the common law had never been disturbed, and most even 
of its forms had been held sacred. In France, the law and 
its ministers had been swept away together. In France, 
therefore, legislation necessarily became the first business of 
the first settle] government which rose on the ruins of the 
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old system. The admirers of Inigo Jones have always 
maintained that his works are inferior to those of Sir 
Christopher Wren, only because the great fire of London 
gave Wren such a field for the display of his powers as no 
architect in the history of the world ever possessed. Simi- 
lar allowance must be made for Cromwell. If he erected 
little that was new, it was because there had been no general 
devastation to clear aspace for him. As it was, he reformed 
the representative system in a most judicious manner. He 
rendered the administration of justice uniform thoughout 
the island. We will quote a passage from his speech to the 
Parliament in September, 1656, which contains, we think, 
simple and rude as the diction is, stronger indication of a 
legislative mind, than are to be found in the whole range of 
orations delivered on such occasions before or since. 

“There is one general grievance in the uation. It is the 
law. I think, I may say it, I have as eminent judges in this 
land as have been had, or that the nation has wee for these 
many years. Truly, I could be particular as to the executive 
part, to the administration; but that would trouble you. 
But the truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws 
that will be in your power to alter. To hang aman for six- 
pence, threepence, I know not what,—to hang for a trifle, 
and pardon murder, is in the ministration of the law 
through the ill framing of it. I have known in my experience 
abominable murders quitted ; and to see men lose their lives 
for petty matters! This is a thing that God will reckon 
for; and I wish it may not lie upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy; 
and I hope I shall cheerfully join with you in it.” 

Mr. Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to 
rank Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet “his ex- 
ploits were as much above the level of his contemporaries, 
and more the effects of an original uneducated capacity.” 
Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools; the 
army which he led to Italy was one of the finest that ever 
existed. Cromwell passed his youth and the prime of his 
manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war till 
he was more than forty years old. He had first to form 
himself and then to form his troops. Out of raw levies he 
created an army, the bravest and the best disciplined, the 
most orderiy in peace, and the most terrible in war, that 
Enrope had seen. He called this body into existence. He 
led it to conquest, He never fought a battle without gain- 
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ing it. He never gained a battle without annihilating the 
force opposed to him. Yet his victories were not the high- 
est glory of his military system. The respect which his 
troops paid to property, their attachment to the laws and 
religion of their country, their submission to the civil 
power, their temperance, their intelligence, their industry, 
are without parallel. It was after the Restoration that the 
spirit which their great leader had infused into them was 
most signally displayed. At the command of the established 
government, an established government which had no means 
of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs 
no enemy had ever seen, either in domestic or in continental 
war, laid down their arms, and retired into the mass of the 
people, thenceforward to be distinguished only by superior 
diligence, sobriety, aud regularity in the pursuits of peace, 
from the other members of the community which they had 
saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his adminstration, 
we think Cromwell far superior to Napoleon. “In civi 
government,” says Mr. Hallam, “there can be no adequate 
parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a be 
sotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and 
philosophy were open.” These expressions, it seems to us, 
convey the highest eulogium on our great countryman. 
Reason and philosophy did not teach the conqueror of 
Europe to command his passions, or to pursue, as a first ob- 
ject, the happiness of his people. They did not prevent 
him from risking his fame and his power in a frantic con- 
test against the principles of human nature and the laws ot 
the physical world, against the rage of the winter and the 
liberty of the sea. ‘They did not exempt him from the in- 
fluence of that most pernicious of superstitions, a presump- 
tuous fatalism. They did not preserve him from the ine 
briation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent queru- 
lousness in adversity. On the other hand, the fanaticism of 
Cromwell never urged him on impracticable undertakings, 
or contused his perception of the public good. Our coun- 
tryman, inferior to Bonaparte in invention, was far superior 
to him inwisdom. The French Emperor is among conquer: 
ors what Voltaire is among writers, a miraculous child. 
His splendid genius was frequently clouded by fits of humor 
as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the nursery, who 
quarrels with his food, and dashes his playthings to pieces. 
Jromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an 
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eminent degree, that masculine and full-grown robustness 
of mind, that equally diffused intellectual health, which, it 
our national partiality does not mislead us, has peculiarly 
characterized the great men of England. Never was any 
ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty. The cup which 
has intoxicated almost all others sobered him. His spirit 
restless from its own buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed 
in majestic placidity as soon as it had reached the -evel con- 
genial to it. He had nothing in common with that large 
clas of men who distinguish themselves in subordinate posts, 
and whose incapacity becomes obvious as soon as the public 
-voice summons them to take the lead. Rapidly as his 
fortunes grew, his mind expanded more rapidly still. In- 
significant as a private citizen, he wasa great general; he 
was a still greater prince. Napoleon had a theatrical man- 
ner, in which the coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room 
was blended with the ceremony of the old Court of Ver- 
sailles. Cromwell, by the confession even of his enemies, 
exhibited in his demeanor the simple and natural nobleness 
of a man neither ashamed of his origin nor vain of his eleva- 
tion, of a man who had found his proper place in society, 
and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it. Easy, 
even to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, 
he was punctilious only for his country. His own character 
he left to take care of itself; he left it to be defended by 
his victories in war, and his reforms in peace. But he was 
a jealous and implacable guardian of the public honor. He 
suffered a crazy Quaker to insult him in the gallery of 
Whitehall, and revenged himself only by liberating him and 
giving him a dinner. But he was prepared to risk the 
chances of war to avenge the blood of a private Englishman. 
No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion 

of the best qualities of the middling orders, so strong a sym- 
pathy with the feelings and interests of his people. He war 
sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; but he had a high, 
stout, honest, English heart. Hence it was that he loved to 
surround his throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence 
it was that he allowed so large a share of political liberty te 
his subjects, and that, even when an opposition dangerous 
to his power and to his person almost compelled him to 
govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ 
from which, at a more favorable season, free institutions 
might spring. We firmly believe that, if his first Parlia 
ment had not commenced its debates by disputing his title, 
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his government would have been as mild at home as it was 
energetic and able abroad. He was a soldier. he had risea 
by war. Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish kind. 
it would have been easy for him to plunge his country inte 
continental hostilities on a large scale, and to dazzle the 
restless factions which he ruled, by the splendor of his vie 
tories. Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, that 
in the successes obtained under his administration he had nc 
‘personal share ; as if a man who had raised himself from 
obscurity to empire solely by his military talents could have 
any unworthy reason for shrinking from military enter- 
prise. This reproach is his highest glory. In the suc- 
cess of the English navy he could have no selfish interest. 
Its triumphs added nothing to his fame; its increase added 
nothing to his means of overawing his enemies; its great 
leader was not his friend. Yet he took a peculiar pleasure 
in encouraging that noble service which, of all the instru- 
ments employed by an English government, is the most 
impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good. His 
administration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory. It 
was not one of those periods of overstrained and convulsive 
exertion which necessarily produce debility and langor. Its 
energy was natural, healthful, temperate. He placed Eng- 
land at the head of the Protestant interest, and in the first 
rank of Christian powers. He taught every nation to value 
her friendship and to dread her enmity. But Le did not 
squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest her with 
that supremacy which no power, inthe modern system ef 
Europe, can safely affect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did 
not carry the banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to 
distant capitals, if he did not adorn Whitehall with the 
spoils of the Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did not portion 
out Flanders and Germany into principalities for his kinsmen 
and his generals, he did not, on the other hand, see his, 
country overrun by the armies of nations which his ambition 
had provoked, He did not drag out the last years of his life 
an exile and a prisoner, in an unhealthy climate and under 
an ungenerous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of 
vengeance, and brooding over visions of departed glory, 
He went down to his grave in the fulness of power and fame; 
and he left to his son an authority which any man of ordi. 
nary firmness and prudence would have retained. 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opin 
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tons which we have been expressing would, we believe, now 
have formed the orthodox creed of good Englishmen. We 
mght now be writing under the government of his Highness 
Oliver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, Protector, by the 
grace of God, of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. The 
torm of the great founder of the dynasty, on horseback, as 
when he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he 
took the mace from the table of the Commons, would adorn 
our squares and overlook our public offices from Charing: 
Cross ; and sermons in his praise would be duly preached 
on his lucky day, the third of September, by court-chaplains, 
guiltless of the abomination of the surplice. 

But, though his memory has not been taken under the 
patronage of any party, though every device has been used 
to blacken it, though to praise him would long have been 
a punishable crime, truth and merit at last prevail. Cowards 
who had trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of 
office who, like Downing, had been proud of the honor of 
lacqueying his coach, might insult him in loyal speeches and 
addresses. Venal poets might transfer to the King the same 
eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they had bestowed 
on the Protector. A fickle multitude might crowd to shout 
and scoff round the gibbeted remains of the greatest Prince 
and Soldier of the age. But when the Dutch cannon 
startled an effeminate tyrant in his own palace, when the 
conquests which had been won by the armies of Cromwell 
were sold to pamper the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen 
were sent to fight under foreign banners, against the indec- 
pendence of Europe and the Protestant religion, many 
honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who 
had never suffered his country to be ill used by any but 
himself. It must indeed have been difficult for any English- 
man to see the salaried Viceroy of France, at the most im- 
portant crisis of his fate, sauntering through his ha\em, 
ae and talking nonsense over a dispatch, or beslob- 

ering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of maudlin affee- 
tion, without a respectful and tender remembrance of him 
before whose genius the young pride of Lewis and the 
veteran craft of Mazarin had stood rebuked, who had 
humbled Spain on the land and Holland on the sea, and 
whose imperial voice had arrested the sails of the Lybian 
pirates and the persecuting fires of Rome. Even to the 
present day his character, though constantly attacked, and 
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scarcely ever defended, is popular with the great body of 
our countrymen. 

The most blameable act of his life was the execution of 
Charles. We have already strongly condemned that pro- 
ceeding’ but we by no means consider it as one which 
attacheg any peculiar stigma of infamy to the names of those 
who participated in it. It was an unjust and injudicious 
display of violent party spirit; but it was not a cruel or per- 
fidious measure. It had all those features which distinguish 
the errors of magnanimous and intrepid spirits from base and 
malignant crimes. 

From the moment that Cromwell is dead and buried, we 
go on in almost perfect harmony with Mr. Hallam to the end 
of his book. The times which followed the Restoration 
peculiarly require that unsparing impartiality which is his 
most distinguishing virtue. No part of our history, during 
the last three centuries, presents a spectacle of such generai 
dreariness. The whole breed of our statesmen seems to have 
degenerated, and their moral and _ intellectual littleness 
strikes us with the more disgust, because we see it placed in 
immediate contrast with the high and majestic qualities of 
the race which they succeeded. In the great civil war, even 
the bad cause had been rendered respectable and amiable by 
the purity and elevation of mind which many of its friends 
displayed. Under Charles the Second, the best and noblest 
of ends was disgraced by means the most cruel and sordid 
The rage of faction succeeded to’ the love of liberty. Loyalty 
died away into servility. We look in vain among the 
leading politicians of either side for steadiness of principle, 
or even for that vulgar fidelity to party which, in our time, 
it is esteemed infamous to violate. The inconsistency, per- 
fidy, and baseness, which the leaders constantly practised, 
which their followers defended, and which the great body of 
the people regarded, as it seems, with little disapprobation, 
appear in the present age almost incredible. In the age of 
Charles the First, they would, we believe, have excited as 
much astonishment. 

Man, however, is always the same. And when so marked 
a difference appears between two generations, it is certain 
that the solution may be found in their respective cireum- 
stances. The principal statesmen of the reign of Charles the 
Second were trained during the civil war and the revolu- 
tions which followed it. Such a period is eminently favor. 
able to the growth of quick and active talents. It forms a 
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class of men, shrewd, vigilant, inventive; of men whose 
dexterity triumphs over the most perplexing combinations 
of circumstances, whose presaging instinct no sign of the 
times can elude. But it,is an unpropitious season for the 
firm and masculine virtues. The statesman who enters on 
his career at such a time, can form no permanent connee 
tions, can make no accurate observations on the higher part 
of political science. Before he can attach himseif to a party, 
it is scattered. Before he can study the nature of a govern. 
ment, it is overturned. The oath of abjuration comes rlose 
on the oath of allegiance. The association which was sub. 
scribed yesterday is burned by the hangman to-day. In the 
midst of the constant eddy and change, self-preservation 
becomes the first object of the adventurer. It is a task too 
hard for the strongest head to keep itself from becoming 
giddy in the eternai whirl. Public spirit is out of the 
question. A laxity of principle, without which no public 
man can be eminent or even safe, becomes too common ta 
yescandalous; and the whole nation looks coolly on instances 
of apostacy which would startle the foulest turncoat of more 
settled times. 

The history of France since the Revolution affords some 
striking illustrations of these remarks. The same man was 
a servant of the Republic, of Bonaparte, of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, of Bonaparte again after his return from Elba, of 
Louis again after his return from Ghent. Yet all these 
manifold treasons by no means seemed to destroy his influ. 
ence, or even to fix any peculiar stain of infamy on his 
character. We, to be sure, did not know what to make of 
kim; but his countrymen did not seem to be shocked; and 
m truth they had little right to be shocked: for there was 
scarcely one Frenchman distinguished in the state or in 
che army, who had not, according to the best of his talents 
and opportunities, emulated the example. It was natural, 
too, that this should be the case. The rapidity and violence 
with which change followed change in the aftairs of France 
towards the close of the last century had taken away the 
reproach of inconsistency, unfixed the principles of public 
men, and produced in many minds a general skepticism and 
indifference about principles of government. 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of 
Charles the Second will think himself entitled to indulgence 
in any feelings of national superiority over the Dictionnaire 
des Guroueties. Shaftesbury was surely a far less respect, 
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able man than Talleyrand; and it would be injustice even 
to Fouché to compare him with Lauderdale. Nothing, 
indeed, can more clearly show how low the standard of 
political morality had fallen in this country than the fortunes 
of the two British statesmen whom we have named. The 
government wanted a ruffian to carry on the most atrocious 
system of misgovernment with which any nation was ever 
zursed, to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and sword, by 
the drowning of women, by the frightful torture of the boot. ” 
And they found him among the chiefs of the rebellion and 
the subscribers of the Covenant. The opposition looked for 
a chief to head them in the most desperate attacks ever 
made, under the forms of the Constitution, on any English 
administration: and they selected the minister who had the 
deepest share in the worst acts of the Court, the soul of the 
Cabal, the counsellor who had shut up the Exchequer and 
urged on the Dutch war. The whole political drama was of 
the same cast. No unity of plan, no decent propriety of 
character and costume, could be found in that wild and 
monstrous harlequinade. The whole was made up of ex- 
travagant transformations and burlesque contrasts; Athcists 
turned Puritans; Puritans turned Atheists; republicans de- 
fending the divine right of Kings; prostitute courtiers 
clamoring for the liberties of the people; judges infiaming 
the rage of mobs; patriots pocketing bribes from foreign 
powers; a Popish prince torturing Presbyterians into Epis- 
copacy in one part of the island; Presbyterians cutting off 
the heads of Popish noblemen and gentlemen in the other. 
Public opinion has its natural flux and reflux. After a 
violent burst, there is commonly a reaction. But vicissi- 
tudes so extraordinary as those which marked the reign of 
Charles the Second can only be explained »y supposing an 
utter want of principle in the political world. On neither 
side was there fidelity enough to face a reverse. Those 
honorable retreats from power which, in later days, parties 
have often made, with loss, but still in good order, in firm 
uniun, with unbroken spirit and formidable means of annoy- 
ance, were utterly unknown. As soon as a check took place 
a total rout followed: arms and colors were thrown away. 
The vanquished troops, like the Italian mercenaries of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enlisted on the very field 
of battle, in the service of the conquerers. In a nation 
proud of its sturdy justice and plain “good sense, no party 
sould be found to take a firm middie stand between thy 
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worst of oppositions and the worst of courts. When, on 
charges as wild as Mother Goose’s tales, on the testimony of 
wretches who proclaimed themselves to be spies and traitors, 
and whom everybody now believes to have been also liars 
;and murderers, the offal of jails and brothels, the leavings 
of the hangman’s whip and shears, Catholics guilty of not'- 
ing but their religion were led like sheep to the Protestant 
shambles, where were the loyal Tory gentry and the pas- 
sively obedient clergy? And where, when the time of retri: 
bution came, when laws were strained and juries packed te 
destroy the leaders of the Whigs, when charters were 
invaded, when Jefferies and Kirke were making Somerset- 
shire what Lauderdale and Graham had made Scotland, 
where were the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the 
members of ignoramus juries, the wearers of the Polish 
medal? All-powerful to destroy, others, unable to save 
themselves, the members of the two parties oppressed and 
were oppressed, murdered, and were murdered, in their turn. 
No lucid interval occurred between the frantic paroxysms 
of two contradictory illusions. 

To the freqnent changes of the government during the 
twenty years which had preceded the Restoration, this 
unsteadiness is in a great measure to be attributed. Other 
causes had also been at work. Even if the country had 
been governed by the house of Cromwell or by the remains 
of the Long Parliament, the extreme austerity of the Puri- 
tans would necessarily have produced a revulsion. Towards 
the close of the Protectorate many signs indicated that a 
time of license was at hand. But the restoration of Charles 
the Second rendered the change wonderfully rapid and 
violent. Profligacy became a test of orthodoxy and loyalty, 
a qualification for rank and office. A deep and general taint 
infected the morals of the most influential classes, and spread 
itself through every province of letters. Poetry inflamed 
the passions ; philosophy undermined the principles ; divinity 
itself, inculcating an abject reverence for the Court, gave 
additional effect to the licentious example of the Court. 
We look in vain for those qualities which lend a charm to 
the errors of high and ardent natures, for the generosity, 
the tenderness, the chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appe- 
tites into passions, and impart to vice itself a portion of the 
majesty of virtue. The excesses of that age remind us of 
the humors of a gang of footpads, revelling with their 
favorite beauties of a flash-house. In the fashionable liber- 
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tinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an impudence, a low: 
ness, a dirtiness, which can be paralleled only among the 
heroes and heroines of that filthy and heartless literature 
which encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities 
wanders about asa Merry-Andrew. Another harangues the 
mob stark naked from a window. A third lays an ambush 
to cudgel a man who has offended him. A knot of gentle 
men of high rank and influence combine to push their 
fortunes at court by circulating stories intended to ruin an 
innocent girl, stories which had no foundation, and which, 
if they had been true, would never have passsd the lips of a 
man of honor. A dead child is found in the palace, the 
offspring of some maid of honor by some courtier, or per- 
haps by Charles himself. The whole flight of pandars and 
buffoons pounce upon it, and carry it in triumph to the 
royal laboratory, where his Majesty, after a brutal jest, dis- 
sects it for the amusement of the assembly, and probably of 
its father among the rest. The favorite Duchess stamps 
about Whitehall, cursing and swearing. The ministers 
employ their time at the council-board in making mouths at 
each other and taking off eavh other’s gestures for the 
amusement of the King. The Peers at a conference begin 
to pommel each other and to tear collars and periwigs. A 
speaker in the House of Commons gives offence to the 
Court. He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, and his nose is 
cut to the bone. The ignominous dissoluteness, or rather, 
if we may venture to designate it by the only proper word, 
blackguardism of feeling and manners, could not but spread 
from private to public life. The cynical sneers, the epicu- 
rean sophistry, which had driven honor and virtue from one 
part of the character, extended their influence over every 
other. The second generation of the statesmen of this reign 
were worthy pupils of the schools in which they had been 
trained, of the gaming-table of Grammont, and the tiring. 
room of Nell. In no other age could such a trifler as Buck- 
ingham have exercised any political influence. In no other 
age could the path to power and glory have been thrown 
open to the manifold infamies of Churchill. 

The history of Churchill shows, more clearly perhaps 
than that of any other individual, the malignity and extent 
of the corruption which had eaten into the heart of the pub- 
lic morality. An English gentleman of good family attaches 
himself to a Prince who has seduced his sister, an L accepts 
rank and wealth as the price of her shame and his own. 
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He then repays by ingratitude the benefits which he has 
purchased by ignominy, betrays his patron in a manner 
which the best cause cannot excuse, and commits an act, 
not only ot private treachery, but of distinct military deser- 
tion. ‘To his conduct at the crisis of the fate of James, no 
service in modern times has, as far as we remember, fur- 
nished any parallel. The conduct of Ney, scandalous 
enough no doubt, is the very fastidiousness of honor in 
comparison of it. The perfidy of Arnold approaches it most 
nearly. In our age and country no talents, no services, no 
party attachments, could bear any man up under such moun- 
tains of infamy. Yet, even before Churchill had performed 
those great actions which in some degree redeem his charac- 
ter with posterity, the load lay very lightly on him. He 
nad others in abundance to keep him in countenance. Go- 
dolphin, Orford, Danby, the trimmer Halifax, the renegade 
Sunderland, were all men of the same class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and 
the wealthy, it may easily be conceived that those profes- 
sions which, even in the best times, are peculiarly liable 19 
corruption, were in a frightful state. Such a bench anc 
such a bar England has never seen. Jones, Scroggs, Jeffer- 
ies, North, Wright, Sawyer, Williams, are to this day the 
spots and Liemishes of our legal chronicles. Differing in 
constitution, and in situation, whether blustering or cringing, 
whether persecuting Protestants or Catholics, they were 
equally unprincipled and inhuman. The part which the 
Church played was not equally atrocious; but it must have 
been exquisitely diverting to ascoffer. Never were principles 
so loudly professed, and so shamelessly abandoned. The 
Royal prerogative had been magnified to the skies in_theo- 
logical works. The doctrine of passive obedience had been 
preached from innumerable pulpits. The University of Ox: 
‘ford had sentenced the works of the most moderate constitu- 
tionalists to the flames. The accession of a Catholic King, 
the frightful cruelties committed i the west of England, never 
shook the steady loyalty of the clergy. But did they serve 
the King for nought? He laid his hands on them, and they 
cursed him to his face. He touched the revenue of a college 
and the liberty of some prelates; and the whole profession set 
up a yell worthy of Hugh Peters himself. Oxford sent her 
plate to an invader with more alacrity than she had shown 
when Charles the First requested it. Nothing was said 
about the wickedness of resistance till resistance had done 
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its work, till the anointed vicegeren‘ of Heaven had been 
driven away, and till it had become plain that he would 
never be restored, or would be restored at least under strict 
limitations. The clergy went back, it must be owned, to 
their old theory, as soon as they found that it would do them 
no harm. 

It is principally to the general baseness and profligacy: 
of the times that Clarendon is indebted for his high reputa- 
tion. He was, in every respect, a man unfit for his age, at 
once too good for it and too bad for it. He seemed to be 
one of the ministers of Elizabeth, transplanted at once to a 
state of society widely different from that in which the abil- 
ities of such ministers had been serviceable. In the sixteenth 
century, the Royal prerogative had searcely been called in 
question. A Minister who held it high was in no danger, 
so long as he used it well. That attachment to the Crown, 
that extreme jealousy of popular encroachments, that love, 
half religious, half political, for the Church, which, from the 
beginning of the second session of the Long Parliament, 
showed itself in Clarendon, and which his sufferings, his 
long residence in France, and his high station in the govern- 
ment, served to strengthen, would, a hundred years earlier, 
have secured to him the favor of his sovereign without ren- 
dering him odious to the people. His probity, his correct- 
ness in private life, his decency of deportment, and his 
general ability, would not have misbecome a colleague of 
Walsingham and Burleigh. But, in the times on which he 
was cast, his errors and his virtues were alike out of place. 
I[e imprisoned men without trial. He was accused of rais- 
ing unlawful contributions on the people for the support of 
the army. The abolition of the act which ensured the fre 
quent holding of Parliaments was one of his favorite objects. 
He seems to have meditated the revival of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission Court. His zeal for the preroga- 
tive made him unpopular; but it could not secure to him 
the favor of a master far more desirous of ease and pleasure 
than of power. Charles would rather haye lived in exile 
and privacy, with abundance of money, a crowd of mimics 
to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, than have purchased 
the absolute dominion of the world by the privations and 
exertions to which Clarendon was constantly arging him. 
A councillor who was always bringing him papers and giving 
him advice, and who stoutly refused to compliment Lady 
Castlemaine and to carry messages to Mistress Stewart, soon 
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became more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. 
Thus, considered by the people as an oppressor, by the 
Court as a censor, the Minister fell from his high office with 
aruin more violent and destructive than could ever have 
been his fate, if he had either respected the principles of the 
Constitution or flattered the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate 
of the character and administration of Clarendon. But he 
searcely makes a sufficient allowance for the wear and teat 
‘vhich honesty almost necessarily sustains in the friction of 
political life, and which, in times so rough as those thrcugh 
which Clarendon passed, must be very considerable. When 
these are fairly estimated, we think that his integrity may 
be allowed to pass muster. A high-minded man he certainly 
was not, either in public or in private affairs. His own ac. 
count of his conduct in the affair of his daughter is the most 
extraordinary passage in autobiography. We except. noth- 
ing even in the Confessions of Rousseau. Several writers 
have taken a perverted and absurd pride in representing 
themselves as detestable; but no other ever labored hard to 
make himself despicable and ridiculous. In one important 
particular Clarendon showed as little regard to the honor 
of his country as he had shown to that of his family. He 
accepted a subsidy from France for the relief of Portugal. 
But this method of obtaining money was afterwards prac- 
tised to a much greater extent, and for objects much less 
respectable, both by the Court and by the Opposition. 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly considered 
as the most disgraceful part of the history of those times; 
and they were no doubt highly reprehensible. Yet, in jus- 
tice to the Whigs and to Charles himself, we must admit 
that they were not so shameful or atrocious as at the present 
day they appear. The effect of violent animosities between 
parties has always been an indifference to the general welfare 
and honor of the State. A politician, where factions run 
high, is interested not for the whole people, but for his own 
section of it. The rest are, in his view, strangers, enemies, 
or rather pirates. The strongest aversion which he can feel 
to any foreign power is the ardor of friendship, when com- 
pared with the loathing which he entertains towards those 
domestic foes with whom he is cooped up in narrow space, 
with whom he lives in a constant interchange of petty in- 
juries and insults, and from whom, in the day of their suc- 
cess, he has to expect severities far bevond any that a con 
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ueror from a distant country would inflict. Thus, in 

reece, it was a point of honor for a man to cleave to his 
party against his own country. No aristocratical citizen of 
Samos or Corcyra would have hesitated to call in the aid ot 
Lacedemon. The multitude, on the contrary, looked every- 
where to Athens. In the Italian states of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, from the same cause, no man was so 
much a Pisan or a Florentine as a Ghibeline or a Guelf. It 
may be doubted whether there was a single individual whe ~ 
would have scrupled to raise his party from a state of de- 
pression, by opening the gates of his native city to a French — 
or an Arragonese force. The Reformation, dividing almost 
every European country into two parts, produced similar 
effects. The Catholic was too strong for the Englishman, 
the Huguenot for the Frenchman. The Protestant states- 
men of Scotland and France called in the aid of Elizabeth ; 
and the Papists of the League brought a Spanish army into 
the very heart of France. The commotions to which the 
French Revolution gave rise were followed by the same 
consequences. The Republicans in every part of Europe 
were eager to see the armies of the National Convention 
and the Directory appear among them, and exalted in de- 
feats which distressed and humbled those whom they con- 
sidered as their worst enemies, their own rulers. The 
princes and nobles of France, on the other hand, did their 
utmost to bring foreign invaders to Paris. A very short 
time has elapsed since the Apostolical party in Spain in- 
voked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 

The great contest which raged in England during the 
seventeenth century extinguished, not indeed in the body 
of the people, but in those classes which were most actively 
engaged in politics, almost all national feelings. Charles 
the Second and many of his courtiers had passed a large 
part of their lives in banishment, living on the bounty of 
foreign treasuries, soliciting foreign aid to re-establish mon- 
archy in their native country. The King’s own brother had 
fought in Flanders, under the banners of Spain, against the 
English armies. The oppressed Cavaliers in England con- 
stantly looked to the Louvre and the Escurial fer deliver- 
ance and revenge. Clarendon censures the continental gov- 
ernments with great bitterness for not interfering in our in- 
ternal dissensions. It is not strange, therefore, that amidst 
the furious contests which followed the Restoration, the 
violence of party feeling should produce effects which would 
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pone have attended it even in an age less distinguished by 
axity of principle and indelicacy of sentiment. It was not 
tili a natural death had terminated the paralytic old age of 
the Jacobite party that the evil was completely at an end. 
The Whigs long looked to Holland, the High Tories to 
France. The former concluded the Barrier Treaty; the! 
latter entreated the Court of Versailles to send an expe- 
dition to England. Many men who, however erroncous 
their political notions might be, were unquestionably honor-. 
able in private life, accepted money without scruple from 
the foreign powers favorable to the Pretender. 

Never was there less of national feeling among the higher 
orders than during the reign of Charles the Second. That 
Prince, on the one side, thought it better to be the deputy 
of an absolute king than the King of a free people. Alger- 
non Sydney, on the other hand, would gladly have aided 
France in all her ambitious schemes, and have seen Eng- 
land reduced tothe condition of a province, in the wild hope 
that a foreign despot would assist him to establish his dar- 
ling republic. The King took the money of France to 
assist him in the enterprise which he meditated against the 
liberty of his subjects, with as little scruple as Frederic of 
Prussia or Alexander of Russia accepted our subsidies in 
timeofwar. The leaders of the Opposition no more thought 
themselves disgraced by the presents of Louis, than a gen- 
tleman of our own time thinks himself disgraced by the 
liberalicy of powerful and wealthy members of his party 
who pay his election bill. he money which the King re- 
ceived from France had been largely employed to corrupt 
members of Parliament. The enemies of the court might 
think it fair, or even absolutely necessary, to encounter 
bribery with bribery. Thus they took the French gratuities, 
the needy among them for their own use, the rich probably 
for the general purposes of the party, without any scruple.' 
If we compare their conduct not with that of English states- 
men in our own time, but with that of persons in those 
foreign countries which are now situated as England then 
was, we shall probably see reason to abate something of the 
severity of censure with which it has been the fashion to 
visit these proceedings. Yet, when every allowance is 
made, the transaction js sufficiently offensive. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that Lord Russell stands free from any imputa. 
tion of personal participation in the spoil. An age so miser- 
ably poor in all the moral qualities which render publie 
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characters respectable can ill spare the credit which it de 
rives from a man, not indeed conspicuous for talents or 
knowledge, but honest even ir his errors, respectable in 
every relation of life, rationally pious, steadily and placidly 
brave. 

The great improvement which took place in our breed 
of public men is principally to be ascribed to the Revolu- 
tion. Yet that memorable event, in a great measure, took 
its character from the very vices which it was the means of 
reforming. It was assuredly a happy revolution and a useful 
revolution ; but it was not, what it has often been called, a 
glorious revolution. William, and William alone, derived 
glory from it. The transaction was, in almost every part, 
discreditable to England. That a tyrant who had violated 
the fundamental laws of the country, who had attacked the 
rights of its greatest corporz tions, who had begun to perse- 
cute the established religion of the state, who had never re- 
spected the law either in his superstition or in his revenge, 
could not be pulled down without the aid of a foreign army, 
is acircumstance not very grateful to our national pride. Yet 
this is the least degrading part of the story. The shameless 
insincerity of the great and noble, the warm assurances of 
general support which James received, down to the moment 
of general desertion, indicate a meanness of spirit and a loose- 
ness of morality most disgraceful to the age. That the 
enterprise succeeded, at least that it succeeded without 
bloodshed or commotion, was principally owing to an act 
of ungrateful perfidy, such as no soldier had ever before 
committed, and to those monstrous fictions respecting the 
birth of the Prince of Wales which persons of the highest 
rank were not ashamed to circulate. In all the proceedings 
of the Convention, in the conference particularly, we vee 
that littleness of mind which is the chief characteristi« of 
the times. The resolutions on which the two Houses at last 
agreed were as bad as any resolutions for so excellent a 
purpose could be. Their feeble and contradictory language 
was evidently intended to save the credit of the Tories, who 
were ashamed to name what they were not ashamed to ds. 
Through the whole transaction no commanding talents were 
displayed by any Englishman; no extraordinary risks were 
run; no sacrifices were made for the deliverance of the 
nation, except the sacrifice which Churchill made of honor, 
and Anne of natural affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, 
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for the Church of England, that the Reformation in this 
country was effected by men who cared little about religion. 
And, in the same manner, it was fortunate for our civil gov- 
ernment that the Revolution was in a great measure effected 
by men who cared little about their political principles. At 
such a crisis, splendid talents and strong passions might 
have done more harm than good. There was far greater 
reason to fear that too much would be attempted, and that 

‘Violent movements would produce an equally violent reac- 
-tion, than that too little would be done in the way of change. 
But narrowness of intellect and flexibility of principle, 

-though they may be serviceable, can never be respectable. 

“ Tf in the Revolution itself there was little that can 
properly be called glorious, there was still less in the events 
which followed. In a church which had as one man de- 
clared the doctrine of resistance unchristian, only four hun- 
dred persons refused to take the oath of aliegiance to a gov- 
ernment founded on resistance. In the preceding genera- 
tion, both the Episcopal and the Presbyterian clergy, rather 
than concede points of conscience not more important, had 
resigned their livings by thousands. 

The churchmen, at the time of the Revolution, justified 
their conduct by all those profligate sophisms which are 
calied Jesuitical, and which are commonly reckoned among 
the peculiar sins of Popery, but which in fact are every- 
where the anodynes employed by minds rather subtle 
than strong, to quiet those internal twinges which they 
cannot but feel and which they will not obey. As the oath 
taken by the clergy was in the teeth of their principles, so 
was their conduct in the teeth of their oath. Their con- 
stant machinations against the Government to which they 
had sworn fidelity brought a reproach on their order and 
on Christianity itself. A distinguished prelate has not 
scrupled to say that the rapid increase of infidelity at that 
time was principally produced by the disgust which the 
faithless conduct of his brethren excited in men not suffi. 
ciently candid or judicious to discern the beauties of the 
system amidst the vices of its ministers. = 

But the reproach was not confined to the Church. in 
every political party, in the Cabinet itrelf, duplicity and 
perfidy abounded. The very men whom William loaded 
with benefits and in whom he reposed most confidence, with 
Lis seals of office in their hands, kept up a correspondence 
with the exiled family. Orford, Leeds, and Shrewsbury were! 
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guilty of this odious treachery. Even Devonshire is not al 
together free from suspicion. It may well be conceived that, 
at such a time, such a nature as that of Marlborough would 
riot in the very luxury of baseness. His former treason, 
thoroughly furnished with all that makes infamy exquisite, 
placed him under the disadvantage which attends every artist 
from the time that he produces a masterpiece. Yet his 
second great stroke may excite wonder, even in those who. 
appreciate all the merit of the first. Lest his admirers should 
be able to say that at the time of the Revolution he had he- 
trayed his King from any other than selfish motives, he 
proceeded to betray his country. He sent intelligence to 
the French court of a secret expedition intended to attack 
Brest. The consequence was that the expedition failed, and 
that eight hundred British soldiers lost their lives from the 
abandoned villainy of a British general. Yet this man has 
been canonized by so many eminent writers that to speak of 
him as he deserves may seem scarcely decent. 

The reign of William the Third, as Mr. Hallam happily 
says, was the Nadir of the national prosperity. It was also 
the Nadir of the national character. It was the time wher 
the rank harvest of vices sown during thirty years of licen- 
tiousness and confusion was gathered in; but it was also the 
seed-time of great virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the censorship soon 
after the Revolution ; and the Government immediately fell 
under the censorship of the press. Statesmen had a scrutiny 
to endure which was every day becoming more and more 
severe. The extreme violence of opinions abated. The 
Whigs learned moderation in office; the Tories learned the 
principles of liberty in opposition. The parties almost con- 
stantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed each 
other. There were occasional bursts of violence ; but, from 
the time of the Revolution. those bursts were constantly 
becoming less and less terr.ole. The severity with which 
the Tories, at the close of the reign of Anne, treated some of 
those who had directed public affairs during the war of the 
Grand Alliance, and the retaliatory measures of the Whigs, 
atter the accession of the House of Hanover, cannot be 
justified ; but they were by no means in the style of the 
infuriated parties, whose alternate murders had disgraced 
our history towards the close of tle reign’ of Charles the 
Second. At the fall of Walpole far greater moderation was 
displayed. And from that time it has been the practice, a 
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practice not strictly according to the theory of our Constitu 
tion, but still most salutary, to consider the loss of office, and 
the public disapprobation, as punishments sufficient for errors 
in the administration not imputable to personal corruption. 
Nothing, we believe, has contributed more than this lenity to 
raise the character of public men. Ambition is of itself a 
game sufficiently hazardous and sufficiently deep to inflame 
the passions without adding property, life, and liberty to the 
stake. Where the play runs so desperately high as in the 
seventeenth century, honor is atan end. Statesmen, instead 
of being as they should be, at once mild and steady, are at 
once ferocious and inconsistent. The axe is for ever before 
their eyes. A popular outcry sometimes unnerves them, 
and sometimes makes them desperate; it drives them to un- 
worthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance as cruel 
as those which they have reason to expect. A Minister in 
our times need not fear either to be firm or to be merciful. 
Our old policy in this respect was as absurd as that of the 
king in the Eastern tale who proclaimed that any physician 
who pleased might come to court and prescribe for his diseases, 
but that if the remedies failed the adventurer should lose his 
head. It is easy to conceive how many able men would re- 
fuse to undertake the cure on such conditions; how much 
the sense of extreme danger would confuse the perceptions, 
and cloud the intellect, of the practitioner, at the very crisis 
which most ealled for self-possession, and how strong his 
temptation would be, if he found that he had committed a 
blunder, to escape the consequences of it by poisoning his 
patient. 

But in fact it would have been impossible, since the Rev- 
olution, to punish any Minister for the general course of his 
policy, with theslightest semblance of justice; for since that 
time no Minister has been able to pursue any general course 
of policy without the approbation of the Parliament. The 
most important effects of that great change were, as Mr. Hal- 
lam has most truly said and most ably shown, those which it 
indirectly produced. Thenceforward it became the interest 
of the executive government to protect those very doctrines 
which an executive government is in general inclined to 

ersecute. The sovereign, the ministers, the courtiers, at 
ast even the universities and the clergy, were changed into 
advocates of the right of resistance. In the theory of the 
Whigs, in the situation of the Tories in the common interest 
of all public men, the Parliamentary constitution of the coun 
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try found perfect security. The power of the House of Com 
mons, in particular, has been steadily on the increase. Since 
supplies have been granted for short terms and appropriatea 
to particular services, the approbation of that House has been 
as necessary in practice to the executive administration as It 
has always been in theory to taxes and to laws. 

Mr. Hallam appears to have begun with the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, as the period at which what is called modern 
history, in contradistinction to the history of the middle ages, 
is generally supposed to commence. He has stopped at 
the accession of George the Third, “ from unwillingness,” as 
he says, “to excite the prejudices of modern politics, espe- 
cially those connected with personal character.” These twe 
eras, we think, deserved the distinction on other grounds. 
Our remote posterity, when looking back on our history in 
that comprehensive manner in which remote posterity alone 
can, without much danger of error, look back on it, will prob- 
ably observe those points with peculiar interest. They are, 
if we mistake not, the beginning and the end of an entire 
and separate chapter in our annals. The period which lies 
between them is a perfect cycle, a great year of the public 
mind, 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, all the political dif- 
ferences which had agitated England since the Norman 
conquest seemed to be set at rest. The long and fierce 
struggle between the Crown and the Barons had terminated. 
The grievances which had produced the rebellions of Tyler 
and Cade had disappeared. Villainage was scarcely known. 
The two royal houses, whose conflicting claims had long 
convulsed the kingdom, were at length united. The claim- 
ants whose pretensions, just or unjust, had disturbed the 
new settlement, were overthrown. In religion there was no 
open dissent, and probably very little secret heresy. The 
old subject of contention, in short, had vanished; those 


‘which were to succeed had not yet appeared. 


Soon, however, new principles were announced ; princi- 


‘ples which were destined to keep England during two cen- 


turies and a half in astate of commotion. The Reformation 
divided the people into two great parties. The Protestants 
were victorious. They again subdivided themselves. Po- 
litical factions were engrafted on theological sects. The 
mutual animosities of the two parties gradually emerged 
into the light of public life. First came conflicts in Parlia 
ment; then civil war; then revolutions upon revolutions, 
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each attended by its appurtenance of proscriptions, and per- 
secutions, and tests ; each followed by severe measures 
on the part of the conquerors ; each exciting a deadly and 
festering hatred in the conquered. During the reign of 
George the Second, things were evidently tending to repose. 
At the close of that reign, the nation had completed the 
great revolution which commenced in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was again at rest. The fury of sects 
had died away. The Catholics themselves practically en- 
joyed toleration ; and more than toleration they did not yet 
venture even to desire. Jacobitism wasa mere name. No- 
body was left to fight for that wretched cause, and very few 
to drink for it. The. Constitution, purchased so dearly, 
was on every side extolled and worshipped. Even those dis- 
tinctions of party which must almost always be found in a free 
state could scarcely be traced. The two great bodies which, 
from the time of the Revolution, had been gradually tend- 
ing to approximation, were now united in emulous support 
of that splendid Administration which smote to the dust 
both the branches of the House of Bourbon. The great 
battle for our ecclesiastical and civil polity had been fought 
and won. ‘The wounds had been healed. The victors and 
the vanquished were rejoicing together. Every person ac- 
quainted with the political writers of the last generation 
will recollect the terms in which they generally speak of 
that time. It was a glimpse of a golden age of union and 
glory, a short interval of rest, which had been preceded by 
centuries of agitation, and which centuries of agitation were 
destined to follow. 

How soon faction again began to ferment is well known. 
In the Letters of Junius, in Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Discontents, and in many other writings of less 
merit, the violent dissensions which speedily convulsed the 
country are imputed tc the system of favoritism which 
George the Third introduced, to the influence of Bute, or 
to the profligacy of those who called themselves the King’s 
friends. With all deference to the eminent writers to whom 
we have referred, we may venture to say that they lived 
too near the events of which they treated to judge correctly. 
The schism which was then appearing in the nation, and 
which has been from that time almost constantly widening, 
had little in common with those schisms which had divided 
it during the reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. The 
symptoms of popular feeling, indeed, will always be in a 
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great measure the same; but the principle which excited 
that feeling was here new. The support which was given 
to Wilkes, the clamor for reform during the American war, 
the disaffected conduct of large classes of people at the time 
of the French Revolution, no more resembled the opposti- 
tion which had been offered to the government of Charles 
the Second, than that opposition resembled the contest be. 
tween the Roses. 

In the political as in the natural body, a sensation is 
often referred to a part widely different from that in which 
it really resides. A man whose leg is cut off fancies that he 
feels a pain in his toe. And inthe same manner the people, 
in the earlier part of the late reign, sincerely attributed 
their discontent to grievances which had bee. effectually 
lopped off. They imagined that the prerogative was too 
strong for the Constitution, that the principles of the Revo- 
lution were abandoned, that the system of the Stuarts was 
restored. Every impartial man must now acknowledge 
that these charges were groundless. ‘The conduct of the 
Government with respect to the Middlesex election would 
have been contemplated with delight by the first generation 
of Whigs. They would have thought it a splendid triumph 
of the cause of liberty that the King and the Lords should 
resign to the lower House a portion of the legislative power, 
and allow it to incapacitate without their consent. This, 
indeed, Mr. Burke clearly perceived. “ When the House of 
Commons,” says he, “in an endeavor to obtain new advan- 
tages at the expense of the other orders of the state, for the 
benefit of the commons at large, have pursued strong meas- 
ures, if it were not just, it was at least natural, that the con- 
stituents should connive at al. their proceedings; because 
we ourselves were ultimately to profit. But when this sub- 
mission is urged to us in a contest between the 1epresenta- 
tives and ourselves, and where nothing can be put into 
their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us to be 
children when they tell us that they are our representatives, 
our own flesh-and blood, and that all the stripes they give 
us are for our good.” These sentences contain, in fact, the 
whole explanation of the mystery. The conflict of the 
seventeenth century was maintained by the Parliament 
against the Crown. The conflict which commenced in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, which still remains unde- 
cided, and in which our children and grandchildren will 
probably be called to act or to suffer, is between a large 
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portion ot the people on the one side, and the Crown and 
the Parliament united on the other, 

The privileges of the House of Commons, those privileges 
which, in 1642, all London rose in arms to defend, which 
the people considered as synonymous with their own liber- 
ties, and in comparison of which they took no account of the 
most precious and sacred principles of English jurisprudence, 
have now become nearly as odious as the rigors of martial 
law. That power of committing which the people ancientl r 
loved to see the House of Commons exercise, is now, at 
least when employed against libellers, the most unpopular 
power in the Constitution. If the Commons were to suffer 
the Lords to amend money-bilis, we do not believe that the 
people would care one straw about the matter. If they 
were to suffer the Lords even to originate money-bills, we 
doubt whether such a surrender of their constitutional 
rights would excite half so much dissatisfaction as the ex- 
tlusion of strangers from a single important discussion. 
The gallery in which the reporters sit has become a fourth 
estate of the realm. The publication of the debates, a prac- 
tice which seemed to the most liberal statesman of the old 
school full of danger to the great safeguards of public Iib- 
erty, 1s now regarded by many persons as asafeguard tanta- 
mount, and more than tantamount, to all the rest together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary reform, which is the 
more remarkable because it was delivered long before the 
French Revolution, has described, in striking language, the 
change in public feeling of which we speak. “It suggests 
melancholy reflections,” says he, “in consequence of the 
strange course we have long held, that we are now no longer 
quarrelling about the character, or about the conduct of men, 
or the tenor of measures; but we are grown’ out of humor 
with the English Constitution itself; this is become the 
object of the animosity of Englishmen. This constitution 
in former days used to be the envy of the world; it was the 
pattern for politicians; the theme of the eloquent ; the med- 
itation of the philosopher in every part of the world. As to 
Englishmen, it was their pride, their consolation. By it 
they lived, and for it they were ready to die. Its defects, 
if it had any, were partly covered by partiality, and partly 
borne by prudence. Now all its excellencies are forgot, its 
faults are forcibly dragged into day, exaggerated by every 
artifice of misrepresentation. It is despised and rejected 
of men; and every device and invention of ingenuity o1 
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idleness is set up in opposition, or in preference to it.” We 
neither adopt nor condemn the language of reprobaticn 
which the great orator here employs. We call him only as 
a witness to the fact. That the revolution of public feeling 
which he describes was then in progress is indisputable ; and 
it is equally indisputable, we think, that it is in progress still. 
To investigate and classify the causes of so great a 
change would require far more thought, and far more space, 
than we at present have to bestow. But some of them are, 
obvious. During the contest which the Parliament carried! 
on against the Stuarts, it had only to check and complain. 
It has since had to govern. As an attacking body, it could 
select its points of attack, and it naturally chose those on 
which it was likely to receive public support. As a ruling 
body, it has neither the same liberty of choice, nor the same 
motives to gratify the people. With the power of an exec- 
utive government, it has drawn to itself some of the vices, 
and all the unpopularity of an executive government. On 
the House of Commons above all, possessed as it is of the 
public purse, and consequently of the public sword, the na- 
tion throws all the blame of an ill conducted war, of a blun- 
dering negotiation, of a disgraceful treaty, of an embarrassing 
commercial crisis. The delays of the Court of Chancery, 
the misconduct of a jfiidge at Van Diemen’s Land, any 
thing, in short, which in any part of the administration any 
person feels as a grievance, is attributed to the tyranny, or 
at least to the negligence, of that all-powerful body. Private 
individuals pester it with their wrongs and claims. A mer- 
chant appeals to it from the Courts of Rio Janeiro or St. 
Petersburgh. A historical painter complains to it that his 
department of art finds no encouragement. Anciently the 
Parliament resembled a member of opposition, from whom 
no places are expected, who is not expected to confer favors 
and propose measures, but merely to watch and censure, 
and who may, therefore, unless he is grossly injudicious, be 
pee with the great body of the community. The Pan 
iament now resembles the same person put into office, sur- 
rounded by petitioners whom twenty times his patronage 
would not satisfy, stunned with complaints, buried in memo- 
rials, compelled by the duties of his station to bring forward 
measures similar to those which he was formerly accustomed 
to observe and to check, and perpetually encountered b 


objections similar to those which it was formerly his busy 
ness to raise. 
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Perhaps it may be laid down as a general rule that a 
legislative assembly, not constituted on democratical princi- 
ples, cannot be popular long after it ceases to be weak. Its 
zeal for what the people, rightly or wrongly, conceive to be 
their interests, its sympathy with their mutable and violent 
passions, are merely the effects of the particular circum- 
stances in which it is placed. As long as it depends for ex- 
istence on the public favor,it will employ all the means in its 
power to conciliate that favor. While this is the case, de- 
fects in its constitution are of little consequence. But, as 
the close union of such a body with the nation is the effect 
of an identity of interests not essential but accidental, it is 
in some measure dissolved from the time at which the 
danger which produced it ceases to exist. 

Hence, before the Revolution,the question of Parliiamen- 
tary reform was of very little importance. The friends of 
liberty had no very ardent wish forreform. . The strongest 
Tories saw no objections to it. It is remarkable that Clar- 
endon loudly applauds the changes which Cromwell intro- 
duced, changes far stronger than the Whigs of the present 
day would in generalapprove. ‘There isno reason to think, 
however, that the reform effected by Cromwell made any 
great difference in the conduct of the Parliament. Indeed, 
if the House of Commons had, during the reign of Charles 
the Second, been elected by universal suffrage, or if all the 
seats had been put up to sale, as in the French Parliaments, 
it would, we suspect, have acted very much as it did. We 
know how strongly the Parliament of Paris exerted itself in 
favor of the people on many important occasions ; and the 
reason is evident. Though it did not emanate from the 
people, its whole consequence depended on the support of 
the people. 

From the time of the Revolution the House of Commons 
has been gradually becoming what it now is, a great council 
of state, containing many members chosen freely by the 
people, and many others anxious to acquire the favor of 
the people ; but, on the whole, aristocratical in its temper 
and interests. It is very far from being an illiberal and 
stupid oligarchy ; butit is equally far from being an express 
image of the general feeling. It isinfluenced by the opinion 
of the people, and influenced powerfully, but slowly and 
eircuitously. Instead of outrunning the public mind, as be- 
fore the Revolution it frequently did, it now follows with 
slow steps and at a wide distance. Itis therefore neces- 
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sarily unpopular; and the more so because the good which tt 
produces is much less evident to common perception than the 
evil which it inflicts. It bears the blame of all the mischief 
which fs done, or supposed to be done, by its authority or by 
its connivance. It does not get the credit, on the other 
hand, of having prevented those innumerable abuses which 
do not exist solely because the House of Commons exists. 

A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a re- 
form in the representative system. How large that part 
may be, and how strong its desires on the subject may be, 
it is difficult to say. It is only at intervals that the clamor 
on the subject is loud and vehement. Ju’, it seems to us 
that, during the remissions, the feeling gathers strength, and 
that every successive burst is more violent than that which 
preceded it. The public attention may be for a time 
diverted to the Catholic claims or the Mercantite cede; but 
it is probable that at no very distant period, perhaps in the 
lifetime of the present generation, all other questions will 
merge in that which is, in a certain degree, connected with 
them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of un- 
quiet times, the vague presentiment of something great and 
strange which pervades the community, the restless and 
turbid hopes of those who have everything to gain, the 
dimly hinted forebodings of those who have everything to 
lose. Many indications might be mentioned, in themselves 
indeed as insignificant as straws; but even the direction of 
a straw, to borrow the illustration of Bacon, will show from 
what quarter the storm is setting in. 

A great statesman might, by judicious and timely refor- 
mations, by reconciling the two great branches of the 
natural aristocracy, the capitalists and the landowners, and 
by so widening the base of the government as to interest in 
its defence the whole of the middle class, that brave, honest, 
and sound-hearted class, which is as anxious for the main- 
tenance of order and the security of property, as it is hostile 
to corruption and oppression, succeed in averting a struge:e 
te which no rational friend of liberty or of law can look 
forward without great apprehensions. There are those who 
wil be contented with nothing but demolition; and there 
are those who shrink from all repair. There are innovators 
who long for a President and a National Convention; and 
there are bigots who, while cities larger and richer than the 
capitals of many great kingdoms are calling out for repre: 
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sentatives to watch over their interests, select some hack: 
neyed jobber in borouglis, some peer of the narrowest and 
smallest mind, as the fittest depositary of a forfeited fran- 
chise. Between these extremes there lies a more excellent 
way. Time is bringing round another crisis analogous to 
that which occurred in the seventeenth century. Westand 
in a situation similar to that in which our ancestors stood 
under the reign of James the First. It will soon again be 
necessary to reform that we may preserve, to save the fun- 
damental principles of the Constitution by alterations in the 
subordinate parts. It will then be possible, as it was pos- 
sible two hundred years ago, to protect vested rights, to 
secure every useful institution, every institution endeared 
by antiquity and noble associations, and, at the same time, 
to introduce into the system improvements harmonizing 
with the original plan. It remains to be seen whether two 
hundred years have made us wiser. 

We know of no great revolution which might not have 
been prevented by compromise early and graciously made. 
Firmness is a great virtue in public affairs; but it has its 
proper sphere. Conspiracies and insurrections in which 
small minorities are engaged, the outbreakings of popular 
violence unconnected with any extensive project or any 
durable principle, are best repressed by vigor and decision. 
To shrink from them is to make them formidable. But no 
wise ruler will confound the pervading taint with the slight 
local irritation. No wise ruler will treat the deeply seated 
discontents of a great party, as he treats the fury of a mob 
which destroys mills and power-looms. The neglect of this 
distinction has been fatal even to governments strong in the 
power of the sword. The present time is indeed a time of 
peace and order. But it is at such a time that fools are 
most thoughtless and wise men most thoughtful. Thatthe - 
discontents which have agitated the country during the late 
and the present reign, and which, though not always noisy, 
are never wholly dormant, will again break forth with 
aggravated symptoms, is almost as certain as that the tides 
and seasons will follow their appointed course. But in all 
movements of the human mind which tend to great revolu- 
tions, there is a crisis at which moderate concession may 
amend, conciliate, and preserve. Happy will it be for Eng- 
land if, at that crisis, her interests be confided to men for 
whom history has not recorded the long series of human 
crimes and follies in vain. 
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MILTON.* 
(Edinburgh Review, August, 1825.) 


Towarp the close of the year 1823, Mr. Lemon, deputy 
keeper of the state papers, in the course of his researches 
among the presses of his office, met with a large Latin man- 
uscript. With it were found corrected copies of the foreign 
despatches written by Milton, while he filled the office of 
Secretary, and several papers relating to the Popish Trials 
and the Rye-house Plot. The whole was jig 5 up in an 
envciope, superscribed To Mr. Skinner, Merchant. On ex- 
amination, the large manuscript proved to be the long lost 
Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, according to 
Wood and Toland, Milton finished after the Restoration, 
and deposited with Cyriac Skinner. Skinner, it is well 
known, held the same political opinions with his illustrious 
friend. It is therefore probable, as Mr. Lemon conjectures, 
that he may have fallen under the suspicions of the govern. 
ment during that persecution of the Whigs which followed 
the dissolution of the Oxford parliament, and that, in con- 
sequence of a general seizure of his papers, this work may 
have been brought to the office in which it has been found. 
But whatever the adventures of the manuscript may have 
been, no doubt can exist that it is a genuine relic of the 
great poet. 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded by his Majesty to 
edit and translate the treatise, has acquitted himself of his 
task in a manner honorable to his talents and to his char- 
acter. His version is not indeed very easy or elegant ; but it 
is entitled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. His notes 
abound with interesting quotations, and have the rare merit 
of really elucidating the text. The preface is evidently the 
work of a sensible and candid man, firm in his own religious 
opinions, and tolerant towards those of others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton 
It is, like all his Latin works, well written, though not ex- 
actly in the style of the prize essays of Oxford and Cam. 


* Jonnis Miltoni Angli, de Doctrina Christiana libri duo posthumi. A Trestisa 
on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. By JoHN 
MILTON, translated from the Original by Charles hk, Sumner, M.A., &c, &e. 1825, 
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bridge. There is no elaborate imitation of classical antiq- 
uity, no scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial cleanness 
which characterizes the diction of our academical Phari- 
sees. ‘The author does not attempt to polish and brighten 
his composition into the Ciceronian gloss and brilliancy. 
He does not in short sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic 
refinements. The nature of his subject compelled him te 
use many words 


‘*That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” 


But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin 
were his mother tongue ; and, where he is least happy, his 
failure seems to arise from the carelessness of a native, not 

_ «from the ignorance of a foreigner. We may apply to him 
what Denham with great felicity says of Cowley. He wears 
the garb, but not the clothes of the ancients. 

Throughout the volume are discernible the traces of a 
powerful and independent mind, emancipated from the in- 
fluence of authority, and devoted to the search of truth. 
Milton professes to form his system from the Bible alone ; 
and his digest of scriptural texts is certainly among the best 
that have appeared. But he is not always so happy in his 
inferences as in his citations. 

Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seemed 
to have excited considerable amazement, particularly his 
Arianism, and his theory on the subject of polygamy. Yet 
we can scarcely conceive that any person could have read 
the Paradise Lost without suspecting him of the former ; 
nor do we think that any reader, acquainted with the his- 
tory of his life, ought to be much startled at the latter. 
The opinions which he has expressed respecting the nature 
of the Deity, the eternity of matter, and the observation of 
the Sabbath, might, we think, have caused more just sur- 

rise. 
: But we will not go into the discussion of these points. 
The book, were it far more orthodox or far more heretical 
than it is, would not much edify or corrupt the present gen- 
eration. The men of our time are not to be converted or 
perverted by quartos. A few more days, and this essay 
will follow the Defensio Populi, to the dust and silence of 
the upper shelf. The name of its author, and the remark- 
able circumstances attending its publication, will secure to 
it a certain degree of attention. For a month or two it will 
occupy a few minutes of chat in every drawing-room, and a 
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few columns in every magazine; and it will then, to borrow 
the elegant language of the play-bills, be withdrawn, to 
make room for the forthcoming novelties. 

We wish however to avail ourselves of the interest, transi- 
ent as it may be, which this work has excited. The dexterous 
Capuchins never choose to preach on the life and miracles of 
a saint, till they have awakened the devotional feelings of 
their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him, a thread of 
his garment, a lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood. On 
the same principle, we intend to take advantage of the late 
interesting discovery, and, while this memorial of a great 
and good man is still in the hands of all, to say something of 
his moral and intellectual qualities. Nor, we are convinced, 
will the severest of our readers blame us if, on an occasion 
like the present, we turn for a short time from the topics of 
the day, to commemorate, in all love and reverence, the 
genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, the statesman, 
the philosopher, the glory of English literature, the cham- 
pion and the martyr of English liberty. 

It is by his poetry that Milton is best known; and it is 
of his poetry that we wish first to speak. By the general 
suffrage of the civilized world, his place has been assigned 
among the great masters of the art. His detractors, 
however, though outvoted, have not been silenced. There 
are many critics, and some of great name, who contrive in 
the same breath to extol the poems and to decry the poet. 
The works they acknowledge, considered in themselves, may 
be classed among the noblest productions of the human mind. 
But they will not allow the author to rank with those great 
men who, born in the infancy of civilization, supplied, by 
their own powers, the want of instruction, and, though 
destitute of models themselves, bequeathed to posterity 
models which defy imitation. Milton, it is said, inherited 
what his predecessors created; he lived in an enlightened 
age; he received a finished education; and we must there- 
fore, if we would form a just estimate of his powers, make 
large deductions in consideration of these advantages. 

We venture to say, on the contrary, paradoxical as the 
remark may appear, that no poet has ever had to struggle 
with more unfavorable circumstances than Milton. He 
doubted, as he has himself owned, whether he had not been 
born “an age too late.” For this notion Johnson has thought 
fit to make him the butt of much clumsy ridicule. The poet, 
we believe understood the nature of his art better than the 
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critic. He knewthat his poetical genius derived no advan. 
tage from the civilization which surrounded him, or from the 
iearning which he had acquired ; and he looked back with 
something like regret to the ruder age of simple words and 
vivid impressions. 

We think that, as civilization advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines. Therefore, though we fervently admire 
those great works of imagination which have appeared in 
dark ages, we do not admire them the more because they 
have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, we hold that 
the most wonderful and splendid proof of genius is a great 
poem produced in a civilized age. We cannot understand 
why those who believe in that most orthodox article of liter- 
ary faith, that the earliest poets are generally the best, should 
wonder at the rule as if it were the exception. Surely the 
uniformity of the phenomenon indicates a corresponding 
uniformity in the cause. 

The fact is, that common observers reason from the 
progress of the experimental science to that of the imitative 
arts. The improvement of the former is gradual and slow. 
Ages are spent in collecting materials, ages more in sep- 
arating and combining them. Even when a system has been 
formed, there is still something to add, to alter, or to reject. 
Livery generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeathed to 
«t by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, augmented by fresh 
acquisitions, to future ages. In these pursuits, therefore, 
the first speculators lie under great disadvantages, and, even 
when they fail, are entitled to praise. Their pupils, with 
far inferior intellectual powers, speedily surpass them in 
actual attainments. Every girl who has read Mrs. Marcet’s 
little dialogues on Political Economy could teach Montague 
or Walpole many lessons in finance. Any intelligent man 
may now, by resolutely applying himself for a few years to 
mathematics, learn more than the great Newton knew after 
half a century of study and meditation. 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, or with 
sculpture. Still less is it thus with poetry. The progress of 
refinement rarely supplies these arts with better objects of 
imitation. It may indeed improve the instruments which 
are necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician, 
the sculptor, and the painter. But language, the machine 
of the poet, is best fitted for his purpose in its rudest state. 
Nations, like individuals, first perceive, and then abstract, 
They advance from particular images to general terms 
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Hence the vocabulary of an enlightened society is philo- 
sophical, that of a half-civilized people is poetical. 

This change in the language of men is partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a corresponding change in the na- 
ture of their intellectual operations, of a change by which 
science gains and poetry loses. Generalization is necessary 
to the advancement of knowledge; but particularly is indis 
pensable to the creations of the imagination. In proportior 
as men know more and think more, they look less at indi- 
viduals and more at classes. They therefore make better 
‘neories and worse poems. They give us vague phrases 
instead of images, and personified qualities instead of men. 
They may be better able to analyze human nature than their 
predecessors. But analysis is not the business of the poet. 
His office is to portray, not to dissect. He may believe in 
a moral sense, like Shaftesbury; he may refer all human 
actions to self-interest, like Helvetius ; or he may never think 
about the matter at all. His creed on such subjects will ne 
more influence his poetry, properly so called, then the notions 
which a painter may have conceived respecting the lacrymal 
glands, or the circulation of the blood, will affect the tears of 
his Niobe, or the blushes of his Aurora. If Shakspeare had 
written a book on the motives of human actions, it is by no 
means certain that it would have been a good one. It is 
extremely improbable that it would have contained half sa 
much able reasoning on the subject as is to be found in the 
Fable of the Bees. But could Mandeville have created an 
Iago? Well as he knew how to resolve characters into their 
elements, would he have been able to combine those elements 
in such a manner as to make UV» a man, a real, living, indi- 
vidual man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind, if any thing 
which gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsoundness, 
(By poetry we mean not all wrting in verse, nor even all 
‘good writing in verse. Our definition excludes many metrical 
compositions which, on other grounds, deserve the highest 
praise. By poetry we mean the art of employing words in 
such a manner as to produce an illusion on the imagination, 
the art of doing by means of words what the painter does 
by means of colors. Thus the greatest of poets has described 
it, in lines universally admired for the vigor and felicity of 
their diction, and still more valuable on account of the just 
notion which they convey of the art in wh’@h he excelled 
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** As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


These are the fruits of the “fine frenzy ” which he as 
crives to the poet,—a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a 
frenzy. Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry; but it is the 
truth of madness. The reasonings are just; but the prem- 
ises are false. After the first suppositions have been made, 
every thing ought to be consistent ; but those first suppo- 
_Sitions require a degree of credulity which almost amounts 
to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect. 
Hence ofall people children are the most imaginative. They 
abandon themselves without reserve to every illusion. Every 
image which is strongly presented to their mental eye pro- 
duces on them the effect of reality. No man, whatever his 
sensibility may be, is ever affected by Hamlet or Lear, as a 
little girl is affected by the story of poor Red Riding-hood. 
She knows that it is all false, that wolves cannot speak, that 
there are no wolves in England. Yet in spite of her knowl- 
edge she believes; she weeps; she trembles; she dares not 
go into a dark room lest she should feel the teeth of the 
monster at her throat. Such is the despotism of the im- 
agination over uncultivated minds. 

In a rude state of society men are children with a greater 
variety of ideas. It is therefore in such a state of society 
that we may expect to find the poetical temperament 1n its 
highest perfection. In an enlightened age there will be 
much intelligence, much science, much philosophy, abun-, 
dance of just classification and subtle analysis, abundance of 
wit and eloquence, adundance of verses, and even of good 
ones; but little poetry. Men will judge and compare; but 
they will not create. They will talk about the old poets, and 
,comment on them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. But 
they will scarcely be able to conceive the effect which 
poetry produced on their ruder ancestors, the agony, the 
ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. The Greek Rhapsodists, 
according to Plato, could scarce recite Homer without falling 
into convulsions. The Mohawk hardly feels the scalping 
knife while he shouts his death-song. The power which the 
ancient bards of Wales and Germany exercised over their 
auditors seems to modern readers almost miraculous. Such 
feelings are very rare in a civilized community, and most 
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rare among those who participate most in its improvements. 
They linger longest among the peasantry. 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as 
a magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body 
_ And, as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry 
effects its purpose most completely in a dark age. As the 
light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the 
outlines of certainty become more and more definite, and 
the shades of probability more and more distinct, the hues 
and lineaments of the phantoms which the poet calls ap 
grcw fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the incompati- 
ble advantages of reality and deception, the clear discern- 
ment of truth and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction. 

He who, in an enlightened and literary society, aspires to 
be a great poet, must first become a little child. He must 
take to pieces the whole web of his mind. He must unlearn 
much of that knowledge which has perhaps constituted hith- 
erto his chief title to superiority. His very talents will be 
a hindrance to him. His difficulties will be proportioned to 
his proficiency in the pursuits which are fashionable among 
his contemporaries ; and that proficiency, will in general be 
proportioned to the vigor and activity of his mind. And it 
1s well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, his works do 
not resemble a lisping man or a modern ruin. We have 
seen in our own time great talents, intense labor, and long 
meditation, employed in this struggle against the spirit of 
the age, and employed, we will not say, absolutely in vain, 
but with dubious success and féeble applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed 
over greater difficulties than Milton. He received a learned 
education; he was a profound and elegant classical scholar; 
he had studied all the mysteries of Rabbinical literature ; he 
was intimately acquainted with every language of modern 
Europe, from which either pleasure or information was then 
to be derived. He was perhaps the only great poet of 
later times who has been distinguished by the excellence of 
his Latin verse. The genius of Petrarch was scarcely of the 
first order; and his poems in the ancient language, though 
much praised by those who have never read them, are 
wretched compositions. Cowley, with all his admirable wit 
and ingenuity, had little imagination ; nor indeed do we think 
his classical diction comparable to that of Milton. The au- 
thority of Johnson is against us on this point. But Johnson 


had studied the bad writers of the middle ages till he had 
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become utterly insensible to the Augustan elegance, and was 
as ill qualified to judge between two Latin styles as a 
habitual drunkard to set up for a wine-taster. 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far-fetched, 
costly, sickly, imitation of that which elsewhere may be 
found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. The soils 
on which this rarity flourishes are in general as ill-suited to: 
the production of vigorous native poetry as the flower-pots of 
a hot-house to the growth of oaks. That the author of the 
Paradise Lost should have written the Epistle to Manso was 
truly wonderful. Never before were such marked origin- 
ality and such exquisite mimicry found together. Indeed 
in all the Latin poems of Milton the artificial manner in- 
dispensable to such works is admirably preserved, while, at 
the same time, his geniusgives to them a peculiar charm, an 
air of nobleness and freedom, which distinguishes them from 
all other writings of the same class. They remind us of the 
amusements of those angelic warriors who composed the 
cohort of Gabriel: 

“ About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o’er their heads 


Celestial armory, shield, helm, and spear, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold.”’ 


We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for which the 
genius of Milton ungirds itself, without catching a glimpse 
of the gorgeous and terrible panoply which it is accustomed 
to wear. The strength of his imagination triumphed over 
every obstacle. So intense and ardent was the fire of his 
mind, that it not only was not suffocated beneath the weight 
of fuel, but penetrated the whole superincumbent mass with 
its own heart and radiance. 

It is not our intention to attempt any thing like a com- 
pee examination of the poetry of Milton. The public has 
ong been agreed as to the merit of the most remarkable’ 
passages, the incomparable harmony of the numbers, and{ 
the excellence of that style, which no rival has been able to 
equal, and no parodist to degrade, which displays in their’ 
highest perfection the idiomistic powers of the English 
tongue, and to which every ancient and every modern lan- 
guage has contributed something of grace, of energy, or of 
music. Inthe vast field of criticism on which we are enter- 
ing innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. Yet 
the harvest is so abundant that the negligent search of a 
straggling yleaner may be rewarded with a sheaf. 
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The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton 
is the extreme remoteness of the associations by means of 
which it acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so 
much by what it expresses, as by what it suggests; not so 
much by the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other 
ideas which are connected with them. He electrifies the mind 
through conductors. The most unimaginative man must 
understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no chvice, and 
requires from him no exertion, but takes the whole upon 
himself, and sets the images in so clear a light, that it is im- 
possible to be blind to them. The works of Milton cannot 
be comprehended or enjoyed, unless the mind of the reader 
co-operate with that of the writer. He does not paint a 
finished picture, or play for a mere passive listener. He 
sketches, and leaves others to fill up the outline. He strikes 
the key-note, and expects his hearer to make out the melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. The 
expression in general means nothing: but, applied to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry 
acts like an incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious 
meaning than in its occult power. There would seem, at 
first sight, to be no more in his words than in other words. 
But they are words of enchantment. No sooner are they 
pronounced, than the past is present and the distant near. 
New forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all 
the burial-places of the memory give up theirdead. Change 
the structure of the sentence; substitute one synonyme for 
another, and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses 
its power; and he who should then hope to conjure with 
it would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the 
Arabian tale, when he stood erying, “ Open Wheat,” “ Open 
Barley,” to the door which obeyed no sound but “Open 
Sesame.” The miserable failure of Dryden in his attempt 
to translate into his own diction some part of the Paradise 
Lost, is a remarkable instance of this. 

In support of these observations we may remark, that 
scarcely any passages in the poems of Milton are more gen- 
erally known or more frequently repeated than those which 
are little more than muster-rolls of names. They are not 
always more appropriate or more melodious than other 
names. But they are charmed names. Every one of them 
is the first link in a long chain of associated ideas. Like the 
dwelling-place of our infancy revisited in manhood, like the 
song of our country heard in a strange land, they produce 
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upon us an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. 
One transports us back to a remote period of history 
Another places us among the novel scenes and manners of a 
distant region. A third evokes all the dear classical recol- 
lections of childhood, the school-room, the dog-eared Virgil, 
the holiday, and the prize. A fourth brings before us the 
splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the trophied lists, 
the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, the haunted 
forests, the enchanted gardens, the achievements of enam- 
ored knights, and the smiles of rescued princesses. 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner 
more happily displayed than in Allegro and the Penseroso. 
It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism of language 
can be brought to amore exquisite degree of perfection. 
These poems differ from others, as atar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water, the close packed essence from the thin 
diluted mixture. They are indeed not so much poems, as 
collections of hints, from each of which the reader is to make 
out a poem for himself. Every epithet is a text for a stanza. 

The Comus and the Samson Agonistes are works which, 
though of very different merit, offer some marked points 
of resemblance. Both are lyric poems in the form of plays. 
There are perhaps no two kinds of composition so essen- 
tially dissimilar as the drama and the ode. The business 
of the dramatist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let 
nothing appear but his characters. As soon as he attracts 
notice to his personal feelings, the illusion is broken. The 
effect is as unpleasant as that which is produced on the 
stage by the voice of a prompter or the entrance of a scene- 
shifter. Hence it was, that the tragedies of Byron were his 
least successful performances. They resemble those paste- 
board pictures invented by the friend of children, Mr. New- 
bury, in which a single movable head goes round twenty 
different bodies, so that the same face looks out upon us 
successively, from the uniform of a hussar, the furs of a 
judge, and the rags of a beggar. In all the characters, 
patriots and tyrants, haters and lovers, the frown and sneer 
of Harold were discernible in an instant. But this species 
of egotism, though fatal to the drama, is the inspiration of 
the ode. It is the part of the lyric poet to abandon him- 
self, without reserve, to his own emotion. 

Between these hostile elements many great men have 
endeavored to effect an amalgamation, but never with coms 
plete success. The Greek Drama,‘on the model of which 
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the Samson was written, sprang from the Ode. The dix 
logue was ingrafted on the chorus, and naturally partook of 
its character. The genius of the greatest of the Athenian 
dramatists co-operated with the circumstances under which 
tragedy made’ its first appearance. Adschylus was, head 
and heart, a lyric poet. , i his time, the Greeks had far 
more intercourse with the East than in the days of Homer, 
and they had not yet acquired that immense superiority in 
war, In sc.ence, and in the arts, which, in the following gen- 
eration, led them to treat the Asiatics with contempt. 
From the narrative of Herodotus it should seem that they 
still looked up, with the disciples, to Egypt and Assyria. 
At this period, according:y 1t was natural that the litera 
ture of Greece should be tinctured with the Oriental style. 
And that style, we think, is discernible in the works of Pin- 
dar and Adschylus. The latter often reminds us of the 
Hebrew writers. The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and 
diction, bears a considerable resemblance to some of his 
dramas. Considered as plays, his works are absurd; consid- 
ered as choruses, they are above all praise. If, for instance, 
we examine the address of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon 
on his return, or the description of the seven Argive chiefs, 
by the principles of dramatic writing, we shall instantly 
condemn them as monstrous. But if we forget the charac- 
ters, and think only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has 
never been surpassed in energy and magnificence. Sophocles 
made the Greek drama as dramatic as was consistent with 
its original form. His portraits of men have a sort of simi- 
larity ; but itis the similarity not of a painting, but of a 
bas-relief. It suggests a resemblance; but it does not pro- 
duce an illusion. Euripides attempted to carry the reform 
further. Bat it was a task far beyond his powers, perhaps 
beyond any powers. Instead of correcting what was bad, 
he destroyed what was excellent. He substituted crutches 
for stilts, bad sermons for good odes. 

Milton, it is well known, admired Euripides highly, 
much more highly than, in our opinion, Euripides deserved 
Indeed the caresses which this partiality leads our country: 
man to bestow on “sad Electra’s poet,” sometimes remind 
us of the beautiful Queen of Fairy-land kissing the long ears 
of Bottom. At all events, there can be no doubt that this 
veneration for the Athenian, whether just dr not, was inju 
rious to the Samson Agonistes. Had Milton taken Atschy. 
lus for his mol, he would have given himself up to the lyris 
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Inspiration, and poured out profusely all the treasures of 
his mind, without bestowing a thought on those dramatic 
proprieties which the nature of the work rendered it impos: 
sible to preserve. Inthe attempt to reconcile things in their 
own nature inconsistent, he has failed, as every one else 
must have failed. We cannot identify ourselves with the 
characters, as in a good play. Wecannot identify ourselves 
with the poet, as in a goodode. The conflicting ingredients, 
like an acid and an alkali mixed, neutralize each other. 
‘We are by no means insensible to the merits of this cele. 
brated piece, to the severe dignity of the style, the graceful 
and pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, or the wild 
and barbaric melody which gives so striking an effect to 
the choral passages. But we think it, we confess, the least 
successful effort of the genius of Milton. 

The Comus is framed on the’model of the Italian 
Masque, as the Samson is framed on the model of the 
Greek Tragedy. It is certainly the noblest performance of 
the kind which exists in any language. It is as far superior 
to the Faithful Shepherdess, as the Faithful Shepherdess is 
to the Aminta, or the Aminta to the Pastor Fido. It was 
well for Milton that he had here no Euripides to mislead 
him. He understood and loved the literature of modern 
Italy. Buthe did not feel for it the same veneration which 
he entertained for the remains of Athenian and Roman 
poetry, consecrated by so many lofty and endearing recol- 
lections. The faults, moreover, of his Italian predecessors 
were of a kind to which his mind had a deadly antipathy. 
He could stoop to a plain style, sometimes even to a bald 
style; but false brilliancy was his utter aversion. His muse 
had no objection to a russet attire; but she turned with 
disgust from the finery of Guarini, as tawdry and as paltry 
as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May-day. Whatever 
ornaments she wears are of massive gold, not only dazzling 
to the sight, but capable of standing the severest test of 
the crucible. 

Milton attended in the Comus to the distinction which 
he afterwards neglected in the Samson. He made his 
Masque what it ought to be, essentially lyrical, and dramatic 
only in semblance. He has not attempted a fruitless strug- 
gle against a defect inherent in the nature of that species of 
composition ; and he has therefore succeeded, wherever suc- 
cess was not impossible. The speeches must be read as ma- 
jestic soliloquies; and he who s0 reads them will be enrap 
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tured with their eloquence, their sublimity, and their music, 
The interruptions of the dialogue, however, impose a con- 
straint upon the writer, and break the illusion of the reader. 
The finest passages are those which are lyric in form as well 
as in spirit. ‘“ I should much commend,” says the excellent 
Sir Henry Wotten in a letter to Milton, “the tragical part 
if the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Dorique 
delicacy in your songs and odes, whereunto, I must plainly 
confess to you, I have seen yet nothing parallel in our 
language.” The criticism was just. It is when Milton es- 
capes from the shackles of the dialogue, when he is dis- 
charged from the labor of uniting two incongruous styles, 
when he is at liberty to indulge his choral raptures without 
reserve, that he rises even above himself. Then, like his own 
good Genius bursting from the earthly form and weeds of 
Thyrsis, he stands forth in celestial freedom and beauty; 
he seems to cry exultingly, 


“* Now my task is smoothly done, 
i can fly or I can run,”’ 


to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the 
Elysian dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells 
of nard and cassia, which the musky winds of the zephyr 
scatter through the cedared alleys of the Hesperides. 

There are several of the minor poems of Milton on 
which we would willingly make a few remarks. Still more 
willingly would we enter into a detailed examination of that 
admirable poem, the Paradise Regained, which, strangely 
enough, is scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance of 
the blindness of the parental affection which men of letterg 
bear towards the offspring of their intellects. That Milton 
was mistaken in preferring this work, excellent as it is, to 
the Paradise Lost, we readily admit. But we are sure that 
the superiority of the Paradise Lost to the Paradise Re- 
haa is not more decided, than the superiority of the 

aradise Regained to every poem which has since made its 
appearance. Our limits, however, prevent us from discuss- 
ing the point at length. We hasten on to that extraordi- 
nary ycoduction which the general suffrage of critics has 
placed in the highest class of human compositions. 

The only poem of modern times which can be compared 
with the Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject 
of Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dante ; but he 
has treated it in a widely different manner. We cannot, we 
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think, better illustrate our opinion respecting our own great 
a than by contrasting him with the father of Tuscan 
iterature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante, as the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico. The images which Dante employs speak for them- 
selves; they stand simply for what they are. Those of Mil 
ton have a signification which is often discernible only to 
the initiated. Their value depends less on what they directly 
represent than on what they remotely suggest. However 
strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which 
Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from describ- 
ing it. He gives us the shape, the color, the sound, the 
smell, the taste; he counts the numbers; he measures the 
size. His similes are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike 
those of other poets, and especially of Milton, they are in- 
troduced in a plain, business-like manner; not for the sake 
of any beauty in the objects from which they are drawn; 
not for the sake of any ornament which they may impart to 
the poem; but simply in order to make the meaning of the 
writer as clear to the reader as it is to himself. The ruins 
of the precipice which led from the sixth to the seventh 
circle of hell were like those of the rock which fell into the 
Adige on the south of Trent. The cataract of Phlegethon 
was like that of Aqua Cheta at the monastery of St. Bene- 
dict. The place where the heretics were confined in burn 
ing tombs resembled<the vast cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact details of Dante the 
dim intimations of Milton. We will cite a few examples. 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure 
of Satan. He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. 
In one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge in length, 
fleating many a rood, equal in size to the earth-born ene- 
mies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the mariner mis- 
takes for an island. When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or At- 
las: his stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these de- 
scriptions the lines in which Dante has described the gigantic 
spectre of Nimrod. “His face seemed to me as long and 
as broad as the ball of St. Peter’s at Rome; and his other 
lirabs were in proportion ; so that the bank, which concealed 
him from the waist downwards, nevertheless showed so much 
of him, that three tall Germans would in vain have at- 
tempted to reach to his hair.” We are sensible that we do 
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no justice to the admirable style of the Florentine poet. 
But Mr. Cary’s translation is not at hand ; and our version, 
however rude, is sufficient to illustrate our meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh book 
of the Paradise Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in 
Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes 
refuge in indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery, 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches 
with his attendance, Death shaking his dart over them, but, 
in spite of supplications, delaying to strike. What says 
Dante? ‘‘'There was such a moan there as there would be 
if all the sick who, between July and September, are in the 
hospitals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, and of 
Sardinia, were in one pit together ; and such a stench was 
issuing forth as is wont to issue from decayed limbs.” 

We will not take upon ourselves the invidious office of 
settling precedency between two such writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and each, we may re- 
mark, has wisely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit his peculiar talent to the greatest advantage. The 
Divine Comedy isa personal narrative. Dante is the eye- 
witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. He is the 
very man who has heard the tormented spirits crying out 
for the second death, who has read the dusky characters on 
the portal within which there is no hope, who has hidden 
his face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who has fled from 
the hooks and the seething pitch of Barbariccia and Drag- 
hignazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of expia- 
tion. His own brow has been marked by the purifying 
angel. The reader would throw aside such a tale in incredu- 
lous disgust, unless it were told with the strongest air of 
veracity, with a sobriety even in its horrors, with the great- 
est precision and multiplicity in its details. The narrative 
of Milton in this respect differs from that of Dante, as the 
adventures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver. The 
author of Amadis would have made his book ridiculous if he 
had introduced those minute particulars which give such a 
charm to the work of Swift, the nautical observations, the 
affected delicacy about names, the official documents tran- 
scribed at full length, and all the unmeaning gossip and 
scandal of the court, springing out of nothing, and tending 
to nothing. We are not shocked at being told that a man 
who lived, nobody knows when, saw many very strange 
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sights and we can easily abandon ourselves to the illusion 
of the romance. But when Lemuel Gulliver, surgeon, resi- 
dent at Rotherhithe, tells us of pygmies and giants, dying 
islands, and philosophizing horses, nothing but such circum- 
stantial touches could produce for a single moment a decep- 
tion on the imagination. 

Of all the poets who have introduced into their works 
the agency of supernatural beings, Milton has succeeded 
best. Here Dante decidedly yields to him: and as this is 
a point on which many rash and ill-considered judgments 
have been pronounced, we feei inclined to dwell on it a 
little longer. The most fatal error which a poet can possi- 
bly commit in the management of his machinery, is that of 
attempting to philosophize too much. Milton has been often 
censured for ascribing to spirits many functions of which 
spirits must be incapable. But these objections, though sanc- 
tioned by eminent names, originate, we venture to say, in” 
profound ignorance of the art of poetry. 

What is spirit? What are our own minds, the portion 
of spirit with which we are best acquainted ? We observe 
certain phenomena. We cannot explain them into material 
causes. We therefore infer that there exists something 
which is not material. But of this something we have no 
idea. Wecan define it only by negatives. We can reason 
about it only by symbols. We use the word: but we have 
no image of the thing ; and the business of poetry is with 
images, and not with words. The poet uses words indeed ; 
but they are merely the instruments of his art, not its ob- 
jects. They are the materials which he is to dispose in such 
a manner as to present a picture to the mental eye. And if 
they are not so disposed, they are no more entitled to be 
called poetry than a bale of canvas and a box of colors to be 
called a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions. But the great 
mass of men must have images. The strong tendency of 
the multitude in all ages and nations to idolatry can be ex- 
plained on no other principle. The first inhabitants of 
Greece, there is reason to believe, worshipped one invisible 
Deity. But the necessity of having something more definite 
to adore produced, in a few centuries, the innumerable 
crowd of Gods and Goddesses. In like manner the ancient 
Persians thought it impious to exhibit the Creator under a 
human form. Yet even these transferred to the Sun the 
worship which, in speculation, they considered due only to 
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the Supreme Mind. The History of the Jews is the record 
of a continued struggle between pure Theism, supported by 
the most terrible sanctions, and the strangely fascinating de- 
sire of haying some visible and tangible object of adoration. 
Perhaps none of the secondary causes which Gibbon has as- 
signed for the rapidity with which Christianity spread over 
the world, while Judaism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, 
operated more powerfully than this feeling. God, the un- 
created, the incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few 
worshippers. A philosopher might admire so noble a con- 
ception‘, but the crowd turned away in disgust from words 
which: presented no image to their minds. It was before 
Deity embodied in a human form, walking among men, par- 
taking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping 
over their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleeding on 
the cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, and the 
doubts of the Academy, and the pride of the portico, and 
the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, 
were humbled in the dust. Soon after Christianity had 
achieved its triumph, the principle which had assisted it be- 
gan tocorruptit. Itbecameanew Paganism. Patron saints 
assumed the offices of household gods. St. George took the 
place of Mars. St. Elmo consoled the mariner for the loss 
of Castor and Pollux. The Virgin Mother and Cecilia suc- 
ceeded to Venus and the Muses. The fascination of sex and 
loveliness was again joined to that of celestial dignity ; and 
the homage of chivalry was blended with that of religion. 
Reformers have often made a stand against these feelings ; 
but never with more than apparent and partial success. 
The men who demolished the images in Cathedrals have not 
always been able to demolish those which were enshrined in 
their minds. It would not be difficult to show that in poli- 
tics the same rule holds good. Doctrines, we are afraid, 
must generally be embodied before they can excite a strong 
public feeling. The multitude is more easily interested for 
the most unmeaning badge, or the most insignificant name, 
than for the most important principle. 

From these considerations, we infer that no poet, who 
should affect that metaphysical accuracy for the want of 
which Milton has been blamed, would escape a disgraceful 
failure. Still, however, there was another extreme, which, 
though far less dangerous, was also to be avoided. Theim- 
aginations of men are in a great measure under the control 
of their opinions. ‘lhe most exquisite art of poetical color 
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ing can produce no illusion, when it is employed to rep. 
resent that which isat once perceived to be incongruous and 
absurd. Milton wrote in an age of philosophers and theo 
logians. It was necessary, therefore, for him to abstain from 
giving such a shock to their understandings as might break 
the charm which it was his object to throw over their imag- 
inations. This is the real explanation of the indistinctness 
and inconsistency with which he has often been reproached. 
Dr. Johnson acknowledges that it was absolutely necessary 
that the spirit should be clothed with material forms. ‘¢But,” 
says he, “the poet should have secured the consistency of 
his system by keeping immateriality out of sight, and tee 
ing the reader to drop it from his thoughts.” This is easily © 
said; but what if Milton could not seduce his readers to 
drop immateriality from their thoughts? What if the con- 
trary opinion had taken so fully possession of the minds of 
men as to leave no room even for the half belief which 

oetry requires? Such we suspect to have been the case. 

t was impossible for the poet to adopt altogether the mate- 
rial or the immaterial system. He therefore took his stand 
on the debatable ground. He left the whole in ambiguity. 
He has, doubtless, by so doing, laid himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency. But, though philosophically in the 
wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetically in the 
right. This task, which almost any other writer would have 
found impracticable, was easy to him. The peculiar art 
which he possessed of communicating his meaning circuit- 
ously through a long succession of associated ideas, and of 
intimating more than he expressed, enabled him to disguise 
those incongruities which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world ought 
to be at once mysterious and picturesque. That of Milton 
isso. That of Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any that 
was ever written. Its effect approaches to that produced by 
the pencilorthe chisel. But it is picturesque to the exclusion 
of all mystery. This is a fault on the right side, a fault in- 
separable from the plan of Dante’s poem, which, as we have 
already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of descrip- 
tion necessary. Stillit is a fault. The supernatural agents 
excite an interest ; but it is not the interest which is proper 
to supernatural agents. We feel that we could talk to the 
ghosts and demons without any emotion of unearthly awe. 
We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, and eat 
heartily in their company. Dante’s angels are good men 
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with wings. His devils are spiteful ugly executioners. His 
dead men are merely living men in strange situations. The 
scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is justly 
celebrated. Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is exactly 
what Farinata would have been at an auto da fe. Nothing 
can be more touching than the first interview of Dante and 
Beatrice. Yet what is it, but a lovely woman chiding, with 
sweet austere composure, the lover for whose affection she 
is grateful, but whose vices she reprobates? The feelings 
which give the passage its charm would suit the streets of 
Florence as well as the summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other 
writers. His fiends, in particular, are wonderful creations. 
They are not metaphysical abstractions. They are not 
wicked men. They are not ugly beasts. They have no 
horns, no tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso and Klop- 
stock. They have just enough in common with human 
nature to be intelligible to human beings. Their characters 
are, like their forms, marked by a certain dim resemblance 
to those of men, but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, 
and veiled in mysterious gloom. 

Perhaps the gods and demons of Aschylus may best 
bear a comparison with the angels and devils of Milton. 
The style of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, some- 
thing of the Oriental character; and the same peculiarity 
may be traced in his mythology. It has nothing of the 
amenity and elegance which we generally find in the super- 
stitions of Greece. All is rugged, barbaric, and colossal. 
The legends of Aischylus seem to harmonize less with the 
fragrant groves and graceful porticoes in which his country- 
men paid their vows to the God of Light and Goddess of 
Desire, than with those huge and grotesque labyrinths of 
eternal granite in which Egypt enshrined her mystic Osiris, 
or in which Hindostan still bows down to her seven-headed 
idols. His favorite gods are those of the elder generation, 
the sons of heaven and earth, compared with whom Jupiter 
himself was a stripling and an upstart, the gigantic Titans, 
and the inexorable Furies. Foremost among his creations 
of this class stands Prometheus, half fiend, half redeemer, 
the friend of man, the sullen and implacable enemy of 
heaven. Prometheus bears undoubtedly a considerable re- 
semblance to the Satan of Milton. In both we find the 
same impatience of control, the same ferocity, the same un- 
conquerable pride. In both characters also are mingled, 
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though in very different proportions, some kind and gener. 
ous feelings. Prometheus, however, is hardly superhuman 
enough. He talks too much of his chains and his uneasy 
posture: he is rather too much depressed and agitated. His 
resolution seems to depend on the knowledge which he pos- 
sesses that he holds the fate of his torturer in his hands, and 
that the hour of his release will surely come. But Satan 
is a creature of another sphere. The might of his intellec- 
tual nature is victorious over the extremity of pain. Amidst 
agonies which cannot be conceived without horror, he de- 
liberates, resolves, and even exults. Against the sword of 
Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah, against the flam- 
ing lake, and the marl burning with solid fire, against the 
prospect of an eternity of unintermitted misery, his spirit 
bears up unbroken, resting on its own innate energies, re- 
quiring no supportfrom anything external, nor even from 
hope itself. 

To return for a moment to the parallel which we have 
been attempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we 
would add that the poetry of these great men has in a con 
siderable degree taken its character from their moral quali- 
tics. They are not egotists. They rarely obtrude their 
idiosyncrasies on their readers. They have nothing in 
common with those modern beggars for fame, who extorts 
a pittance from the compassion of the inexperienced by 
exposing the nakedness and sores of their minds. Yet it 
would be difficult to name two writers whose works have 
been more completely, though undesignedly, colored by 
their personal feelings. 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of spirit; that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In 
every line of the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity 
which is produced by pride struggling with misery. There 
is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
sorrowful. The melancholy of Dante was no fantastic ca 
price. It was not, as far as at this distance of time can be 
judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was from 
within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of 
earth nor the hope of heaven could dispel it. It turned 
every consolation and every pleasure into its own nature. 
It resembled that noxious Sardinian soil of which the in- 
tense bitterness is said to have been perceptible even in its 
honey. His mind was, in the noble language of the Hebrew 
poet, “a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the 
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light was as darkness.” The gloom of his characters dis 
colors all the passions of men, and all the face of nature, 
and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise 
and the glories of the eternal throne. All the portraits of 
lim are singularly characteristic. No person can look on 
the features, noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of 
the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the eye, the sullen 
‘and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that they be: 
ong to a man too proud and too sensitive to be happy. 
Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover; and, 
like Dante, he had been unfertunate in ambition and in 
love. He had survived his health and his sight, the com- 
forts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. Or; the 
great men by whom he had been distinguished at his en- 
trance into life, some had been taken away from the evil to 
come; some had carried into foreign climates their uncon- 
querable hatred of oppression; some were pining in dun- 
geons; and some had poured forth their blood on scaffolds. 
Venal and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to 
clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the style of a bellman, 
were now the favorite writers of the Sovereign and of the 
public. It was a loathsome herd, which could be compared 
to nothing so fitly as to the rabble of Comus, grotesque 
monsters, half bestial, half human, dropping with wine, 
bloated with gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances. 
Amidst these that fair Muse was placed, like the chaste lady 
of the Masque, lofty, spotless, and serene, to be chattered 
* at, and pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole rout of 
Satyrs and Goblins. If ever despondency and asperity 
jcould be excused in any man, they might have been excused 
in Milton, But the strength of his mind overcame every 
calamity. Neither blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penury, 
nor domestic afflictions, nor political disappointments, nor 
abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his 
‘sedate and majestic patience. His spirits do not seem to have 
been Ligh, but they were singularly equable. His temper 
was serious, perhaps stern; but it was a temper which no 
sufferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as it was 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his 
travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded 
with literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic hopes, 
such it continued to be when, after having experienced 
every calamity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, 
sightless and disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die. 
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Hence it was that, though he wrote the Paradise Lost at 
a time of life when images of beauty and tenderness are in 
general beginning to fade, even from those minds in which 
they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappointment, 
he adorned it with all that is most lovely and delightful in 
the physical and in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor 
Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful sense of the pleasant- 
ness of external objects, or loved better to luxuriate amidst 
sunbeams and flowers, the songs of nightingales, the juice 
of summer fruits, and the coolness of shady fountains. His 
conception of love unites all the voluptuousness of the 
Oriental harem, and all the gallantry of the chivalric tourna- 
ment, with all the pure and quiet affection of an English 
fireside. His poetry reminds us of the miracles of Alpine 
scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy land, are em- 
bosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. The 
roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of the 
avalanche. 

Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may 
be found in all his works ; but it is most strongly displayed 
in the Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been under- 
valued by critics who have not understood their nature. 
They have no epigrammatic point. There is none of the 
ingenuity of Filicaja in the thought, none of the hard and 
brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the style. They are simple 
but majestic records of the feelings of the poet ; as little 
tricked out for the public eye as his diary would have been. 
A victory, an expected attack upon the city, a momentary 
fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown out against 
one of his books, a dream which for a short time restored 
to him that beautiful face over which the grave had closed 
for ever, led him to musings, which, without effort, shaped 
themselves into verse. The unity of sentiment and severity 
of style which characterize these little pieces remind us of 
the Greek Anthology, or perhaps still more of the Collects 
of the English Liturgy. The noble poem on the Massacres 
of Piedmont is strictly a Collect in verse. ; 

The Sonnets are more or less striking according as the 
occasions which gave birth to them are more or less interest- 
ing. But they are, almost without exception, dignified by a 
sobriety and greatness of mind to which we know not where 
to look for a parallel. It would, indeed, be scarcely safe to 
draw any decided inferences as to the character of a writer 
from passages directly egotisticul. But the qualities which 
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we have ascribed to Milton, though perhaps most strongly 
marked in those parts of his works which treat of his 
personal feelings, are distinguishable in every page, and 
impart to all his writings, prose and poetry, English, Latin, 
and Italian, a strong family likeness. 

His public conduct was such as was to be expected from 
a man of a spirit so high and of an intellect so powerful. 
He lived at one of the most memorable eras in the history 
of mankind, at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
Oromasdes and Arimanes, liberty and despotisin, reason 
and prejudice. That great battle was fought for no single 
generation, for no single land. The destinies of the human 
race were staked on the same cast with the freedom of the 
English people. Then were first proclaimed those mighty 
principles which have since worked their way into the 
depths of the American forests, which have roused Greece 
from the slavery and degradation of two thousand years, 
and which, from one end of Europe to the other, have 
kindled an unquenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and toosed the knees of the oppressors with an unwonted 
fear. 

Of those principles, then struggling for their infant exist- 
ence, Milton was the most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion. Weneed not say how much we admire his public 
conduct. But we cannot disguise from ourselves that a 
large portion of his countrymen still think it unjustifiable. 
The civil war, indeed, has been more discussed, and is less 
understood, than any event in English history. The friends 
of liberty labored under the disadvantage of which the 
lion in the fable complamed so bitterly. Though they were 
the conquerors, their enemies were the painters. As a body, 
the Roundheads had done their utmost to decry and ruin 
literature; and literature was even with them, as, in the 
long run, it always is with its enemies. The best book on 
their side of the question is the charming narrative of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. May’s Mistory of the Parliament is good; 
but it breaks off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle. 
The pertormance of Ludtow is foolish and violent; and 
most of the later writers who have espoused the same cause, 
Oldmixon for instance, and Catherine Macaulay, have, to say 
the least, been more distinguished by zeal, than either by 
candor or by skill. On tne other side are the most author. 
itative and the most popwar historical works in our lan- 
guage, that of Clarendon, and that of Hume. The former 
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is not only ably written and full of valuable information, 
but has also an air of dignity and sincerity which makes 
even the prejudices and errors with which it abounds re- 
apectable. Hume, from whose fascinating narrative the great 
mass of the reading public are still contented to take their 
opinions, hated religion so much that he hated liberty for 
having been allied with religion, and has pleaded the cause 
of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate while affecting 
the impartiality of a judge. 

The public conduct of Milton must be approved or con- 
demned according as the resistance of the people to Charles 
the First shall appear to be justifiable or criminal. We shall 
therefore make no apology for dedicating a few pages to 
the discussion of that interesting and most important ques- 
tion. We shall not argue it on general grounds. We shall 
not recur to those primary principles from which the claim 
of any government to the obedience of its subjects is to be 
deduced. We are entitled to that vantage ground ; but we 
will relinquish it. We are, on this point, so confident of 
superiority, that we are not unwilling to imitate the osten- 
tatious generosity of those ancient knights. who vowed to 
joust without helmet or shield against all enemies, and to 
give their antagonists the advantage of sun and wind. We 
will take the naked constitutional question. We confidently 
affirm, that every reason which can be urged in favor of 
the Revolution of 1688 may be urged with at least equal 
force in favor of what is called the Great Rebellion. 

In one respect, only, we think can the warmest admir- 
ers of Charles venture to say that he was a better sovereign 
than his son. He was not, in name and profession, a 
Papist ; we say in name and profession, because both 
Charles himself and his creature Laud, while they ubjured 
the innocent badges of Popery, retained all its worst vices, 
a complete subjection of reason to authority, a weak prefer- 
ence of form to substance, a childish passion for mummeries, 
an idolatrous veneration for the priestly character, and, 
above all, a merciless intolerance. ‘This, however, we waive. 
We will concede that Charles was a good Protestant ; but 
we say that his Protestantism does not make the slightest 
distinction between his case and that of James. 

The principles of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and never more than in the course of the 
present year. There is a certain class of men who, while 
they profess to hold in reverence the great names and great 
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actions of former times, never look at them for any other 
purpose than in order to find in them some excuse for existing 
abuses. In every venerable precedent they pass by what is 
essential, and take only what is accidental: they keep out 
of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public imitation 
all that is defective. If, in any part of any great example, 
there be any thing unsound, these flesh-flies detect it with 
an unerring instinct, and dart upon it with a ravenous 
delight. Ifsome good end has been attained in spite of 
them, they feel, with their prototype, that 


“Their labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil.”” 


To the blessings which England has derived from the 
Revolution these people are utterly insensible. The expul- 
sion of a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular rights, 
liberty, security, toleration, all go for nothing with them. 
One sect there was, which, from unfortunate temporary 
causes, it was thought necessary to keep under close restraint. 
One part of the empire there was so unhappily circumstanced, 
that at that time its misery was necessary to our happiness, 
and its slavery to our freedom. These are the parts of 
the Revolution which the politicians of whom we speak, love 
to contemplate, and which seem to them not indeed to vin- 
dicate, but in some degree to palliate, the good which it has 
produced. Talk to them of Naples, of Spain, or of South 
America. They stand forth zealots for the doctrine of 
Divine Right which has now come back to us, like a thief 
from transportation, under the alias of Legitimacy. But 
mention the miseries of Ireland. Then William is a hero. 
Then Somers and Shrewsbury are great men. Then the 
Revolution is a glorious era. The very same persons who, 
in this country, never omit an opportunity of reviving every 
wretched Jacobite slander respecting the Whigs of that 
period, have no sooner crossed St. George’s Channel, than 
they begin to fill their bumpers to the glorious and immortal 
memory. They may truly boast that they look not at men, 
but at measures. So that evil be done, they care not who 
does it; the arbitary Charles, or the liberal William, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the Protestant. On 
such occasions their deadliest opponents may reckon upon 
their candid construction. The bold assertions of these 
people have of late impressed a large portion of the public 
with an opinion that James the Second was expelled simply 
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because he was a Catholic, and that the Revolution was 
essentially a Protestant Revolution. 

But this certainly was not the case; nor can any person 
who has acquired more knowledge of the history of those 
times thar is to be found in Goldsmith’s Abridgment believe 
that, if James had held his own religious opinions without 
wishing to make proselytes, or if, wishing even to make 
vroselytes, he had contented himself with exerting only his 
constitutional influence for that purpose, the Prince of 
Orange would ever have been invited over. Our anc2stors, 
we suppose, knew their own meaning; and, if we may be- 
lieve them, their hostility was primarily not to popery, but 
to tyranny. They did not drive out a tyrant because he 
was a Catholic; but they excluded Catholics from the crown, 
because they thought them likely to be tyrants. The ground 
on which they, in their famous resolution, declared the throne 
vacant, was this, “ that James had broken the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Every man, therefore, who approves 
of the Revolution of 1688 must hold‘that the breach of 
fundamental laws on the part of the sovereign justifies 
resistance. The question, then, is this: Had Charles the 
First broken the fundamental laws of England ? 

No person can answer in the negative, unless he refuses 
eredit, not merely to all the accusations brought against 
Charles by his opponents, but to the narratives of the warm- 
est Royalists, and to the confessions of the King himself. 
If there be any truth in any historian of any party who has 
related the events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, from 
his accession to the meeting of the Long Parliament, had 
been a continued course of oppression and treachery. Let 
those who applaud the Revolution, and condemn the Rebel- 
lion, mention one act of James the Second to which a par- 
allel is not to be found in the history of his father. J.ct 
them lay their fingers on a single article in the Declaration 
of Right, presented by the two Houses to William and 
Mary, which Charles is not acknowledged to have violated. 
He had, according to the testimony of his own friends 
usurped the functions of the legislature, raised taxes with- 
out the consent of parliament, and quartered troops on the 
people in the most illegal and vexatious manner. Not a 
single session of parliament had passed without some uncon- 
stitutional attack on the freedom of debate; the right of 
petition was grossly violated; arbitrary judgments, exorbi- 
tant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, were grievances 
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of daily occurrence. If these things do not justify resist 
ance, the Revolution was treason; if they do, the Great 
Rebellion was laudable. 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures? Why, 
after the King had consented to so many reforms, and re- 
nounced so many oppressive prerogatives, did the parlia- 
ment continue to rise in their demands at the risk of provok- 
ing a civil war? The ship-money had been given up. The 
Star Chamber had been abolished. Provision had been 
made for the frequent convocation and secure deliberation 
of parliaments. Why not pursue an end confessedly good 
by peaceable and regular means? We recur again to the 
analogy of the Revolution. Why was James driven from 
the throne? Why was he not retained upon conditions? 
He too had offered to call a free parliament and to submit 
tc its decision all the matters in dispute. Yet we are in 
the habit of praising our forefathers, who preferred a revolu- 
tion, a disputed succession, a dynasty of strangers, twenty 
years of foreign and intestine war, a standing army, and a 
national debt, to the rule, however restricted, of a tried and 
proved tyrant. The Long Parliament acted on the same 
principle and is entitled to the same praise. They could 
not trust the King. He had no doubt passed salutary 
laws; but what assurance was there that he would not 
break them? He had renounced oppressive prerogatives ; 
but where was the security that he would not resume them ? 
The nation had to deal with a man whom no tie could bind, 
aman who made and broke promises with equal facility, a 
man whose honor had been a hundred times pawned, and 
never redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
ground than the Convention of 1688. No action of James’ 
can be compared to the conduct of Charles with respect to 
the Petition of Right. The Lords and Commons present’ 
him with a bill in which the constitutional limits of his 
power are marked out. He hesitates; he evades; at last 
he bargains to give his assent for five subsidies. The bill 
receives his solemn assent; the subsidies are voted; but no 
sooner is the tyrant relieved, than he returns at once to ali 
the arbitrary measures which he had bound himself to aban- 
don, and violates all the clauses of the very Act which he 
had been paid to pass. : 

For more than ten years the people had seen the rights 
which were theirs by a double claim. by immemorial inheri- 
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tance and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious 
king who had recognized them. At lenyth circumstances 
compelled Charles to summon another parliament: another 
chance was given to our fathers: were they to throw it away 
a3 they had thrown away the former? Were they again to 
be cozened by de Roi le veut? Were they again to advance 
their money on piedges which had been forfeited over and 
over again? Were they to lay a second Petition of Right 
at the foot of the throne, to grant another lavish aid ir 
exchange for another unmeaning ceremony, and then te 
take their departure, till, after ten years more of fraud and 
oppression, their prince should again require a supply, and 
again repay it with a perjury? They were compelled to 
choose whether they would trust a tyrant or conquer him. 
We think that they chose wisely and nobly. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other 
malefactors against whom overwhelming evidence is pro- 
duced, generally decline all controversy about the facts, and 
content themselves with calling testimony to character. He 
had so many private virtues! And had James the Second 
no private virtues? Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest 
enemies themselves being judges, destitute of private virtues ? 
And what, after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A 
religious zeal, not more sincere than that of his son, and 
fully as weak and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary 
household decencies which half the tombstones in England 
claim for those who lie beneath them. A good father! A 
good husband! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of 
persecution, tyranny and falsehood ! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation oath ; 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow! We ac- 
cuse him of having given up his people to the merciless in- 
flictions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of pre- 
lates ; and the defence is, that he took his little son on his 
knee and kissed him! We censure him for having violated 
the articles of the Petition of Right, after having, for good 
and valuable consideration, promised to observe them ; and 
we are informed that he was accustomed to hear prayers at, 
six o’clock in the morning! It is to such considerations as 
these, together with his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, 
and his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily believe, most 
of his popularity with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand the 
common phrase, a good man, bit a bad king. We can as 
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easily conceive a good man and an unnatural father, or a 
good man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in estima 
ting the character of an individual, leave out of our consid- 
eration his conduct in the most important of all human 
relations; and if in that relation we find him to have been 
selfish, cruel, and deceitful, we shall take the liberty to call 
him a bad man, in spite of all his temperance at table, and 
all his regularity at chapel. 

We cannot refrain from adding a few words respecting 
a topic on which the defenders of Charles are fond of dwell 
ing. If, they say, he governed his people ill, he at least 
governed them after the example of his predecessors. If he 
violated their privileges, it was because those privileges had 
not been accurately defined. No act of oppression has eve: 
been imputed to him which has not a parallel in the annal, 
of the Tudors. This point Hume has labored, with an ar 
which is as discreditable in a historical work as it would be 
admirable in a forensic address. The answer is short, clear, 
and decisive. Charles had assented to the Petition of Right. 
He had renounced the oppressive powers said to have been 
exercised by his predecessors, and he had renounced them 
for money. He was not entitled to set up his antiquated 
claims against his own recent release. 

These arguments are so obvious, that it may seem super- 
fluous to dwell upon them. But those who have observed 
how much the events of that time are misrepresented and 
misunderstood will not blame us for stating the case simply. 
It is a case of which the simplest statement is the strongest. 

The enemies of the Parliament, indeed, rarely choose to 
take issue on the great points of the question. They con- 
tent themselves with exposing some of the crimes and follies 
to which public commotions necessarily give birth. They 
bewail the unmerited fate of Strafford. They execrate the 
lawless violence of the army. They laugh at the Scriptural 
names of the preachers. Major-generals fleecing their dis- 
tricts ; soldiers revelling on the spoils of a ruined peasan- 
try; upstarts, enriched by the public plunder taking posses- 
sion of the hospitable firesides and hereditary trees of the 
old gentry ; boys smashing the beautiful windows of cathe- 
drals; Quakers riding naked through the market-place ; 
Fifth-monarchy men shouting for King Jesus; agitators 
lecturing from the tops of tubs on the fate-of Agag; all 
these, they tell us, were the offspring of the Great Rebellion. 

Be it so. We are not careful to answer in this matter. 
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These charges, were they infinitely more important, would 
not alter our opinion of an event which alone has made us 
to differ from the slaves who crouch beneath despotic scep- 
tres. Many evils, no doubt, were produced by the civil 
war. They were the price of our liberty. Has the acquisi- 
tion been worth the sacrifice? It is the nature of the Devil 
of tyranny to tear and rend the body which he leaves. Are 
the miseries of continued possession less horrible than the 
struggles of the tremendous exorcism ? 

If it were possible that a people brought up under an ine 
tolerant and arbitrary system could subvert that system 
without acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to des- 
potic power would be removed. We should, in that case, 
be compelled to acknowledge that it at least produces no 
pernicious effects on the intellectual and moral character of 
a nation. We deplore the outrages which accompany revo- 
lutions. But the more violent the outrages, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was necessary. The violence of 
those outrages will always be proportioned to the ferocity 
and ignorance of the people; and the ferocity and ignorance 
of the people will be proportioned to the oppression and 
degradation under which they have been accustomed to live. 
Thus it was in our civil war. The heads of the church and 
state reaped only that which they had sown. The govern- 
ment had prohibited free discussion: it had done its best to 
keep the people unacquainted with their duties and their 
rights. The retribution was just and natural. If our rulers 
suffered from popular ignorance, it was because they had 
themselves taken away the key of knowledge. If they were 
assailed with blind fury, it was because they had exacted an 
equally blind submission. 

It is the character of such revolutions that we always 
sze the worst of them at first. Till men have been some 
time free, they know not how to use their freedom. The 
aatives of wine countries are generally sober. In climates 
where wine is a rarity intemperance abounds. A newly 
liberated people may be compared to a northern army en- 
camped on the Rhine or the Xeres. It is said that, when 
soldiers in such a situation first find themselves able to in- 
dulge without restraint in such a rare and expensive luxury, 
nothing is to be seen but intoxication. Soon, however, 
plenty teaches discretion; ard, after wine has been for a 
few months their daily tare, they become more temperate 
than they had ever been in their owncountry. In the same 
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manner, the final and permanent fruits of liberty are wis 
dom, moderation, and mercy. Its immediate effects are of. 
ten atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, skepticism on points 
the most clear, dogmatism on points the mest mysterious. 
It is just at this crisis that’ its enemies love to exhibit it 
They pull down the scaffolding from the half-finished edifice : 
they point to the flying dust, the falling bricks, the comfortless 
rooms, the frightful irregularity of the whole appearance ; 
,and then ask in scorn where the promised splendor and 
comfort is to be found. If such miserable sophisms were to 
prevail there would never be a good house or a good govern- 
ment in the world. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonoas snake 
Those who injured her during the period of her disguise 
were for ever excluded from participation in the blessings 
which she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards 
revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which 
was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all 
their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love and victorious in war. Such a spirit is Lib- 
erty. At times she takes the form ofa hateful reptile. She 
grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in 
disgust shall venture to crush her! And happy are those 
who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and fright- 
ful shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of 
her beauty and her glory! . ; 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly ac 
quired freedom produces; and that cure is freedom. When 
a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of 
Jay: he is unable to discriminate colors, or recognize faces. 
But the remedy is not to remand him into his dungeon, 
but to accustom him to the rays of the sun. The blaze of 
truth and liberty may at first dazzle and bewilder nations 
which have become half blind in the house of bondage. 
But let them gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear it. 
In a few years men learn to reason. The extreme violence 
of opinions subsides. Hostile theories correct each other. 
The scattered elements of truth cease to contend, and begin 
to coalesce. And at length a system of justice and order is 
educed out of the chaos. 


Many politicians of our time are in the habit cf laying it 
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down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought to 
be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learnt to swiin. If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct 
of Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of their 
associates, stood firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. We 
are not aware that the poet has been charged with personal 
participation in any of the blameable excesses of that time. 
The favorite topic of his enemies is the line of conduct 
which he pursued with regard to the execution of the King. 
Of that celebrated proceeding we by no means approve. 
Stall we must say, in justice to the many eminent persons 
who concurred in it, and in justice more particularly to the 
eminent person who defended it, that nothing can be more 
absurd than the imputations which, for the last hundred and 
sixty years, it has been the fashion to cast upon the Regi- 
cides. We have, throughout, abstained from appealing to 
first principles. We will not appeal to them nuw. We 
recur again to the parallel case of the Revolution. What 
essential distinction can be drawn between the execution of 
the father and the deposition of the son? What constitu- 
tional maxim is there which applies to the former and not 
to the latter? The King can do no wrong. If so, James 
was as innocent as Charles could have been. The minister 
only ought to be responsible for the acts of the Sovereign. 
If so, why not impeach Jefferies and retain James? The 
person of a King is sacred. Was the person of James con- 
sidered sacred at the Boyne? To discharge cannon against 
an army in which a King is known to be posted is to ap- 
proach pretty near to regicide. Charles, too, it should al- 
ways be remembered, was put to death by men who had 
been exasperated by the hostilities of several years, and who 
had never been bound to him by any other tie than that 
which was common to them with all their fellow-citizens. 
Those who drove James from his throne, who seduced his 
army, who alienated his friends, who first imprisoned him 
in his palace, and then turned him out of it, who broke in 
upon his very slumbers by imperious messages, who pursued 
him with fire and sword irom one part of the empire to an- 
other, who hanged, drew and quartered his adherents, and 
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attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew and his twe 
daughters. When we reflect on all these things, we are at 
a loss to conceive how the same persons who, on the fifth of 
November, thank God for wonderfully conducting his ser- 
vant William, and for making ali opposition fall before him 
until he became our King and Governor, can, on the thir- 
tieth of January, contrive to be afraid that the blood of the 
Royal Martyr may be visited on themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

We disapprove, we repeat, of the execution of Charles. 
not because the constitution exempts the King from respon- 
sibility, for we know that all such maxims, however excel- 
lent, have their exceptions; nor because we feel any pecu- 
liar interest in his character, for we think that his sentence 
describes him with perfect justice as “a tyrant, a traitor, a 
murderer, and a public enemy;” but because we are con- 
vinced that the measure was most injurious to the cause of 
freedom. He whom it removed was a captive and a hostage: 
his heir, to whom the allegiance of every Royalist was instant- 
ly transferred, was at large. The Presbyterians could never 
have been perfectly reconciled to the father: they had no 
such rooted enmity to the son. The great body of the peo- 
ple, also, contemplated that proceeding with feelings which, 
however unreasonable, no government could safely venture 
to outrage. 

But though we think the conduct of the Regicides blame- 
able, that of Milton appears to us in a very different light. 
The deed was done. It could not be undone. The evil was 
incurred ; and the object was to render it as small as possible. 
We censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the 
popular opinion; but we cannot censure Milton for wishing 
to change that opinion. The very feeling which would have 
restrained us from committing the act would have led us, 
after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and superstition. For the sake of public liberty,, 
we wish that the thing had not been done, while the people 
disapproved of it. But, for the sake of public liberty, we 
should also have wished the people to approve of it when it 
was done. If any thing more were wanting to the justifica- 
tion of Milton, the book of Salmasius would furnish it. That 
miserable performance is now with justice considered only 
as a beacon to word-catchers, who wish to become statesmen. 
The celebrity of the man who refuted it, the ‘ 4Snexe magni 
dextra,” gives it all its fame with the present generation, 
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In that age the state of things was different. It was not 
then fully understood how vast an interval separates the 
mere classical scholar from the political philosopher. Nor 
can it be doubted that a treatise which, bearing the name of 
so eminent a critic, attacked the fundamental principles of 
all free governments, must, if suffered to remain unan- 
swered, have produced a most pernicious effect on the pub- 
lic mind. 

We wish to add a few words relative to another subject, 
on which the enemies of Milton delight to dwell, his con- 
duct during the administration of the Protector. That an 
enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept office under a 
military usurper seems, no doubt, at first sight, extraordi- 
nary. But all the circumstances in which the country was 
then placed were extraordinary. The ambition of Oliver 
was of no vulgar kind. He never seems to have coveted 
despotic power. He at first fought sincerely and manfully 
for the Parliament, and never deserted it, till it had deserted 
its duty. If he dissolved it by force, it was not till he found 
that the few members who remained after so many deaths, 
secessions, and expulsions, were desirous to appropriate to 
themselves a power which they held only in trust, and to in- 
flict upon England the curse of a Venetian oligarchy. But 
even when thus placed by violence at the head of affairs, he 
did not assume unlimited power. He gave the country a 
constitution far more perfect than any which had at that 
time been known in the world. He reformed the represen- 
tative system in a manner which has extorted praise even 
from Lord Clarendon. For himself he demanded indeed the 
first place in the commonwealth ; but with powers scarcely 
so great as those of a Dutch stadtholder, or an American 
president. He gave the Parliament a voice in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and left toit the whole legislative author- 
ity, not even reserving to himself a veto on its enactments ; 
and he did not require that the chief magistracy should be 
hereditary in his family. Thus far, we think, if the circum- 
stances of the time and the opportunities which he had of 
aggrandizing himself be fairly considered, he will not lose 
by comparison with Washington or Bolivar. Had his mod- 
eration been met with corresponding moderation, there is 
no reason to think that he would have overstepped the line 
which he had traced for himself. But when he found that 
his parliaments questioned the authority under which they 
met, and that he was in danger of being deprived of the 
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restricted power which was absolutely necessary to his per 
sonal safety, then, it must be acknowledged, he adopted a 
more arbitrary policy. 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions of Cromwell 
were at first honest, though we believe that he was driven 
from the noble course which he had marked out for himself 
by the almost irresistible force of circumstances, though we 
admire, in common with all men o1 ail parties, the ability and 
energy of his splendid administration, we are not pleading for 
arbitrary and lawless power, even in his hands. We know 
that a good constitution is infinitely better than the best 
despot. But we suspect, that at the time of which we speak 
the violence of religious and political enmities rendered a 
stable and happy settlement next to impossible. The choice 
lay, not between Cromwell and liberty, but between Crom- 
well and the Stuarts. That Milton chose well, no man 
can doubt who fairly compares the events of the protector- 
ate with those of the thirty years which succeeded it, the 
darkest and most disgraceful in the English annals. Crom- 
well was evidently laying, though in an irregular manner, 
the foundations of an admirable system. Never before had 
religious liberty and the freedom of discussion been enjoyed 
in a greater degree. Never had the national honor been 
better upheld abroad, or the seat of justice better filled at 
home. And it was rarely that any opposition which stopped 
short of open rebellion provoked the resentment of the 
liberal and magnanimous usurper. The institutions which 
he had established, as set down in the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment, and the Humble Petition and Advice, were excel- 
lent. His practice, it is true, too often departed from the 
theory of these institutions. But, had he lived a few years 
longer, it is probable that his institutions would have sur- 
vived him, and that his arbitrary practice would have died 
with him. His power had not been consecrated by ancient 
prejudices. It was upheld only by his great personal quali- 
ties. Little, therefore, was to be dreaded from a second 
protector, unless he was also a second Oliver Cromwell. 
The events which followed his decease are the most com- 
plete vindication of those who exerted themselves to uphold 
his authority. His death dissolved the whole frame ot 
society. The army rose against the parliament, the different 
corps of the army against each other. Sect raved against 
sect. Party plotted against party. The Presbyterians, in 
their eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, sacri. 
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ficed their own liberty, and deserted all their old principles. 
Without casting one glance on the past, or requiring one 
stipulation for the future, they threw down their freedom 
at the feet of the most frivolous and heartless of tyrants. 

Then came those days, never to be recalled without a 
blush, the days of servitude without loyalty and sensuality 
without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the 
paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the goldea age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave. The King crir ged 
to his rival that he might trample on his people, sank into a 
viceroy of France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, 
her degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of hariots, and the jests of buffoons, regulated the 
policy of the state. The government had just ability enough 
to deceive, and just religion enough to persecute. The prin- 
ciples of liberty were the scoff of every grinning courtier, 
and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawning dean. In 
every high place, worship was paid to Charles and James, 
Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated those obscene 
and cruel idols with the blood of her best and bravest children. 
Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to disgrace, till the 
race accursed of God and man was a second time driven 
ferth, to wander on the face of the earth, and to be a by- 
word and a shaking of the head to the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have hitherto made on 
the public character of Milton, apply to him only as one of 
a large body. We shall proceed to notice some of the pe- 
culiarities which distinguished him from his contemporaries. 
And, for that purpose, it is necessary to take a short survey 
of the parties into which the political world was at that time 
divided. We must premise, that our observations are in- 
tended to apply only to those who adhered, from a sincere 
preference, to one or to the other side. In days of public 
commotion, every faction, like an Oriental army, is attended 
bya crowd of camp-followers, an useless and heartless rabble, 
who prowlround its line of march in the hope of picking up 
something under its protection, but desert it in the day of 
battle, and often join to exterminate it after a defeat. Eng- 
land, at the time of which we are treating, abounded with 
fickle and selfish politicians, who transferred their support 
to every government as it rose, who kissed the hand of the 
King in 1640, and spat in his face in 1649, who shouted with 
equal glee when Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster 
wall, and when he was dug up to be hanged at Tyburn, who 
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dined on calves’ heads, or stuck up oak-branches, as circum 
stances altered, without the slightest shame or repugnance. 
These we leave out of the account. We take our estimate 
of parties from those who really deserved to be called par- 
tisans. 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remark- 
able body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever pro- 
duced, The odious and ridiculous parts of their character 
jlie on the surface. He that runs may read them; nor have 
here been wanting attentive and malicious observers to 
point them out. For many years after the Restoration, 
they were the theme of unmeasured invective and derision. 
They were exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the press 
and of the stage, at the time when the press and the stage 
were most licentious. They were not men of letters; they 
were as a body, unpopular; they could not defend them- 
selves; and the public would not take them under its pro- 
tection. They were therefore abandoned, without reserve, 
to the tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists. The 
ostentatious simplicity of their dress, their sour aspect, 
their nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long graces, 
their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases which they 
introduced on every occasion, their contempt of human 
learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were in- 
deed fair game for the langhers. But it is not from the 
aughers alone that the philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And he who approaches this subject should carefully guard 
against the influence of that potent ridicule which has already 
misled so many excellent writers. 


“Ecco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 

Che mortali perigli in se contiene: 

Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 

Ed esser cauti molto a noi conviene.”’ 
, Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed 
their measures through a long scries of eventful years, who 
formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the finest 
army that Kurope had ever seen, who trampled down King, 
ro . . . he 
Church, and Aristocracy, who, in the short intervals of do- 
mestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of Eneland 
terrible to every nation on the face of the earth, were no 
vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities were mere externai 
badges, like the signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of friars. 
We regret that these badges were not more attractive. We 
regret that a body to whose courage and talents mankind hag 
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owed inestimable obligations had not the lofty elegance which 
distinguished some of the adherents of Charles the First, or 
the easy good-breeding for which the court of Charles the 
Second was celebrated. But, if we must make our choice, 
we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the specious 
caskets which contain only the Death’s head and the Fool’s 
head, and fix on the plain leaden chest which conceals the 
treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a 
peculiar character from the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with acknowl- 
edging, in general terms, an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Be- 
ing, for whose power nothing was too vast, for whose in- 
spection nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve 
him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage which 
other sects substituted for the pure worship of the soul. 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of the Deity through 
an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full on his intoler- 
able brightness, and to commune with him face to face. 
Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 
The, difference between the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with the bound- 
less interval which separated the whole race from him on 
whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. They recog- 
nized no title to superiority but his favor; and, confident of 
that favor, they despised all the accomplishments and all the 
dignities of the world. If they were unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the oracles of God. If their names were not found in the 
registers of heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life. 
If their steps were not accompanied by a splendid train of 
menials, legions of ministering angels had charge over them. 
Their palaces were houses not made with hands; their dia- 
dems crowns of glory which should never fade away. On 
the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked 
down with contempt: for they esteemed themselves rich in 
amore precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime 
language, nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 
priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious 
and terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest action 
the spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious in- 
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terest, who had been destined, before heaven and earth were 
created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue when 
heaven and earth should have passed away. Events which 
short-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had been 
ordained on his account. For his sake empires had risen, 
and flourished, and decayed. For his sake the Almighty 
had proclaimed his will by the pen of the Evangelist, and 
the harp of the prophet. He had been wrested by no come 
mon deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He had 
been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the 
blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him that the sun 
had been darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the 
dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the suffer- 
ings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, the 
one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion, the 
other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated 
himself in the dust before his Maker: but he set his foot on 
the neck of his king. In his devotional retirement, he 
prayed with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He was 
half-maddened by glorious or terrible illusions. He heard 
the lyres of angels or the tempting whispers of fiends. He 
caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming 
from dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, he thought 
himself intrusted with the sceptre of the millennial year. 
Like Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of his soul that 
God had hid his face from him. But when he took his seat 
in the council, or girt on his sword for war, these tempes- 
tuous workings of the soul had left no perceptible trace be- 
hind them. People who saw nothing of the godly but their 
uncouth visages, and heard nothing from them but their 
groans and their whining hymns, might langh at them. 
But those had little reason to langh who encountered them 
in the hall of debate. or in the field of battle. These fana- 
tics brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of judg- 
ment and an immutability of purpose which some writers 
have thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which 
were in fact the necessary effects of it. The intensity of 
their feclings on one subject made them tranquil on every 
other. One overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself 
pity and hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its ter- 
rors and pleasure its charms. They had-their smiles and 
their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not for the 
things of this world. Enthusiasm had made them Stoica, 
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had cleared their minds from every vulgar passion and pre- 
judice, and raised them above the influence of danger and of 
corruption. It sometimes might lead them to pursue un- 
wise ends, but never to choose unwise means. They went 
through the world, like Sir Artegal’s iron man Talus with his 
flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but having neither part or lot in human infir- 
mities, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not to 
be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood by any bar- 
rier. 

Such we believe tohave been thecharacter of the Puri- 
tans. We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We 
dislike the sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We ac- 
knowledge that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by straining after things too high for mortal reach: and we 
know that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too 
often fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intoler- 
ance and extravagant austerity, that they had their anchor- 
ites and their crusades, their Dunstans and their De Mon- 
forts, their Dominics and their Escobars. Yet, when all 
circumstances are taken into consideration, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and an 
useful body. 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty mainly 
because it was the cause of religion. There was another 
party, by no means numerous, but distinguished by learning 
and ability, which acted with them on very different princi- 
ples. We speak of those whom Cromwell was accustomed 
to call the Heathens, men who were, in the phraseology of 
that time, doubting Thomases or careless Gallios with regard 
to religious subjects, but passionate worshippers of freedom. 
Heated by the study of ancient literature, they set up their 
country as their idol, and proposed to themselves the heroes 
of Plutarch as their examples. They seem to have borne 
some resemblance to the Brissotines of the French Revolu. 
tion. But it is not very easy to draw the line of distinction 
between them and their devout associates, whose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it convenient to affect, and 
sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly adopted. 

We now come to the Royalists. We shall attempt to 
speak of them, as we have spoken of their antagonists, with 
perfect candor. We shall not charge upon a whole party 
the profligacy and baseness of the horse-boys, gamblers 
and bravoes, whom the hope_ot license and plunder attracted 
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from all the dens of Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, 
and who disgraced their associates by excesses which, under 
the stricter discipline of the Parliamentary armies, were 
never tolerated. We will select a more favorable specimen. 
Thinking as we do that the cause of the King was the cause 
of bigotry and tyranny, we yet cannot refrain from looking 
with complacency on the character of the honest old cava 
liers. We feel a national pride in comparing them with the 
‘instruments which the despots of other countries are com- 
-pelled to employ, with the mutes who throng their ante 
‘chambers, and the Janissaries who mount guard at their 
gates. Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, dang- 
ling courtiers, bowing at every step, and simpering at every 
word. They were not mere machines for destruction, 
dressed up in uniforms caned into skill, intoxicated into 
valor, defending without love, destroying without hatred. 
There was a freedom in their subserviency, a nobleness in 
their very degradation. The sentiment of individual inde- 
pendence was strong within them. They were indeed mis- 
led, but by no base or selfish motive. Compassion and 
romantic honor, the prejudices of childhood, and the vener- 
able names of history, threw over them a spell potent as 
that of Duessa ; and, like the Red-Cross Knight, they thought 
that they were doing battle for an injured beauty, while 
they defended a false and loathsome sorceress. In truth 
they scarcely entered at all into the merits of the political 
question. It was not for a treacherous king or an intolerant 
church that they fought, but for the old banner which had 
waved in so many battles over the heads of their fathers, 
and for the altars at which they had received the hands of 
their brides. Though nothing could be more erroneous 
than their political opinions, they possessed, in a far greater 
degree than their adversaries, those qualities which are the 
grace of private life. With many of the vices of the Round 
Table, they had also many of its virtues, courtesy, generos- 
ity, veracity, tenderness, and respect for women. ‘They had 
far more both of profound and of polite learning than the 
Puritans. ‘Their manners were more engaging, their tem- 
pers more amiable, their tastes more elegant, and their 
households more cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which 
we have described. He was not a Puritan. He was not a 
freethinker. He was not a Royalist. In his character the 
noble qualities of every party were combined in harmo- 
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nious union. From the Parliament and from the Court, 
from the conyenticle and from the Gothic cloister, from 
the gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and 
from the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his 
nature selected and drew to itself whatever was great and 
good, while it rejected all the base and pernicious ingre- 
dients by which those finer elements were defiled. Like 
the Puritans, he lived 

‘* As ever in his great task-master’s eye.”’ 


Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an Al. 
mighty Judge and an eternal reward. And _ hence he 
acquired their contempt of external circumstances, their for- 
titude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But 
not the coolest sceptic or the most profane scoffer was more 
perfectly free from the contagion of their frantic delusions, 
their savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pieasure. Hating tyranny 
with a perfect hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable 
and ornamental] qualities which were almost entirely monop- 
olized by the party of the tyrant. There was none who had 
a stronger sense of the value of literature, a finer relish for 
every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous delicacy of 
honor and love. Though his opinions were democratic, his 
tastes and his associations were such as harmonize best with 
monarchy and aristocracy. He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers were misled.' 
But of those feelings he was the master and not the slave. 
Like the hero of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of 
fascination ; but he was not fascinated. He listened to the 
song of the Syrens; yet he glided by without being seduced 
to their fatal shore. He tasted the cup of Circe; but he 
bore about him asure antidote against the effects of its 
bewitching sweetness. The allusions which captivated his 
‘imagination never impaired his reasoning powers. ‘Tb > 
‘statesman was proof against the splendor, the solemnity, 
and the romance which enchanted the poet. Any person 
whe will contrast the sentizaents expressed in his treatises 
on Prelacy with the exquisite lines on ecclesiastical architec- 
ture and music in the Penseroso, which was published about 
the same time, will understand our meaning. This is an 
inconsistency which, more than any thing else, raises his 
character in our estimation, because it shows how many 
private tastes and feelings he sacrificed, in order to do what 
he considered his duty to mankind. It is the very struggle 
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of the noble Othello. His heart relents: but his hand is 
firm. He does nought in hate, but all in honor. He kisses 
the beautiful deceiver before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character of Milton derives 
its great and peculiar splendor, still remains to be men- 
tioned. If he exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn king 
and a persecuting hierarchy, he exerted himself in conjunc- 
tion with others. But the glory of the battle which he 
fought for the species of freedom which is the most valu-' 
able, and which was then the least understood, the freedom 
of the human mind, is all his own. Thousands and tens of 
thousands among his contemporaries raised their voices 
against Ship-money and the Star-chamber. But there were 
few indeed who discerned the more fearful evils of moral 
ana intellectual slavery, and the benefits which would result 
from the liberty of the press.and the unfettered exercise of 
private judgment. These were the objects which Milton 
justly conceived to be the most important. He was desir- 
ous that the people should think for themselves as well as 
tax themselves, and should be emancipated from the do- 
minion of prejudice as well as from that of Charles. He 
knew that those who, with the ‘best intentions, overlooked 
these schemes of reform, and contented themselves with 
pulling down the King and imprisoning the malignants, 
acted like the heedless brothers in his own poem, who, in 
their eagerness to disperse the train of the sorcerer, neglected 
the means of liberating the captive. They thought only of 
conquering when they should have thought of disenchanting. 

“Oh, he mistook! Ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast. Without the rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 


We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless,” 


To reverse the rod, to spell the charm backward, to break 
the ties which bound a stupefied people to the seat of 
enchantment, was the noble aim of Milton. ‘To this all his 
ides contuct was directed. For this he joined the 

resbyterians ; for this he forsook them. He fought their 
perilous battle; but he turned away with disdain from their 
insolent triumph. He saw that they, like those whom they 
had vanquished, were hostile to the liberty of thought. He 
therefore joined the Independents, and called upon Crom- 
well to break the secular chain, and to save free couscience 
from the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to 
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the same great object, he attacked the licensing system, in 
that sublime treatise which every statesman should wear as 
a sign upon his hand and as frontlets between his eyes. His 
attacks were, in general, directed less against particular 
abuses than against those deeply-seated errors on which 
almost all abuses are founded, the servile worship of zminem 
men and the irrational dread of innovation. 

That he might shake the foundations of these debasing 
sentiments more effectually, he always selected for himself 
the boldest literary services. He never came up in the rear 
when the outworks had been carried and the breach entered. 
He pressed into the forlorn hope. At the beginning of the 
changes, he wrote with incomparable energy and eloquence 
against the bishops. But, when his opinion seemed likely 
to prevail, he passed on to other subjects, and abandoned 
prelacy to the crowd of writers who now hastened to insult 
a falling party. There is no more hazardous enterprise than 
that of bearing the torch of truth into those dark and infected 
recesses in which no light has ever shone. But it was the 
choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noisome 
vapors, and to brave the terrible explosion. Those who 
most disapprove of his opinions must respect the hardihood 
with which he maintained them. He, in general, left to 
others the credit of expounding and defending the popular 
parts of his religious and political creed. He took his own 
stand upon those which the great body of his countrymen 
reprobated as criminal, or derided as paradoxical. He stood 
up for divorce and regicide. He attacked the prevailing 
systems of education. His radiant and beneficent career 
resembled that of the god of light and fertility. 


“ Nitor in adversum ; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus, et rapido contrariys evehor orbi.”’ 


It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in our time, be so little read. As compositions, they 
deserve the attention of every man who wishes to become 
acquainted with the full power of the English language. 
They abound with passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance. They are a 
perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with gorgeous 
embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of the Paradise 
Lost has the great poet ever risen higher than in those parts 
of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
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It is, to borrow his own majestic language, “a seven-fold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” 

We had intended to look more closely at these perform- 
at es, to analyze the peculiarities of the diction, to dwell 
at some length on the sublime wisdom of the Areopagitica 
and the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to point out 
some of those magnificent passages which occur in the 
Treatise of Reformation, and the Animadversions on the, 
Remonstrant. But the length to which our remarks have’ 
already extended renders this impossible. 

We must conclude. And yet we can scarcely tear our- 
selves away from the subject. The days immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of this relic of Milton appear to be 
peculiarly set apart,and consecrated co his memory. And 
we shall scarcely be censured if, on this his festival, we be 
found lingering near his shrine, how worthless soever may 
be the offering which we bring to it. While this book lies 
on our table, we seem to be contemporaries of the writer. 
We are transported a hundred and fifty years back. We 
can almost fancy that we are visiting him in his small lodg- 
ing; that we see him sitting at the old organ beneath the 
faded green hangings; that we can catch the quick twinkle 
of his eyes, rolling in vain to find the day ; that we are read- 
ing in the lines of his noble countenance the proud and mourn- 
ful history of his glory and his affliction. We image to 
ourselves the breathless silence in which we should listen to 
his slightest word, the passionate veneration with which we 
should kneel to kiss his hand and weep upon it, the earnes*- 
ness with which we should endeavor to console him, if 
indeed such a spirit could need consolation, for the neglect 
of an age unworthy of his talents and his virtues, the eager- 
ness with which we should contest with his daughters, or 
with his Quaker friend Elwood, the privilege of reading 
Homer to him, or of taking down the immortal accents 
which flowed f-om his lips. 

These are perhaps foolish feelings. Yet we cannot be 
ashamed of them; nor shall we be sorry if what we have 
written shall in any degree excite them in other minds 
We are not much in the habit of idolizing either the living 
or the dead. And we think that there is no more certain 
indication of a weak and ill-regulated intellect than that 
propensity which, for want of a better names we will ven 
ture to christen Boswellism. But there are afew characters 
which have stood the closest scrutiny and the severest tests, 
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which have been tried in the furnace and have proved pure, 
which have been weighed in the balance and have not 
been found wanting, which have been declared sterling by 
the general consent of mankind, and which are visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of the Most 
High. These great men we trust that we know how to 
prize; and of these was Milton. The sight of his books, 
the sound of his name, are pleasant to us. His thoughts re- 
_ semble those celestial fruits and flowers which the Virgin 
- Martyr of Massinger sent down from the gardens of Para- 
- dise to the earth, and which were distinguished from the 
productions of other soils, not only by superior bloom and 
sweetness, by but miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to 
heal. They are powerful, not only to delight, but to elevate 
and purify. Nordo we envy the man who canstudy either 
the life or the writings of the great poet and patriot, with- 
out aspiring to emulate, not indeed the sublime works with 
which his genius has enriched our literature, but the zeal 
with which he labored for the public good, the fortitude 
with which he endured every private calamity, the lofty 
disdain with which he looked down on temptations and 
dangers, the deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and 
tyrants, and the faith which he so sternly kept with his 
country and with his fame. 
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JOHN DRYDEN.* 
(Edinburgh Review, January, 1828.° 


TuE public voice has assigned to Dryden the first place 
in the second rank of our poets,—no mean station in a table 
of intellectual precedency so rich in illustrious names. It is 
allowed that, even of the few who were his superiors in 
genius, none has exercised a more extensive or permanent 
influence on the national habits of thought and expression. 
His life was commensurate with the period during which a 
great revolution in the public taste was effected; and in 
that revolution he played the part of Cromwell. By un- 
scrupulously taking the lead in its wildest excesses, he ob- 
tained the absolute guidance of it. By trampling on laws, 
he acquired the authority of a legislator. By signalizing 
himself a3 the most daring and irreverent of rebels, he raised 
himself to the dignity of a recognized prince. He com- 
menced his career by the most frantic outrages. He ter- 
minated it in the repose of established sovereignty,—the 
author of a.new code, the root of a new dynasty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man who has 
been distinguished either in the literary or in the political 
world, it may be said that the course which he pursued, and 
the effect which he produced, depended less on his personal 
qualities than on the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Those who have read history with discrimination know the 
fallacy of those panegyrics and invectives which represent in- 
dividuals as effecting great moral and intellectual revolu. 
tions, subverting established systems, and imprinting a new 
character on their age. The difference between one man 
and another is by ro means so great as the superstitious 
crowd supposes. But the same feelings which in ancient 
Rome produced the apotheosis of a popular emperor, and in 
modern Rome the canonization of a devout prelate, led men 
to cherish an illusion which furnishes them with something 
to adore. By a law of association, from the operation of 
which even minds the most strictly regulated by reason are 
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not wholly exempt, misery disposes us to hatred, and happi- 
ness to love, although there may be no person to whom our 
misery or our happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness 
of an invalid vents itself even on those who alleviate his 
pain. The good humor of a man elated by success often 
displays itself towards enemies. In the same manner, the 
feelings of pleasure and admiration, to which the contem- 
plation of great events gives birth, make an object where 
they do not find it. Thus, nations descend to the absurdities 
of Egyptian idolatry, and worship stocks and reptiles— 
Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even fall prostrate before 
a deity to which they have themselves given the form which 
commands their veneration, and which, unless fashioned by 
them, would have remained a shapeless block. They per- 
suade themselves that they are the creatures of what they 
have themselves created. For, in fact, it is the age that 
forms the man, not the man that forms the age. Great 
minds du indeed re-act on the society which has made them 
what they are; but they only pay with interest what they 
have received. We extol Bacon and sneer at Aquinas. 
But, if their situations had been changed, Bacon might have 
been the Angelical Doctor, the most subtle Aristotelian of 
the schools; the Dominican might have led forth the 
sciences from their house of bondage. If Luther had been 
born in the tenth century, he would have effected no refor- 
mation. If he had never been born at all, it is evident that 
the sixteenth century could not have elapsed without a 
great schism in the church. Voltaire, in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth, would probably have been, like most of the 
liverary men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, eminent among 
the defenders of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of the 
lax morality of the Jesuits and the unreasonable decisions 
of the Sorbonne. If Pascal had entered on his literary 
career when intelligence was more general, and abuses at the 
same time more flagrant, when the church was polluted by 
the Iscariot Dubois, tne court disgraced by the orgies of 
Canillac, and the nation sacrificed to the juggles of Law, if 
he had lived to see a dynasty of harlots, an empty treasury 
and a crowded harem, an army formidable only to those 
whom it should have protected, a priesthood just religious 
enough to be intolerant, he might possibly, like every man 
of genius in France, have imbibed extravagant prejudices 
against monarchy and Christianity. The wit which blasted 
the sophisms of Escobar—the impassioned eloquence which 
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defended the sisters of Port Royal—the intellectual hardi- 
hood which was not beaten down even by Papal authority 
—might have raised him to the Patriarchate of the Philoso- 
phical Church. It was long disputed whether the honor of 
inventing the method of Fluxions belonged to Newton or to 
Leibnitz. It is now generally allowed that these great men 
made the same discovery at the same time. Mathematical 
science, indeed, had then reached such a point that, if neither 
of them had ever existed, the principle must inevitably have 
occurred to some person withina few years. So in our own 
time the doctrine of rent, now universally received by poli- 
ucal economists, was propounded, almost at the same mo- 
“ment, by two writers unconnected with each other. Pre- 
ceding speculators had long been blundering round about 
it; and it could not possibly have been missed much longer 
by the most heedless inquirer. We are inclined to think 
that, with respect to every great addition which has been 
made to the stock of human knowledge, the case has been 
similar; that without Copernicus we should have been Coper- 
nicans,—that without Columbus America would have been 
discovered,—that without Locke we should have possessed 
a just theory of the origin of human ideas. Society indeed 
has its great men and its little men, as the ezrth has its 
mountains and its valleys. But the inequalities of intellect, 
like the inequalities of the surface of our globe, bear so smal] 
a proportion to the mass, that, in calculating its great revo- 
lutions, they may safely be neglected. The sun illuminates 
the hills, while it is still below the horizon; and truth is 
discovered by the highest minds a little before it becomes 
manifest to the multitude. This is the extent of their 
superiority. They are the first to catch and reflect a light, 
which, without their assistance, must, in a short time, be 
visible to those who lie far beneath them. 

The same remark will apply equally to the fine arts. 
The laws on which depend the progress and decline of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, operate with little less cer- 
tainty than those which regulate the periodical returns of 
- heat and cold, of fertility and barrenness. Those who seem 
to lead the public taste are, in general, merely outrunning it 
in the direction which it is spontaneously pursuing. With- 
out a just apprehension of the laws to which we have alluded, 
the merits and defects of Dryden can be but imperfectly 
understood. We will, therefore, state what we conceive 
them to be. 
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The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination have 
been produced have by no means been those in which taste 
has been most correct. It seems that the creative faculty, 
and the critical faculty, cannot exist together in their 
highest perfection. The causes of this phenomenon it 1s 
not difficult to assign. ; 

It is true that the man who is best able to take a machine 
to pieces, and who most clearly comprehends the manner in 
which all its wheels and springs conduce to its general 
effect, will be the man most competent to form another 


! 


machine of similar power. In all the branches of physical ~ 


and moral science which admit of perfect analysis, he who 
can resolve will be able to combine. But the analysis which 
criticism can effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One 
element must for ever elude its researches; and that is the 
very element by which poetry is poetry. In the description 
of nature, for example, a judicious reader will easily detect 
an incongruous image. But he will find it impossible to 
explain in what consists the art of a writer who, in a few 
words, brings some spot before him so vividly that he shall 
know it as if he had lived there from childhood; while 
another, employing the same materials, the same verdure, 
the same water, and the same flowers, committing no inac- 
curacy, introducing nothing which can be positively pro- 
nounced superfluous, omitting nothing which can be posi- 
tively pronounced necessary, shall produce no more effect 
than an advertisement of a capital residence and a desirable 
pleasure-ground. To take another example: the great 
features of the character of Hotspur are obvious to the most 
superficial reader. We at once perceive that his courage is 
splendid, his thirst of glory intense, his animal spirits high, 
his temper careless, arbitrary, and petulant; that he indulges 
his own humor without caring whose feelings he may 
wound, or whose enmity he may provoke by his levity. 
Thus far criticism will go. But something is still wanting. 
A man might have all those qualities and every other 
quality which the most minute examiner can introduce into 


his catalogue of the virtues and faults of Hotspur, and yet . 


he would not be Hotspur. Almost everything that we have 
said of him applies equally to Falconbridge. Yet in the 
mouth of Falconbridge most of his speeches would seem 
out of place. In real life this perpetually occurs. We are 
sensible of wide differences between men whom, if we were 
required to describe them, we should describe in almost the 


_ 
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same terms. If we were attempting to draw elaborate 
characters of them, we should scarcely be able to point out 
any strong distinction ; yet we approach them with feelings 
altogether dissimilar. We cannot conceive of them as 
using the expressions or the gestures of each other. Let us 
suppose that a zoologist should attempt to give an account 
of some animal, a porcupine for instance, to people who had 
never seen it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the genus 
mammalia, and the order glires. ‘Chere are whiskers on its 
face ; it is two feet long; it has four toes before, five behind, 
two fore teeth, and eight grinders. Its body is covered 
with hair and quills. And, when all this had been said, 
would any one of the auditors have formed a just idea of a 
porcupine ? Would any two of them have formed the same 
idea? There might exist innumerable races of animals, 
possessing all the characteristics which have been mentioned, 
yet altogether unlike to each other. What the description 
of our naturalist is to a real purcupine, the remarks of criti- 
cism are to the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly 
decomposes it carnot perfectly re-construct. It is evidently 
as impossible to produce an Othello or a Macbeth by re- 
versing an analytical process so defective, as it would be 
for an anatomist to form a living man out of the fragments 
of his dissecting-room. In both cases the vital principle 
eludes the finest instruments, and vanishes in the very in- 
stant in which its seat is touched. Hence those who, trust- 
ing to their critical skill, attempt to write poems give us, 
not images of things, but catalogues of qualities. Their 
characters are allegories; not good men and bad men, but 
cardinal virtues and deadiy sins. We seem to have fallen 
among the acquaintances of our old friend Christian; some- 
times we meet Mistrust and Timorous; sometimes Mr. 
Hategood and Mr. Love-lust; and then again Prudence, 
Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men 
poets, is generally allowed. Why it should keep them from 
becoming poets, is not perhaps equally evident: but the 
fact is, that poetry requires not an examining but a believing 
frame of mind. Those feel it most, and write it vest, who 
forget that it is a work of art; to whom its imitations, like 
the realities from which they are taken, are subjects, not for 
connoisseurship, but for tears and laughter, resentment and 
affection; who are too much under the influence of the illu- 
sion to admire the genius which has produced it; who are 
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too much frightened for Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus 
to care whether the pun about Outis be good or bad; who 
forget that such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, while 
they weep and curse with Lear. It is by giving faith to the 
sreations of the imagination that a man becomes a poet. it 
is by treating those creations as deceptions, and by resolving 
them, as nearly as possible, into their elements, that he, 
‘becomes a critic. In the moment in which the skill of the 
artist is perceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into 
which the greatest writers have fallen, when they have at- 
tempted to give general rules for composition, or to pro- 
nounce judgment on the works of others. They are unac- 
customed to analyze what they feel; they, therefore, per- 
petually refer their emotions to causes which have not in 
the slightest degree tended to produce them. They feel 
pleasure in reading a book. They never consider that this 
pleasure may be the effect of ideas which some unmeaning 
expression, striking on the first link of a chain of associa- 
tions, may have called up in their own minds—that they 
have themselves furnished to the author the beauties which 
they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every 
school-boy thumbs to pieces the most wretched translations 
of his romance, and knows the lantern jaws of the Knight 
Errant, and the broad cheeks of the Squire, as well as the 
faces of his own playfellows. The most experienced and 
fastidious judges are amazed at the perfection of that art 
which extracts inextinguishable laughter from the greatest 
of human calamities without once violating the reverence 
due to it; at that discriminating delicacy of touch which 
makes a character exquisitely ridiculous, without impairing 
its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In Don Quixote are 
several dissertations on the principles of poetic and dramatic 
writing. No passages in the whole work exhibit stronger 
marks of labor and attention ; and no passages in any work 
with which we are acquainted are more worthless and 
puerile. In our time they would scarcely obtain admittance 
into the literary department of the Morning Post. Every 
reader of the Divine Comedy must be struck by the venera- 
tion which Dante expresses for writers far inferior to him- 
self. He will not litt up his eyes from the ground in the 
presence of Brunetto, all whose works are not worth the 
worst of his own hundred cantos. He does not venture to 
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walk in the same line with the bombastic Statius. His ad- 
miration of Virgil is absolute idolatry. If indeed it had 
been excited by the elegant, splendid, and harmonious dic- 
tion of the Roman poet, it would not have been altogether 
unreasonable ; but it is rather as an authority on all points 
of philosophy, than as a work of imagination, that he values 
the Aneid. The most trivial passages he regards as oracles 
of the highest authority, and of the most recondite meaning. 
He describes his conductor as the sea of all wisdom—the 
sun which heals every disordered sight. As he judged of 
Virgil, the Italians of the fourteenth century judged of 
him; they were proud of him; they praised him; they 
struck medals bearing his head ; they quarrelled for the 
honor of possessing his remains; they maintained professors 
to expound his writings. But what they admired was not 
that mighty imagination which called a new world into 
existence, and made all its sights and sounds familiar to the 
eye and ear of the mind. They said little of those awful 
and lovely creations on which later critics delight to dwell— 
Farinata lifting his haughty and tranquil brow from his 
couch of everlasting fire—the lion-like repose of Sordello— 
or the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 
They extolled their great poet for his smattering of ancient 
literature and history; for his logic and his divinity; for 
his absurd physics, and his more absurd metaphysics; for 
every thing but that in which he preéminently excelled. 
Like the fool in the story, who ruined his dwelling by dig- 
ging for gold, which, as he had dreamed, was concealed 
under its foundations, they laid waste one of the noblest 
works of human genius, by seeking in it for buried treasures 
of wisdom which existed only in their own wild reveries. 
The finest passages were little valued till they had been 
debased into some monstrous allegory. Louder applause 
was given to the lecture on fate and free-will, or to the 
ridiculous astronomical theories, than to those tremendous 
lines which disclose the secrets of the tower of hunger, or 
to that half-told tale of guilty love, so passionate and so full 
of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the contemporaries of Dante 
read with less emotion than their descendants of Uglino 
groping among the wasted corpses of his children, or of 
Francesca starting at the tremulous kiss and dropping the 
fatal volume. Far from it. We believe that they admired 
these things less than ourselves, but that they felt them 
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more. We should perhaps say that they felt them too much 
to admire them. The progress of a nation from barbarism 
to civilization produces achange similar to that which takes 
place during the progress of an individual from infancy to 
mature age. What man does not remember with regret 
the first time. that he read Robinson Crusoe? Then, indeed, 
he was unable to appreciate the powers of the writer; or, 
rather, he neither knew nor cared whether the book had a 
writer at all. He probably thought it not half so fine as 
some rant of Macpherson about dark-browed Foldath, and 
white-bosomed Strinadona. He now values Fingal and 
Temora only as showing with how little evidence a story 
may be believed, and with how little merit a book may be 
popular. Of the romance of Defoe he entertains the highest 
opinion. He perceives the hand of a master in ten thousand 
touches which formerly he passed by without notice. But, 
though he understands the merits of the narrative better 
than formerly, he is far less interested by it. Xury and 
Friday, and pretty Poll, the boat with the shoulder-of-mutton 
sail, and the canoe which could not be brought down to the 
water edge, the tent with its hedge and ladders, the preserve 
of kids, and the den where the goat died, can never again 
be to him the realities which they were. The days when 
his favorite volume set him upon making wheel-barrows 
and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing huts in the 
garden, can never return. Such is the law of our nature. 
Our judgment ripens; our imagination decays. We cannot 
at once enjoy the flowers or the spring of life and the fruits © 
of its autumn, the pleasures of close investigation and those 
of agreeable error. We cannot sit at once in the front of 
the stage and behind the scenes. We cannot be under the 
illusion of the spectacle, while we are watching the move. 
ments of the ropes and pulleys which dispose it. 

_ The chapter in which Fielding describes the behavior of 
(Partridge at the theatre affords so complete an illustration of 
our proposition, that we cannot refrain from quoting some 
parts of it. 

“Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, 
and felinto so violent a trembling that his knees knocked against each 
other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether he was afraid of 
the warrior upon the stage ?—‘ Oh, la, sir,’ said he, ‘I perceive now it is 
what you told me. Tam not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play : 
and if it was really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance and 
in so much company ; and yet, if | was frightened, Iam not the only per- 


son.’—‘ Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘dost thou take to be such a coward here 
besides thyself ? ’—‘ Nay, you may call me a coward if you will ; but if that 
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little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I never saw any man 
frightened in my life.” * * * He sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost 
and partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the same passions 
which succeeded each other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him.* * * 

“Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, at the end 
of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked best. To this he 
answered, with some appearance of indignation at the question, ‘The 
King, without doubt.’—‘ Indeed, Mr. Partridge,’ says Mrs. Miller, ‘you 
are not of the same opinion with the town ; for they are all agreed that 
Hamlet is acted by the best player who was ever on the stage.’ ‘He 
the best player !’ cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; ‘why I 
could act as well ashe myself. Iam sure, if I had seena ghost, I should 
have looked in the very same manner, and done just ashe did. And then, 
to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, 
where you told me he acted so fine, why, any man, that is, any good man 
that had such amother, would have done exactly the same. I know you 
are only joking with me; but indeed, madam, though I never was at a 
play in London, yet I have seen acting before in the country, and the 
King, for my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly, and half as loud 
again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.’ ” 


In this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a very 

bad theatrical critic. But none of those who laugh at him 
pec the tithe of his sensibility to theatrical excellence. 
fe admires in the wrong place; but he trembles in the 
right place. It is indeed because he is so much excited by 
the acting of Garrick, that he ranks him below the strutting, 
mouthing performer, who personates the King. So, we have 
heard it said that, in some parts of Spain and Portugal, an 
actor who should represent a depraved character finely, in- 
stead of calling down the applauses of the audience, is hissed 
and pelted without mercy. It would be the same in Eng- 
land, if we, for one moment, thought that Shylock or Iago 
was standing before us. While the dramatic art was in its 
infancy at Athens, it produced similar effects on the ardent 
and imaginative spectators. It is said that they blamed 
Aischylus for frightening them into fits with his Furies. 
Herodotus tells us that, when Phrynichus produced his 
tragedy on the fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty 
of a thousand drachmas for torturing their feelings by so 
pathetic an exhibition. They did not regard him as a great 
artist, but merely as a man who had given them pain. 
When they woke from the distressing illusion, they treated 
the author of it as they would have treated a messenger who 
should have brought them fatal and alarming tidings which 
turned out to be false. In the same manner, achild screams 
with terror at the sight of a person in an ugly mask. He 
has perhaps seen the mask put on, But his imagination is 
too strong for his reason ; and he entreats that it may be 
taken off, ie 
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We should act in the same manner if the grief and hor. 
ror produced in us by works of the imagination amounted 
to real torture. But in us these emotions are comparatively 
languid. They rarely affect our appetite or our sleep. 
They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace them to their 
causes, and to estimate the powers which produce them. 
Our attention is speedly diverted from the images which call 
forth our tears to the art by which those images have been 
selected and combined. We applaud the genius of the 
writer. We applaud our own sagacity and sensibility ; and 
we are comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the progress of nations to. 
' wards refinement the reascning powers are improved at the 
expense of the imagination, we acknowledge that to this 
rule there are many apparent exceptions. We are not, how- 
ever, quite satisfied that they are more than apparent. Men 
reasoned better, for example, in the time of Elizabeth than 
in the time of Egbert; and they also wrote better poetry. 
But we must distinguish between poetry as a mental act, 
and poetry as a species of composition. If we take it in 
the latter sense, its excellence depends, not solely on the 
vigor of the imagination, but partly also on the instruments 
which the imagination employs. Within certain limits, 
therefore, poetry may be improving while the poetical 
faculty is decaying. The vividness of the picture presented 
to the reader is not necessarily proportioned to the vivid- 
ness of the prototype which exists in the mind of the writer. 
In the other arts we see this clearly. Should a man, gifted 
by nature with all the genius of Canova, attempt to carve a 
statue without instruction as to the management of his chisel, 
or attention to the anatomy of the human body, he woud 
produce something compared with which the Highlander at 
the door of a snuff shop would deserve admiration. If an 
uninitiated Raphael were to attempt a painting, it would be 
a mere daub; indeed, the connoisseurs say that the early 
works of Raphael are little better. Yet, who can attribute 
this to want of imagination? Who can doubt that the 
youth of that great artist was passed amidst an ideal world 
of beautiful and majestic forms? Or, who will attribute 
the difference which appears between his first rude ersays 
and his magnificent Transfiguration to a change in the con- 
stitution of his mind? In poetry, as in painting and sculp- 
ture, it is necessary that the imitator should be well ac. 
quainted with that which he undertakes to imitate, and ex. 
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pert in the mechanical part of his art. Genius will not 
furnish hin with a vocabulary: it will not teach him what 
word most exactly corresponds to his idea, and will most 
fully convey it to others: it will not make him a great de. 
scriptive poet, till he has looked with attention on the face 
of nature; ora great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed 
much of the influence of the passions. Information and 
experience are, therefore, necessary ; not for the purpose of 
strengthening the imagination, which is never so strong as 
in people incapable of reasoning—savages, children, mad- 
men, and dreamers; but for the purpose of enabling the 
artist to communicate his conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic 
power. So strong is the perception of what is unreal that 
it often overpowers ail the passions of the mind and all the 
sensations of the body. At first, indeed, the phantasm re- 
mains undivulged, a hidden treasure, a wordless poetry, an 
invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of which the pains 
and pleasures exist to the dreamer alone, a bitterness which 
the heart only knoweth, a joy with which a stranger inter- 
meddleth not. The machinery, by which ideas are to be 
conveyed from one person to another, is as yet rude and de- 
fective. Between mind and mind there is agreat gulf. The 
imitative arts do not exist, or are in their lowest state. But 
the actions of men amply prove that the faculty which gives 
birth to those arts is morbidly active. It is not yet the in- 
spiration of poets and sculptors ; but it is the amusement of 
the day, the terror of the night, the fertile source of wild 
superstitions. It turns the clouds into gigantic shapes, and 
the winds into doleful voices. The belief which springs 
from it is more absolute and undoubting than any which can 
be derived from evidence. It resembles the faith which we 
repose in our own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when covered 
with wounds, saw nothing but the dark eyes and the green 
kerchief of a beckoning Houri. The Northern warricr 
laughed in the pangs of death when he thought of the mead 
of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination are, as we have said, 
poor and rude, not from the want of genius, but from the 
want of materials. Phidias could have done nothing with 
an old tree and a fish-bone, or Homer with the language of 
New Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, imperfect as 
they must necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies are 
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supplied by the susceptibility of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. We all know what pleasure a wooden doll, which 
may be bought for sixpence, will afford to a little girl. She 
will require no other company. She will nurse it, dress it, 
and talk to it allday. No grown-up man takes half so much 
delight in one of the incomparable babies of Chantrey. In 
the same manner, savages are more affected by the rude 
compositions of their bards than nations more advanced in 
civilization by the greatest master-pieces of poetry. 

In process of time, the instruments by which the im. 
egination works are brought to perfection. Men have not 
more imagination than their rude ancestors. We strongly 
suspect that they have much less. But they produce better 
works of imagination. Thus, up to a certain period, the dim- 
inutionof the poetical powers is far more than compensated 

_by the improvement of all the appliances and means of which 
those powers stand in need. Then comes the short period of 
splendid and consummate excellence. And then, from causes 
against which it is vain to struggle, poetry begins to decline. 
The progress of language, which was at first favorable, be- 
coines fatal to it, and, instead of compensating for the decay 
of the imagination, accelerates that decay, and, enders it more 
obvious. When the adventurer in the Arabian tale anointed 
one of his eyes with the contents of the magical box, all the 
riches of the earth, however widely dispersed, however 
sacredly concealed, became visible to him. But, when he 
tried the experiment on both eyes, he was struck with blind- 
ness. What the enchanted elixir was to the sight of the 
body, language is to the sight of the imagination. At first 
it calls up a world of glorious illusions; but, when it be. 
comes too copious, it altogether destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, in- 
stead of being employed to convey images, are substituted 
for them. Civilized men think as they trade, not in kind, 
out by means of a circulating medium. In these circum. 
stances, the sciences improve rapidly, and criticism among 
the rest ; but poetry, in the highest sense of the word, dis. 
appears. Then comes the dotage of the fine arts, a second 
childhood, as feeble as the former, and far more nopeiess. 
This is the age of critical poetry, of poetry by courtesy, of 
poetry to which the memory, the judgment, and the wit con. 
tribute far more than the imagination. We readily allow 
that many works of this description are excellent: we will 
not contend with those who think them more valuable than 
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the great poems of an earlier period. We only maintain 
that they belong to different species of composition, and are 
produced by a different faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect that this critical school 
of poetry improves as the science of criticism improves; 
and that the science of criticism, like every other science, 
is constantly tending towards perfection. As experimente 
are multiplied, principles are better understood. 

In some countries, in our own, for example, there has 
been an interval between the downfall of the creative 
school and the rise of the critical, a period during which 
imagination has been in its decrepitude, and taste in its in- 
fancy. Such a revolutionary interregnum as this will be 
deformed by every species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is over the bombast and 
conceits which deform such times as these. But criticism 
is still in a very imperfect state. What is accidental is for 
along time confounded with what is essential. General 
theories are drawn from detached facts. How many hours 
the action of a play may be allowed to occupy,—how many 
similes an Epic Poet may introduce into his first book,— 
whether a piece, which is acknowledged to have a begin- 
ning and an end, may not be without a middle, and other 
questions as puerile as these, formerly occupied the atten- 
tion of men of letters in France, and even in this country. 
Poets, in such circumstances as these, exhibit all the narrow- 
ness and feebleness of the criticism by which their manner 
has been fashioned. From outrageous absurdity they are 
preserved indeed by their timidity. But they perpetually 
sacrifice nature and reason to arbitrary canons of taste. 
Tn their eagerness to avoid the mala prohibita of a foolish 
code, they are perpetually rushing on the mala in se. Their 
great predecessors, it is true, were as bad critics as them- 
selves, or perhaps worse: but those predecessors, as we 
have attempted to show, were inspired by a faculty in- 
dependent of criticism, and, therefore, wrote well while they 
judged ill. ; 

In time men begin to take more rational and comprehen. 
sive views of literature. The analysis of poetry, which, as 
we have remarked, must at best be imperfect, approaches 
nearer and nearer to exactness. The merits of the wonder- 
ful models of former times are justly appreciated. The 
frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more than 
their proper value. Pleasing and ingenious imitations of 
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the manner of tue great masters appear. Poetry has a 
partial revival, a Saint Martin’s Summer, which, after a 
period of dreariness and decay, agreeably reminds us of the 
splendor of its June. A second harvest is gathered in; 
though, growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart of the 
former. Thus, in the present age, Monti has successfully 
imitated the style of Dante; and something of the Eliza- 
bethan inspiration has been caught by several eminent coun- 
trymen of our own. But never will Italy produce another 

, Inferno, or England another Hamlet. We look on the beau- 
ties of the modern imitations with feelings similar to those 
with which we see flowers disposed in vases, to ornament 
the drawing-rooms of a capital. We doubtless regard them 
with pleasure, with greater pleasure, perhaps, because, in 
the midst of a place ungenial to them, they remind us of 
the distant spots on which they flourish in spontaneous ex- 
uberance. But we miss the sap, the freshness and the bloom. 
Or, if we may borrow another illustration from Queen Sche- 
herezade, we would compare the writers of this school to 
the jewellers who were employed to complete the unfinished 
window of the palace of Aladdin. Whatever skill or cost 
could do was done. Palace and bazaar were ransacked for pre- 
cious stones. Yet the artists, with all their dexterity, with 
all their assiduity, and with all their vast means, were un- 
able to produce anything comparable to the wonders which 
a spirit of a higher order had wrought in a single night. 

The history of every literature with which we are ac- 
quainted confirms, we think, the principles which we have 
laid down. In Greece we see the imaginative school of poe- 
try gradually fading into the critical. schylus and Pin- 
dar were succeeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides, 
Euripides by the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these last, 
-Theocritus alone has left compositions which deserve to be 
read. The splendor and grotesque fairyland of the Old 
Comedy, rich with such gorgeous hues, peopled with such 
fantastic shapes, and yocal alternately with the sweetest 
peals of music and the loudest bursts of elvish laughter, 
disappeared for ever. The master-pieces of the New Com- 
edy are known to us by Latin translations of extraordi- 
nary merit. From these translations, and from the expres- 
sions of the ancient critics, it is clear that the original com- 
positions were: distinguished by grace and sweetness, that 
they sparkled with wit, and abounded with pleasing sem 
timent; but that the creative power was gone. Julius 
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Cesar called Terence a half Menander,—a sure proof that 
Menander was not a quarter Aristophanes. 

The literature of the Romans was merely a continuation 
of the literature of the Greeks. The pupils started from 
the point at which their masters had, in the course of many 
generations, arrived. They thus almost wholly missed the 
period of original invention. The only Latin poets whose 
writings exhibit much vigor of imagination are Lucretius 
and Catullus. The Augustan age produced nothing equal 
to their finer passages. 

In France, that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and 
motley coat concealed more genius than ever mustered in 
the saloon of Ninon or of Madame Géoffrin, was succeeded 
by writers as decorous and as tiresome as gentlemen-ushers. 

The poetry of Italy and of Spain has undergone the 
same change. But nowhere has the revolution been more 
complete and violent than in England. The same person, 
who, when a boy, had clapped his thrilling hands at the 
first representation of the Tempest might, without attaining 
to a marvellous longevity, have lived to read the earlier 
works of Prior and Addison. ‘The change, we believe, must, 
sooner or later, have taken place. But its progress was ac- 
celerated, and its character modified, by the political occur- 
rences of the times, and particularly bytwo events, the 
closing of the theatres under the commonwealth, and the 
restoration of the House of Stuart. 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are 
not only distinct, but almost incompatible. The state of 
our literature during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First is astrong confirmation of this remark. The greatest 
works of imagination that the world has ever seen were 
produced at that period. The national taste, in the mean 
time, was to the last degree detestable. Alliterations, puns, 
antithetical forms ofexpression lavishly employed where 
no corresponding oppositson existed between the thoughts 
expressed, strained allegories, pedantic allusions, everything, 
in short, quaint and affected, in matter and manner, made 
up what was then considered as fine writing. The elo- 
quence of the bar, the pulpit, and the council-board, was 
deformed by conceits which would have disgraced the 
rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. The king quib- 
bied on the throne. We might, indeed, console ourselves 
by reflecting that his majesty was a fool. But the chancel- 
lor quibbled in concert from the wool-sack ; and the chan- 
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cellor was Francis Bacon. It is needless to mention Sidney 
and the whole tribe of Euphuists; for Shakspeare him- 
self, the greatest poet that ever lived, falls into the same 
fault whenever he means to be particularly fine. While he 
abandons himself to the impulse of his imagination, his 
compositions are not only the sweetest and the most sub- 
lime, but also the most faultless, that the world has ever 
seen. But, as soon as his critical powers come into play, he 
sinks to the ievel of Cowley; or rather he does ill what 
Cowley did well. All that is bad in his works is bad elab- 
rately, and of malice aforethought. The only thing want- 
ing to make them perfect was, that he should never have 
troubled himself with thinking whether they were good 
cr not. Like the angels in Milton, he sinks “with com- 
pulsion and laborious flight.” His natural tendency is up- 
wards. That he may soar, it is only necessary that he 
should not struggle to fall. He resembles an American 
Cacique, who possessing in unmeasured abundance the 
metals which in polished societies are esteemed the most 
precious, was utterly unconscious of their value, and gave 
up treasures more valuable than the imperial crowns of 
other countries, to secure some gaudy and far-fetched but 
worthless bauble, a plated button, or a necklace of colored 
glass. 

We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is ex- 
tended and as the reason developes itself, the imitative arts 
decay. We should, therefore, expect that the corruption 
of poetry would commence in the educated classes of scci- 
ety. And this, in fact, is almost constantly the case. The 
few great works of imagination which appears in a critical 
age are, almost without exception, the works of uneducated 
men. Thus, at a time when persons of quality translated 
French romances, and when the universities celebrated royal 
deaths in verses about tritons and fauns, a preaching tinker 
produced the Pilgrim’s Progress. And thus a ploughman 
startled a generation which had thought Hayley and Beattie 
great poets, with the adventures of Tam O*Shanter. Evon 
in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth the fashionable 

oetry had degenerated. It retained few vestiges of the 
imagination of earlier times. It had not yet been subjected 
to the rules of good taste. Affectation had completely 
tainted madrigals and sonnets. The grotesque conceits and 
the tuneless numbers of Donne were, in the time of James, 
the favorite models of composition at Whitehall and at the 
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Temple. But, though the literature of the Court was in 
its decay, the literature of the people was in its perfection. 
The Muses had taken sanctuary in the theatres, the haunts 
of a class whose taste was not better than that of the Right 
Honorables and singular good Lords who admired metaphys- 
ical love-verses, but whose imagination retained all its fresh- 
ness and vigor; whose censure and approbation might be 
erroneously bestowed, but whose tears and laughter were 
never in the wrong. The infection which had tainted lyric 
and didactic poetry had but slightly and partially touched 
the drama. While the noble and the learned were compar- 
sng eyes to burning-glasses, and tears to terrestrial globes, 
coyness to an enthymeme, absence to a pair of com- 
passes, and an unrequited passion to the fortieth remainder- 
man in an entail, Juliet leaning from the balcony, and 
Miranda smiling over the chess-board, sent home many 
spectators, as kind and simple-hearted as the master and 
mistress of Fletcher’s Ralpho, to cry themselves to sleep. 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old 
English drama. Even its inferior productions possess a 
charm not to be found in any other kind of poetry. It is 
the most lucid mirror that ever was held up to nature. The 
creations of the great dramatists of Athens produce the 
effect of magnificent sculptures, conceived by a mighty im- 
agination, polished with the utmost delicacy, embodying 
ideas of ineffable majesty and beauty, but cold, pale, and 
rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and no speculation in the 
eye. In all the draperies, the figures, and the faces, in the 
lovers and the tyrants, the Bacchanals and the Furies, there 
is the same marble chillness and deadness. Most of the 
characters of the French stage resemble the waxen gentle- 
men and ladies in the window of a perfumer, rouged, curled, 
and bedizened, but fixed in such stiff attitudes, and staring 
with eyes expressive of such utter unmeaningness, that they 
cannot produce an illusion for a single moment. In the 
English plays alone is to be found the warmth, the mellow. 
ness, and the reality of painting. We know the minds of 
the men and women, as we know the faces of the men and 

_women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the 
result of two peculiarities, which the critics of the French 
schodl consider as defects,—from the mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, and from the length and extent of the action 
Yhe former is necessary to render the drama a just repre 
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sentation of a world in which the laughers and the weepers 
are perpetually jostling each other,—in which every event 
has its serious and ludicrous side. The latter enables us to 
form an intimate acquaintance with characters with which 
we could not possibly become familiar during the few hours 
to which the unities restrict the poet. In this respect, the 
works of Shakspeare, in particular, are miracles ofart. Ina 
piece, which may be read aloud in three hours, we see a char- 
acter gradually unfold all its recesses tous. Wesee it change 
with the change of circumstances. The petulant youth rises 
into the politic and warlike sovereign. The profuse and 
courteous philanthropist sours into a hater and scorner of his 
kind. ‘The tyrant is altered, by the chastening of affliction, 
into a pensive moralist. The veteran general, distinguished 
by coolness, sagacity, and self-command, sinks under a conflict 
between love strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave. 
The brave and loyal subject passes, step by step, to the ex- 
tremities of human depravity. We trace his progress, from 
the first dawnings of unlawful ambition to the cynical melan- 
choly of his impenitent remorse. Yet, in these pieces, there 
are no unnatural transitions. Nothing is omitted : nothing 
is crowded. Great as are the changes, narrow as is the com- 
pass within which they are exhibited, they shock us as little 
as the gradual alterations of those familiar faces which we 
see every evening and every morning. The magical skill of 
the poet resembles that of the Dervise in the Spectator, who 
condensed all the events of seven years into the single mo- 
ment during which the king held his head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that, at the time of which we 
speak, the plays even of men not eminently distinguished 
by genius,—such, for example, as Jonson,—were far superior 
to the best works of imagination in other departments. 
Therefore, though we conceive that, from causes which we 
have already investigated, our poetry must necessarily have 
declined, we think that, unless its fate had been accelerated 
by external attacks, it might have enjoyed an euthanasia, 
that genius might have been kept alive by the drama till its 
place could, in some degree, be supplied by taste,—that there 
would have been scarcely any interval between the age of 
sublime invention and that of agreeable imitation. The 
works of Shakspeare, which were not appreciated with any 
degree of justice before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, might then have been the recognized standards of ex- 
cellence during the latter part of the seventeenth ; and he 
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and the great Elizabethan writers might have been almost 
immediately succeeded by a generation of poets similar to 
_ those who adorn our own times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. 
They prohibited theatrical representations, and stigmatized 
the whole race of dramatists as enemies of morality and re- 
ligion. Much that is objectionable may be found in the 
writers whom they reprobated; but whether they took the 
best measures for stopping the evil appears to us very doubt- 
ful, and must, we think, have appeared doubtful to them- 
selves, when, after the lapse of a few years, they saw tke 
unclean spirit whom they had cast out return to his old 
haunts, with seven others fouler than himself. 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashionable school 
of poetry,—a school without truth of sentiment or harmony 
of versification,—without the powers of an earlier, or the 
correctness of a later age,—was left to enjoy undisputed as- 
cendency. A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness to per- 
ceive resemblances and analogies between things apparently 
heterogeneous, constituted almost its only claim to admira- 
tion. Suckling was dead. Milton was absorbed in political 
and theological controversy. If Waller differed from the 
Cowleian sect of writers, he differed for the worse. He 
had as little poetry as they, and much less wit; nor is the 
languor of his verses less offensive than the ruggedness of 
theirs. In Dedbam alone the faint dawn of a better manner 
was discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil 
war and the Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand. 
Hitherto our literature had been idiomatic. In mind as in 
situation we had been islanders. The revolutions in 
our taste, like the revolutions in our government, had 
been settled without the interference of strangers. Had 
this state of things continued, the same just principles 
of reasoning which, about this time, were applied w'th 
unprecedented success to every part of philosophy would 
soon have conducted our ancestors to a sounder code of 
criticism. There were already strong signs of improve- 
ment. Our prose had at length worked itself clear from 
those quaint conceits which still deformed almost every 
motrical composition. The parliamentary debates, and the 
diplomatic correspondence of that eventful period, had con- 
tributed much to this reform. In such bustling times, it was 
absolutely necessary to speak and write to the purpose. ‘The 
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absurdities of Puritanism had, perhaps, done more. At the 
time when that odious style, which deforms the writings of 
Hall and of Lord Bacon, was almost universal, had ap- 
peared that stupendous work, the English Bible,—a book 
which, if everything else in our language should perish, 
would alone suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty 
and power. The respect which the translators felt for the 
original prevented them from adding any of the hideous 
decorations then in fashion. The ground-work of the ver 
sion, indeed, was of an earlier age. The familiarity with 
which the Puritans, on almost every occasion, used the 
Scriptural phrases was no doubt very ridiculous; but it 
produced good effects. It was a cant; but it drove outa 
cant far more offensive. 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, inde- 
pendent of those circumstances which regulate the style of 
composition in prose. But with that inferior species of 
poetry which succeeds to it the case is widely different. in 
afew years, the good sense and good taste which had weeded 
out affectation from moral and political treatises would, in 
the natural course of things, have effected a similar reform 
in the sonnet and the ode. The rigor of the victorious sec- 
taries had relaxed. A dominant religion is never ascetic. 
The Government connived at theatrical representations. 
The influence of Shakspeare was once more felt. But 
darker days were approaching. A foreign yoke was to be 
imposed on our literature. Charles, surrounded by the vom- 
panions of his long exile, returned to govern a nation which 
ought never to have cast him out or never to have received 
him back. Every year which he had passed among strangers 
had rendered him more unfit to rule his countrymen. In 
France he had seen the refractory magistracy humbled, and 
royal prerogative, though exercised by a foreign priest in 
the name of a child, victorious over all opposition. This 
Spectacle naturally gratified a prince to whose family the 
oppositions of Parliaments had been so fatal. Politeness 
was his solitary good quality. The insults which he had 
suffered in Scotland had taugh¢ him to prize it, ‘Che effemi- 
nacy and apathy of his disposition fitted him to excel in it, 
The elegance and vivacity of the French manners fascinated 
him. With the political maxims and the social habits of 
his favorite people, he adopted their taste, in composition 
and, when seated on the throne, soon rendered it fashionable 
partly by direct patronage, but still more by that contempt 
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aole policy which, for a time, made Eng.and the last of the 
nations, and raised Louis the Fourteenth to a height of 
power and fame, such as no French sovereign had ever be- 
fore attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced 
into our plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would at any 
time have been mortal, was dealt to the English Drama, then 
just recovering from its languishing condition. Two detesé 
table manners, the indigenous and the imported, were now 
n a state of alternate conflict and amalgamation. The bom- 
dastic meanness of the new style was blended with the in 
genious absurdity of the old; and the mixture produced 
something which the world had never before seen, and 
which, we hope, it will never see again,—something, by the 
side of which the worst nonsense of all other ages appears 
to advantage,—something, which those who have attempted 
to caricature it have, against their wall, been forced to flatter, 
—of which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favorable speci- 
men. What Lord Dorset observed to Edward Howard 
might have been addressed to almost all his contempora- 
ries :— 

** As skilful divers to the bo ttom fall 
Swifter than those who cannot swim at all ; 


So, in this way of writing without thinking, 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking.” 


From this reproach some clever men of the world must 
be excepted, and among them Dorset himself. Though by 
no means great poets, or even good versifiers, they always 
wrote with meaning, and sometimes with wit. Nothing in- 
- deed more strongly shows to what a miserable state litera- 
ture had fallen, than the immense superiority which the oc. 
casional rhymes, carelessly thrown on paper by men of this 
class, possess over the elaborate productions of almost all 
the professed authors. The reigning taste was so bad, that 
the success of a writer was in inverse proportion to his la 
bor, and to his desire of excellence. An exception must be 
made for Butler, who had as much wit and learning as Cow- 
ley, and who knw, what. Cowley never knew, how to use 
them. A great command of good homely English distin- 
guishes him still more from the other writers of the time. 
As for Gondibert, those may criticise it who can read it. 
Imagination was extinct. Taste was depraved. Poetry, 
driven from palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an 
asylum in the obscure dwelling where a Great Man, born out 
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of due season, in disgrace, penury, pain, and blindness, still 
kept uncontaminated a character and a genius worthy of a 
better age. ie) 

Everything about Milton is wonderful; but nothing is so 
wonderful as that, in an age so unfavorable to poetry, he 
should have produced the greatest of modern epic poems. 
We are not sure that this is not in some degree to be at. 
tributed to his want of sight. The imagination is notori 
‘ously most active when the external world is shut out. In 
sleep its illusions are perfect. They produce all the eifect 
of realities. In darkness its visions are always more distinct 
than in the light. Every person who amuses himself with 
what is called building castles in the air must have experi- 
enced this. We know artists who, before they attempt to 
draw a face from memory, close their eyes, that they may 
recall a more perfect image of the features and the expres- 
sion. Weare therefore inclined to believe that the genius 
of Milton may have been preserved from the influence of 
times so unfavorable to it by his infirmity. Be this as it 
may, his works at first enjoyed a very small share of popu. 
larity. To be neglected by his contemporaries was the pen- 
alty which he paid for surpassing them. His great poem 
was not generally studied or admired till writers far inferior 
to him had, by obsequiously cringing to the public taste, 
acquired sufficient favor to reform it. 

Of these, Dryden was the most eminent. Amidst the 
crowd of authors who, during the earlier years of Charles 
the Second, courted notoriety by every species of absurdity 
and affectation, he speedily became conspicuous. No man 
exercised so much influence on the age. The reason is ob- 
vious. Onno man did the age exercise so much influence, 
He was perhaps the greatest of those whom we have desig. 
nated as the critical poets; and his literary career exhibited 
on a reduced scale, the whole history of the school to which 
he belonged,—the rudeness and extravagance of its infancy, 
—the propriety, the grace, the dignified good sense, the 
temperate splendor of its maturity. His imagination was 
torpid, till it was awakened by his judgment. He began 
with quaint parallels and empty mouthing. He gradually 
acquired the energy of the satirist, the gravity of the moral- 
ist, the rapture of the lyric poet. The revolution through 
which English literature has been passing, from the time of 
Cowley to that of Scott, may be seen in miniature within 
the compass of his volumes. 
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His life divides itself into two parts. There is some de- 
batable ground on the common frontier; but the line may 
be drawn with tolerable accuracy. The year 1678 is that on 
which we should be inclined to fix as the date of a great 
change in his manner. During the preceding period ap- 
peared some of his courtly panegyrics,—his Annus Mirabilis 
and most of his plays; indeed all his rhyming tragedies. 
To the subsequent period belong his best dramas,—All for 
Love, The Spanish Friar, and Sebastian,—his satires, his 
translations, his didactic poems, his fables, and his odes. 

_ Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors 
and princes it would scarcely be fair to speak. The great 
est advantage which the Fine Arts derive from the exten- 
sion of knowledge, is, that the patronage of individuals be- 
comes unnecessary. Some writers still affect to regret the 
age of patronage. None but bad writers have reason to re- 
gret it. It is always an age of general ignorance. Where 
ten thousand readers are eager for the appearance of a book, 
a small contribution from each makes up asplendid remunera- 
tion for the author. Where hterature is a luxury, confined 
to few, each of them must pay high. If the Empress Cath- 
erine, for example, wauted an epic poem, she must have 
wholly supported the poet ;—just as, in a remote country 
village, a man who wants a muttonchop is sometimes forced 
to take the whole sheep ;—a thing which never happens 
where the demand is large. But men who pay largely for 
the gratification of their taste will expect to have it united 
with some gratification to their vanity. Flattery is carried 
to ashameless extent; and the habit of flattery almost in- 
evitably introduces a false taste into composition. Its lan- 
guage is made up of hyperbolical common-places,—offensive 
from their triteness,— still more offensive from their extrav- 
agance. In no school is the trick of overstepping the mod- 
esty of nature so speedily acquired. The writer, accustomed 
to find exaggeration acceptable and necessary on one sub- 
ject, uses it on all. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
early panegyrical verses of Dryden should be made up of 
meanness and bombast. They abound with the conceits 
which his immediate predecessors had brought into fashion. 
But his language and his versification were already far su- 
perior to theirs. 

The Annus Mirabilis shows great command of expres- 
sion, and a fine ear for heroic rhyme. Here its merits end. 
Not.only hasit no claim to be called poetry, but it seems to be 
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the work of aman who could never, by any possibility, write 
poetry. Its affected similes are the best part of it. Gaudy 
weeds present a more encouraging spectacle than utter bar- 
renness. There is scarcely asingle stanza in this long work 
to which the imagination seems to have contributed any- 
thing. It is produced, not by creation, but by construction. 
It is made up, not of pictures, but of inferences. We will 
give a single instance, and certainly a favorable instance,— 
a quatrain which Johnson has praised. Dryden is descrik 
ing the sea-fight with the Dutch.— 
“ Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

nd now their odors armed against them fly. 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die.”’ 
The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, in 
the situation of the sufferers or the spectators. His narra- 
tion ought to produce feelings similar to those which would 
be excited by the event itself. Is thisthe case here? Who, 
in a sea-fight, ever thought of the price of the china whick 
beats out the brains of a sailor; or of the odor of the splin- 
ter which shatters his leg? It is not by an act of the imagi 
nation, at once calling up the scene before the interior eye, 
but by painful meditation,—by turning the subject round 
and round,—by tracing out facts into remote consequences, | 
—that these incongruous topics are introduced into the 
description. Homer, it is true, perpetually uses epithets 
which are not peculiarly appropriate. Achilles is the swift- 
footed, when he is sitting still. Ulysses is the much-endur- 
ing, when he has nothing to endure. Every spear casts a 
long shadow, every ox has crooked horns, and every woman 
a high bosom, though these particulars may be quite beside 
the purpose. In our old ballads a similar practice prevails. 
The gold is always red, and the ladies always gay, though 
nothing whatever may depend on the hue of the gold, or the 
temper of the ladies. But these adjectives are mere cus 
tomary additions. They merge in the substantives to which 
they are attached. If they at all color the idea, it is with a 
tinge so slight as in no respect to alter the general effect. 
In the passage which we have quoted from Dryden the case 
is very different. Preciously and aromatic divert our whole 
attention to themselves, and dissolve the image of the battle 
ina moment. The whole poem reminds us of Lucan, and 
of the worst parts of Lucan,—the sea-fight’in the Bay of 
Marseilles, for example. The description of the two deets 
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during the night is perhaps the only passage which ought 
to be exempted from this censure. If it was from the Annus 
Mirabilis that Milton formed his opinion, when he pro- 
nounced Dryden a good rhymer but no poet, he certainly 
judged correctly. But Dryden was, as we have said, one of 
those writers in whom the period of imagination does nit 
precede, but follow, the period of observation and reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, are admirable, 
subjects for those who wish to study the morbid anatomy. 
ot the drama. He was utterly destitute of the power of 
exhibiting real human beings. Even in the far inferior 
talent of composing characters out of those elements inte 
which the imperfect process of our reason can resolve them, ; 
he was very deficient. His men are not even good personi- 
fications ; they are not well-assorted assemblages of quali- 
ties. Now and then, indeed, he seizes a very coarse and 
marked distinction, and gives us, not a likeness, but a strong 
caricature, in which a single peculiarity is protruded, and 
everything else neglected ; like the Marquis of Granby at an 
inn-door, whom we know by nothing but his baldness; or 
Wilkes, who is Wilkes only in his squint. These are the 
best specimens of his skill. For most of his pictures seem, 
like Turkey carpets, to have been expressly designed not to 
resemble anything in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth. 

The latter manner he practises most frequently in his 
tragedies, the former in his comedies. The comic charac- 
ters are, without mixture, loathsome and despicable. The 
men of Etherege and Vanbrugh are bad enough. Those of 
Smollett are perhaps worse. But they do not approach to 
the Seladons, the Wildbloods, the Woodalls, and the Rho- 
dophils of Dryden. The vices of these last are set off by a 
certain fierce hard impudence, te which we know nothing 
comparable. Their love is the appetite of beasts; their 
friendship the confederacy of knaves. The ladies seem to 
have been expressly created to form helps meet for such 
gentlemen. In deceving and insulting their old fathers 
they do not perhaps exceed the license which, by immemorial 
prescription, has been allowed to heroines. But they also 
cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put up their favors to 
action, betray their friends, abuse their rivals in the 
style of Billingsgate, and invite their lovers in the language 
of the Piazza. These, it must be remembered, are not the 
valets and waiting-women, the Mascarilles and Nerines, but 
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the recognized heroes and heroines, who appear as the rep 
resentatives of good society, and who, at the end of the 
fifth act, marry and live very happily ever after. The sen- 
suality, baseness, nd malice ° their natures is unredeemed 
by any guality of a different description,—by any touch of 
kindness,—or even by any!’ onest burst of hearty hatred and 
revenge. We arein aw rld_ here there is no humanity, 
no veracity, no sense of shame,—a world for which any 
good-natured man would gladly take in exchange the so- 
ciety of Milton’s devils. But, as soon as we enter the re- 
gions of Tragedy, we fin. a great change. There is no lack 
of fine sentiment there. Metastasio is surpassed in his own 
department. Scuderi is out-scuderied. We are introduced 
to people whose proceedings we can trace to no motive,— 
of whose feelings we can form no more idea than of a sixth 
sense. We have left a race of creatures, whose love is as 
delicate and affectionate as the passion which an alderman 
feels for a turtle. We find ourselves among beings, whose 
love is a purely disinterested emotion,—a loyaity extending 
to passive obedience,—a religion, like that of the Quietists, 
unsupported by any sanction of hope or fear. We see 
nothing but despotism without power, and sacrifices with- 
out compensation. 

We will give a few instances. In Aurengzebe, Arin.ant, 
governor of Agra, falls in love with his prisoner Indamora. 
She rejects his suit with scorn; but assures him that she 
shall make great use of her power over him. He threatens 
to be angry. She answers, very coolly: 

“Do not : your anger, like your love, is vain : 

Whene’er I please, you must be pl. ased again. 

Knowing what power I have your /7ill to bend, 

I'll use it ; for I need just such a friend.”’ 
This is no idle menace. She soon brings a letter addressed 
to his rival,—orders him to read it,—asks him’ whether he 
thinks it sufficiently tender,—and finally commands him to 
carry it himself. Such tyranny as this, it may be thought, 
would justify resistance. Arimant does indeed venture te 
remonstrate ; 

“This fatal paper rather let me tear, 
Than, like Bellerophon, my sentence bear.” 

The answer cf the lady is incomparable :— 


“You may ; but ‘twill not be your best advice 3 
*Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you must obey me, soon or late. 
Why sbould you yainly struggle with your fate?” 
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Poor Arimant seems to be of the same opinion. He 
mutters something about fate and free-will, and walks off 
with the billet-doux. 

In the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents Almeria 
with a garland as a token of his love, and offers to make her 
his queen. She replies : 


“T take this garland, not as given by you ; 
But as my merit’s and my beauty’s due ; 

As for the crown which you, my slave, possess, 
To share it with you would but make me less.” 


In return for such proofs of tenderness as these, her 
admirer consents to murder his two sons and a benefactor 
to whom he feels the warmest gratitude. JLyndaraxa, in 
the Conquest of Granada, assumes the same lofty tone with 
Abdelmelech. He complains that she smiles upon his rival. 


“‘Tynd. And when did I my power so far resign, 
That you should regulate each bok of mine ? 
Abdel. Then, when you gave your love, you gave that power. 
Lynd. ’ Twas during pleasure—’tis revoked this hour. 
Abdel. Tl hate you, and this visit is my last. 
Lynd. Do, if you can : you know I hold you fast.” 


That these passages violate all historical propriety, that 
sentiments to which nothing similar was ever even affected 
except by the cavaliers of Europe, are transferred to Mexico 
and Agra, is a light accusation. We have no objection to a 
conventional world, an Illyrian puritan, or a Bohemian sea- 
port. While the faces are good, we care little about the 
back-ground. Sir Joshua Reynolds says that the curtains 
and hangings in a historical pdinting ought to be, not velvet 
or cotton, but merely drapery. The same principle should 
be applied to poetry and romance. The truth of character 
is the first object ; the truth of place and time is to be con- 
sidered only in the second place. Puff himself could tell 
the actor to turn out his toes, and remind him that Keeper 
Hatton was a great dancer. We wish that, in our time, a 
writer of a very different order from Puff had not too often 
forgotten human nature in the niceties of upholstery, milli- 
nery, and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the persons of his dramas 
are not Moors or Americans, but because they are not men 
and women ;—not because love, such as he represents it, 
could not exist in a harem or in a wigwam, but because it 
could not exist anywhere. As is the love of his heroes, 
such are all their other emotions. All their qualities, their 

so] 
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courage, their generosity, their pride, are on the same co- 
lossal scale. Justice and prudence are virtues which can 
exist only in a moderate degree, and which change their 
nature and their name if pushed to excess. Of justice and 
prudence, therefore, Dryden leaves his favorites destitute. 
He did not care to give them what he could not give with- 
out measure. The tyrants and ruffians are merely the he- 
roes altered by a few touches, similar to those which trans- 
formed the honest face of Sir Roger de Coverley into the 
Saracen’s head. Through the grin and frown the original 
features are still perceptible. 

It is in the tragi-comedies that these absurdities strike 
us most. The two races of men, or rather the angels and 
the baboons, are there presented to us together. We meet 
in one scene with nothing but gross, selfish, unblushing, 
lying libertines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, we 
suppose, for their depravity, are condemned to talk nothing 
but prose. But, as soon as we meet with people who speak 
in verse, we know that we are in society which would have 
enraptured the Cathos and Madelon of Moliére, in society 
for which Oroondates would have too little of the lover, and 
Clelia too much of the coquette. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting 
by means of that which is the peculiar and appropriate ex- 
cellence of the drama, it was necessary that he should find 
some substitute for it. In his comedies he supplied its 
place, sometimes by wit, but more frequently by intrigue, by 
disguises, mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross purposes, 
hair-breadth escapes, perplexing concealments, and surprising 
disclosures. He thus succeeded at least in making these 
pieces very amusing. 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altogether without 
reason, to his diction and his versification. It was on this 
account, in all probability, that he so eagerly adopted, and 
so reluctantly abandoned, the practice of rhyming in his 
plays. What is unnatural appears less unnatural in that 
species of verse than in lines which approach more nearly to 
common conversation ; and in the management of the heroic 
couplet Dryden has never been equalled. It is unnecessary 
to urge any arguments against a fashion now universally 
condemned. But it is worthy of observation, that, though 
Dryden was deficient in that talent which, blank verse ex- 
hibits to the greatest advantage, and was certainly the best 
writer of heroic rhyme in our language, yet the plays which 
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have, from the time of their first appearance, been considered 
as his best, are in blank verse. No experiment can be more 
decisive. 

It must be allowed that the worst even of the rhyming 
tragedies contains good description and magnificent rhet- 
oric. But, even when we forget that they are plays, and, 
passing by their dramatic improprieties, consider them with 
reference to the language, we are perpetually disgusted by 
passages which it is difficult to conceive how any author 
could have written, or any audience have tolerated, rants 
in which the raving violence of the manner forms a strange 
contrast with the abject tameness of the thought. The 
author laid the whole fault on the audience, and declared 
that, when he wrote them, he considered them bad enough 
to please. This defence is unworthy of a man of genius, 
and, after all, is no defence. Otway pleased without rant ; 
and so might Dryden have done, if he had possessed the 

owers of Otway. The fact is, that he had a tendency to 

ombast, which, though subsequently corrected by time and 
thought, was never wholly removed, and which showed it- 
self in performances not designed to please the rude mob of 
the theatre. 

Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as 
an indication of genius, as the profusion of unlimited wealth, 
the wantonness of exuberant vigor. To us it seems to bear 
a nearer affinity to the tawdriness of poverty, or the spasms 
and convulsions of weakness. Dryden surely had not more 
imagination than Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall 
into this vice.. The swelling diction of Aischylus and Isaiah 
resembles that of Almanzor and Maximin no more than the 
tumidity of a muscle resembles the tumidity of aboil. The 
former is symptomatic of health and strength, the latter of 
debility and disease. If ever Shakspeare rants, it is not 
when his imagination is hurrying him along, but when he iz 
hurrying his imagination along,—when his mind is for a mo- 
ment jaded,—when, as was said of Euripides, he resembles a 
lion, who excites his own fury by lashing himself with his 
tail. What happened to Shakspeare from the occasional 
suspension of his powers happened to Dryden from constant 
impotence. He, like his confederate Lee, had judgment 
enough to appreciate the great poets of the preceding age, 
but not judgment enough to shun competition with them. 
He felt and admired their wild and daring sublimity. ‘That 
it belonged to another age than that in which he lived and 
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required other talents than those which he possessed, that, 
in aspiring to emulate it, he was waisting, in a hopeless at- 
tempt, powers which might render him pre-eminent in a 
different career, was a lesson which he did not learn till late. 
As those knavish enthusiasts, the French prophets, courted 
inspiration by mimicking the writhings, swoonings, and 
gaspings which they considered as its symptoms, he at- 
tempted, by affecting fits of poetical fury, to bring on a real 

aroxysm ; and, like them, he got nothing but his distortions 
ie his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, in his time, 
imitated Pindar to the youth who attempted to fly to heaven 
on waxen wings, and who experienced so fatal and ignomin- 
ious a fall. His own admirable good sense preserved him 
from this error, and taught him to cultivate a style in which 
excellence was within his reach. Dryden had not the same 
self-knowledge. He saw that the greatest poets were never 
so successful as when they rushed beyond the ordinary 
bounds, and that some inexplicable good fortune preserved 
them from tripping even when they staggered on the brink 
of nonsense. He did not perceive that they were guided 
and sustained by a power denied to himself. They wrote 
from the dictation of the imagination; and they found a re- 
sponse in the imaginations of others. He, on the contrary, 
sat down to work himself, by reflection and argument, into 
a deliberate wildness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable designs which accompany 
the Faust, we have always been much struck by one which 
represents the wizard and the tempter riding at full speed. 
The demon sits on his furious horse as heedlessly as if he 
were reposing on a chair. That he should keep his saddle 
in such a posture, would seem impossible to any who did 
not know that he was secure in the privileges of a superhu- 
man nature. ‘The attitude of Faust, on the contrary, is the 
perfection of horsemanship. Poets of the first order might 
safely write as desperately as Mephistophiles rode. But 
Dryden, though admitted to communion with higher spirits, 
though armed with a portion of their power, and intrusted 
with some of their secrets, was of another race. What they 
might securely venture to do, it was madness in him to at 
tempt. It was necessary that taste and critical science 
should supply his deficiencies. : 

We will give a few examples. Nothing can be finer 
than the description of Hector at the Grecian wall:— 
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What daring expressions! Yet how significant! How 
picturesque! Hector seems to rise up in his strength and 
fury. The gloom of night in his frown,—the fire burning 
in his eyes,——the javelins and the blazing armor,—the mighty 
rush through the gates and down the battlements,—the 
trampling and the infinite roar of the multitude,—every- 
thing is with us; everything is real. 

Dryden has described a very similar event in Maximin, 
and has done his best to be sublime, as follows :— 


“There with a forest of their darts he strove, 
And stood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 
Till Fate grew pale, lest he should win the town, 
And turned the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook.” 


How exquisite is the imagery of the fairy songs in the 
Tempest and in the Midsummer Night’s Dream; Ariel 
riding through the twilight on the bat, or sucking in the 
bells of flowers with the bee; or the little bower-women of 
Titania, driving the spiders from the couch of the Queen ! 
Dryden truly said, that 

‘‘ Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be : 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 
It would have been well if he had not himself dared to 
step within the enchanted line, and drawn on himself a fate 
similar to that which, according to the old superstition, pun- 
ished such presumptuous interference. The following lines 
are parts of the song of his fairies :— 


“Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 
Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 
In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All racking along in a downy white cloud ; 
And lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 
We slide on the back of a new falling star, 
And drop from above 
In a jelly of love.” 


These are very favorable instances. Those who wish for a 


bad one may read the dying speeches of Maximin, and may 
compare them with the last scenes of Othello and Lear. 
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If Dryden had died before the expiration of the first of 
the periods into which we have divided his literary life, he 
would have left a reputation, at best, little higher than that 
of Lee or Davenant. He would have been known only to 
men of letters ; and by them he would have been mentioned 
as a writer who threw away, on subjects which he was incom- 
petent to treat, powers which, judiciously employed, might 
have raised him to eminence; whose diction and whose 
numbers had sometimes very high merit; but all whose 
- works were blemished by a false taste, and by errors of 
gross negligence. A few of his prologues and epilogues 
might perhaps still have been remembered and quoted In 
these little pieces he early showed all the powers which 
afterwards rendered him the greatest of modern satirists. 
But, during the latter part of his life, he gradually abandoned 
the drama. His plays appeared at longer intervals. He 
renounced rhyme in tragedy. His language became less 
turgid—his characters less exaggerated. He did not indeed 
produce correct representations of human nature; but he 
ceased to daub such monstrous chimeras as those which 
abound in his earlier pieces. Here and there passages occur 
worthy of the best ages of the British stage. The style 
which the drama requires changes with every change of 
character and situation. He who can vary his manner to 
suit the variation is the great dramatist; but he who excels 
in one manner only will, when that manner happens to be 
appropriate, appear to be a great dramatist ; as the hands 
of a watch which does not go point right once in the twelve 
hours. Sometimes there is a scene of solemn debate. This 
amere rhetorician may write as well as the greatest trage- 
dian that ever lived. We confess that to us the speech of 
Sempronius in Cato seems very nearly as good as Shakspeare 
could have made it. But when the senate breaks up, and 
we find that the lovers and their mistresses, the hero, the 
villain, and the deputy-villain, all continue to harangue in 
the same style, we perceive the difference between a man 
who can write a play and a man who can write a speech. 
In the same manner, wit, a talent for description, or a tal- 
ent for narration, may, for a time, pass for dramatic genius. 
Dryden was an incomparable reasoner in verse. He was con- 
scious of his power; he was proud of it; and the authors of 
the Rehearsal justly charged him with abusing it. His war- 
riors and princesses are fond of discussing points of amorous 
casuistry, such as would have delighted a Parliament of 
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Love. They frequently go still deeper, and speculate on 
philosophical necessity and the origin of evil. 

There were, however, some occasions which absolutely 
required this peculiar talent. Then Dryden was indeed at 
home. All his best scenes are of this description. They 
are all between men; for the heroes of Dryden, like many 
other gentlemen, can never talk sense when ladies are in 
company. They are all intended to exhibit the empire of 
reasca over violent passion. We have two interlocutors, the 
one eager and impassioned, the other high, cool, and judi. 
cious. The composed and rational character gradually ac- 
quires the ascendancy. His fierce companion is first in- 
flamed to rage by his reproaches, then overawed by his equa. 
nimity, convinced by his arguments, and soothed by his per- 
suasions. This is the case in the scene between Hector and 
Troilus, in that between Antony and Ventidius, and in that 
between Sebastian and Dorax. Nothing of the same kind 
in Shakspeare is equal to them, except the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius, which is worth them all three. 

Some years before his death, Dryden altogether ceased 
to write for the stage. He had turned his powers in a new 
direction, with success the most splendid and decisive. 
His taste had gradually awakened his creative faculties. 
The first rank in poetry was beyond his reach; but he chak 
lenged and secured the most honorable place in the second. 
His imagination resembled the wings of an ostrich. It ena- 
bled him to run, though not to soar. When he attempted the 
highest flights, he became ridiculous ; but, while he remained 
in a lower region, he outstripped all competitors. 

All his natural and all his acquired powers fitted him to 
found a good critical school of poetry. Indeed he carried 
his reforms too far for his age. After his death, our litera- 
ture retrograded: and a century was necessary to bring it 
back to the point at which he left it. The general sound- 
ness and healthfulness of his mental constitution, his infor- 
mation of vast superficies though of small volume, his wit 
scarcely inferior to that of the most distinguished followers 
of Donne, his eloquence, grave. deliberate, and commanding, 
could not save him from disgraceful failure as a rival of 
Shakspeare, but raised him far above the level of Boileau. 
His command of language was immense. With him died 
the secret of the old poetical diction of England,—the art 
of producing rich effects by familiar words. In the follow. 
ing century, it was as completely lost as the Gothic method 
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of painting glass, and was but poorly supplied by the labo- 
rious and tesselated imitations of Mason and Gray. On the 
other hand, he was the first writer under whose skilful man- 
agement the scientific vocabulary fell into natural and 
pleasing verse. In this department, he succeeded as com- 
pletely as his contemporary Gibbons succeeded in the 
similar enterprise of carving the most delicate flowers from 
heart of oak. The toughest and most knotty parts of lan- 
guage became ductile at his touch, His versification in the 

- game manner, while it gave the first model of that neatness 

gand precision which the following generation esteemed so 
highly, exhibited, at the same time, the last examples of 
nobleness, freedom, variety of pause, and cadence. His 
tragedies in rhyme, however worthless in themselves, had 
at least served the purpose of nonsense-verses; they had 
taught him all the arts of melody which the heroic couplet 
admits. For bombast, his prevailing vice, his new sub- 
jects gave little opportunity ; his better taste gradually dis- 
carded it. 

He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree, 
the power of reasoning in verse; and this power was now 
peculiarly useful to him. His logic is by no means uniformly 
sound. On points of criticism, he always reasons ingeni- 
ously ; and, when he is disposed to be honest, correctly. 
But the theological and political questions which he under- 
took to treat in verse were precisely those which he under- 
stood least. His arguments, theretore, are often worthless. 
But the manner in which they are stated is beyond all praise. 
The style is transparent. The topics follow each other 
in the happiest order. The objections are drawn up in such 
a manner tiiat the whole fire of the reply may be brought to 
bear on them. The circumlocutions which are substituted 
for technical phrases are clear, neat, and exact. The illus- 
trations at once adorn and elucidate the reasoning. The 
sparkling epigrams of Cowley, and the simple garrulity of 
the burlesque poets of Italy, are alternately employed, in 
the happiest manner, to give effect to what is obvious, or 
clearness to what is obscure. 

His literary creed was catholic, even to latitudinarianism ; 
not from any want of acuteness, but from a disposition to be 
easily satisfied. He was quick to discern the smallest glimpse 
of merit; he was indulgent even to gross improprieties, 
when accompanied by any redeeming talent. When he 
xaj 1 a severe thing, it was to serve a temporary purpose— 
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to support an argument or to tease arival. Never was so 
able a critic so free from fastidiousness. He loved the old 
poets, especially Shakspeare. He admired the ingenuity 
which Donne and Cowley had so wildly abused. He did 
justice, amidst the general silence, to the memory of Milton. 

e praised to the skies the school-boy lines of Addison. 
Always looking on the fair side of every object, he admired 
extravagance on account of the invention which he supposed 
it to indicate; he excused affectation in favor of wit; he 
tolerated even tameness for the sake of the correctness 
which was its concomitant. ; 

It was probably to this turn of mind, rather than to the 
more disgraceful causes which Johnson has assigned, that we 
are to attribute the exaggeration which disfigures the pane- 
gyrics of Dryden. No writer, it must be owned, has car- 
ried the flattery of dedication to a greater length. But this 
was not, we suspect, merely interested servility: it was the 
overflowing of a mind singularly disposed to admiration,— 
of a mind which diminished vices, and magnified virtues 
and obligations. The most adulatory of his addresses is 
that in which he dedicates the State of Innocence to Mary 
of Modena. Johnson thinks it strange that any man should 
use such language without self-detestation. But he has not 
remarked that to the very same work is prefixed an eulogium 
on Milton, which certainly could not have been acceptable 
at the court of Charles the Second. Many years later, when 
Whig principles were in a great measure triumphant, Sprat 
refused to admit a monument of John Philips into West- 
minster Abbey—because, in the epitaph, the name of Milton 
incidentally occurred. The walls of his church, he declared, 
should not be polluted by the name of a republican! Dryden 
was attached, both by principle and interest, to the Court. 
But nothing could deaden his sensibility to excellence. We 
are unwilling to accuse him severely, because the same dis- 
position, which prompted him to pay so generous a tribute 
to the memory of a poet whom his patron detested, hurried 
him into extravagance when he described a princess distin- 
guished by the splendor of her beauty and the graciousness 
of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper; but it is not the temper of 
great men. Where there is elevation of character there 
will be fastidiousness. It is only in novels and on tomb. 
stones that we meet with people who are indulgent to the 
raults of others, and unmerciful to their own ; and Dryden, at 
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all events, was not one of these paragons. His charity was 
extended most liberally to others; but it certainly began at 
home. In taste he was by no means deficient. His critical 
works are, beyond all comparison, superior to any which had, 
till then, appeared in England. They were generally in. 
tended as apologies for his own poems, rather than as exposi- 
tions of general principles; he, therefore, often attempts to 
deceive the reader by sophistry which could scarcely have 
deceived himself. His dicta are the dicta, not of a judge, 
but of an advocate ;—often of an advocate in an unsound 
cause. Yet, in the very act of misrepresenting the laws 
of composition, he shows how well he understands them. 
But he was perpetually acting against his better knowledge. 
His sins were sins against light. He trusted that what was 
bad would be pardoned for the sake of what was good. 
What was good he took pains to make better. He was not, 
like most persons who rise to eminence, dissatisfied even 
with his best productions. He had set up no unattainable 
standard of perfection, the contemplation of which might 
at once improve and mortify him. His path was not at- 
tended by an unapproachable mirage of excellence, for ever 
receding, and for ever pursued. He was not disgusted by 
the negligence of others ; and he extended the same toleration 
to himself. His mind was of a slovenly character,—fond of 
splendor, but indifferent to neatness. Hence most of his 
writings exhibit the sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, 
all vermin and diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables. 
Those faults which spring from affectation, time and thought 
in a great measure removed from his poems. But his care- 
lessness he retained to the last. If towards the close of his 
life he less frequently went wrong from negligence, it was 
only because long habits of composition rendered it more 
easy to go right. In his best pieces we find false rhymes,— 
triplets, in which the third line appears to be a mere intruder, 
and, while it breaks the music, adds nothing to the meaning, 
—gigantic Alexandrines of fourteen and sixteen syllables, 
,and truncated verses for which he never troubled himself to 
find a termination or a partner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found 
in profusion throughout the later works of Dryden. A more 
just and complete estimate of his natural and acquired 
powers,—of the merits of his style and of its blemishes,— 
may be formed from the Hind and Panther, than from any 
of his other writings. As a didactic poem, it is far superiot 
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to the Religio Laici. The satirical parts, particularly the 
character of Burnet, are scarcely inferior to the best pas- 
sages in Absalom and Achitophel. There are, moreover, oc- 
easional touches of a tenderness which affects us more, 
because it is decent, rational, and manly, and reminds us of 
the best scenes in his tragedies. His versification sinks and 
swells in happy unison with the subject ; and his wealth of 
language seems to be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with; 
which hehas constructed his plot, and the innumerable incons 
sistencies into which he is every moment falling, detract 
much from the pleasure which such various excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich 
vein which he worked with signal success. The ancient satir- 
ists were the subjects of a despotic government. They were 
compelled to abstain from political topics, and to confine 
their attention to the frailties of private life. They might, 
indeed, sometimes venture to take liberties with public men, 


* Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 


Thus Juvenal immortalized the obsequious senators who met 
to decide the fate of the memorable turbot. His fourth satire 
frequently reminds us of the great political poem of Dryden ; 
but it was not written till Domitian had fallen: and it wants 
something of the peculiar flavor which belongs to contem- 
porary invective alone. His anger has stood so long that, 
though the body is not impaired, the effervescence, the first 
cream, is gone. Boileau lay under similar restraints; and, 
if he had been free from all restraint, would have been no 
match for our countryman. 

The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature 
of his subject he improved to the very utmost. His manner 
is almost perfect. The style of Horace and Boileau is fit 
ouly for light subjects. The Frenchman did indeed attempt 
to turn the theological reasonings of the Provincial Letters 
into verse, but with very indifferent success. The glitter of 
Pope is cold. The ardor of Persius is without orilliancy. 
Magnificent versification and ingenious combinations rarely 
harmonize with the expression of deep feeling. In Juvenal 
and Dryden alone we have the sparkle and the heat to- 
gether. Those great satirists succeeded in communicating 
the fervor of their feelings to materials the most incombus- 
tible, and kindled the whole mass into a blaze, at once daz- 
zling and destructive. We cannot, indeed, think, without 
regret, of the part which so eminent a writer as Drvdep 
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took in the disputes of that period. There was, no doubt, 
madness and wickedness on both sides. But there was 
liberty on the one, and despotism on the other. On this 
point, however, we will not dwell. At Talavera the English 
and French troops for a moment suspended their conflict, to 
drink of a stream which flowed between them. The shells 
were passed across from enemy to enemy without appre- 
hension or molestation. We, in the same manner, would 
rather assist our political adversaries to drink with us of 
that fountain of intelectual pleasure, which should be the 
common refreshment of both parties, than disturb and pol 
lute it with the havock of unseasonable hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitophel, only 
in the subject. In the execution it is even superior. But 
the greatest work of Dryden was the last, the Ode on Saint 
Cecilia’s day. It is the master-piece of the second class of 
poetry, and ranks but just below the great models of the 
first. It reminds us of the Pedasus of Achilles— 
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By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic 
tragedies, we may measure the progress which the mind of 
Dryden had made. He had learned to avoid a too auda- 
cious competition with higher natures, to keep at a distance 
from the verge of bombast or nonsense, to venture on no 
expression which did not convey a distinct idea to his own 
mind. There is none of that “ darkness visible” style of 
which he had formerly affected, and in which the greatest 
poets only can succeed. Everything is definite, significant, 
and picturesque. His early writings resembled the gigantic 
works of those Chinese gardeners who attempt to rival 
nature herself, to form cataracts of terrific height and sound, 
to raise precipitous ridges of mountains, and to imitate in 
artificial plantations the vastness and the gloom of some 
primeval forest. This manner he abandoned ; nor did he 
ever adopt the Dutch taste which Pope affected, the trim 
parterres, and the rectangular walks. He rather resembled 
our Kents and Browns, who imitating the great features 
of landscape without emulating them, consulting the 
genius of the place, assisting nature and carefully diseuis- 
ing their art, produced, not a Chamouni or a Niagara 
but a Stowe or a Hagley. : ee 

__ We are, on the whole, inclined to regret that Dryden 
did not accomplish his purpose of writing an epic poem: It 
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certainly would not have been a work of the highest rank. 
It would not have rivalled the Iliad, the Odyssey, or the 
Paradise Lost ; but it would have been superior to the pro- 
ductions of Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius,and not inferior to 
the Jerusalem Delivered. It would probably have been a 
vigorous narrative, animated with something of the spirit of 
the old romances, enriched with much splendid description, 
and interspersed with fine declamations and disquisitions. 
The danger of Dryden would have been from aiming too 
high ; from dwelling too much, for example, on his angels of 
kingdoms, and attempting a competition with that great 
writer who in his own time had so incomparably succeeded 
in representing to us the sights and sounds ot another world. 
To Milton, and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the 
great deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the pal- 
aces of the fallen dominations, glimmering through the ever- 
lasting shade, the silent wilderness of verdure and fragrance 
where armed angels kept watch over the sleep of the first 
lovers, the portico of diamond, the sea of jasper, the sap- 
phire pavement empurpled with celestial roses, and the in- 
finite ranks of the Cherubim, blazing with adamant and 
gold. The council, the tournament, the procession, the 
crowded cathedral, the camp, the guard-room, the chase, 
were the proper scenes for Dryden. 

But we have not space to pass in review all the works 
which Dryden wrote. We, therefore, will not speculate 
longer on those which he might possibly have written. He 
may, on the whole, be pronounced to have been a man pos- 
sessed of splendid talents, which he often abused, and of a 
sound judgment, the admonitions of which he often neg- 
lected ; aman who succeeded only in an inferior department 
of his art, but who, in that department, succeeded pre-emi- 
nently ; and who, with a more independent spirit, a more 
anxious desire of excellence, and more respect for himself, 
would, in his own walk, have attained to absolute perfec 
tion, 
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Some reviewers are of opinion that a lady who dares to 
publish a book renounces by that act the franchises apper- 
taining to her sex, and can claim no exemption from the 
utmost rigor of critical procedure. From that opinion we 
dissent. We admit, indeed, that in a country which boasts 
of many female writers,eminently qualified by their talents 
and acquirements to influence the public mind, it would be 
of most pernicious consequence that inaccurate history or 
unsound philosophy should be suffered to pass uncensured, 
merely because the offender chanced to be a lady. Butwe 
conceive that, on such occasions, a critic would do well to 
imitate the courteous Knight who found himself compelled 
by duty to keep the lists against Bradamante. He, we are 
told, defended successfully the cause of which he was the 
champion ; but before the fight began, exchanged Balisarda, 
for a less deadly sword, of which he carefully blunted the 
point and edge. f 

* The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy AIKIN. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 


don, 1848. 
+ Orlando Furioso, xlv. 68. 
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Nor are the immunities of sex the only immunities which 
Miss Aikin may rightfully plead. Several of her works, and 
especially the very pleasing Memoirs of the Reign of James 
the First, have fully entitled her to the privileges enjoyed by 
good writers. One of those privileges we hold to be this, 
that such writers, when, either from the unlucky choice of a 
subject, or from the indolence too often produced by success, 
they happen to fail, shall not be subjected to the severe dis- 
cipline which it is sometimes necessary to inflict upon dunces 
and impostors, but shall merely be reminded by a gentle 
touch, like that with which the Laputan flapper roused his 
dreaming lord, that itis high time to wake. 

Our readers will probably infer from what we have said 
that Miss Aikin’s book has disappointed us. The truth is, 
that she is not well acquainted with her subject. No per- 
son who is not familiar with the political and literary history 
of England during the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, 
and of George the First, can possibly write a good life of 
Addison. Now, we mean no reproach to Miss Aikin, and 
many will think that we pay her a compliment, when we say 
that her studies have taken a different direction. She is 
better acquainted with Shakspeare and Raleigh, than with 
Congreve and Prior; and is far more at home among the 
ruffs and peaked beards of Theobald’s than among the Steen- 
kirks and flowing periwigs which surrounded Queen Anne’s 
tea table at Hampton. She seems to have written about the 
Elizabethan age, because she had read much about it; she 
seems, on the other hand, to have read a little about the age 
of Addison, because she had determined to write about it, 
The consequence is that she has had to describe men and 
things without having either a correct or a vivid idea of 
them, and that she has often fallen into errors of a very 
serious kind. The reputation which Miss Aikin has justly 
earned stands so high, and the charm of Addison’s letters is 
so great, that a second edition of this work may probably 
berequired. Ifso, we hope that every paragraph will be 
revised, and that every date and fact about which there can 
be the smallest doubt will be carefully verified. 

To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as 
much like affection as any sentiment can be, which is in- 
spired by one who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty 
years in Westminster Abbey. We trust, however, that this 
feeling will not betray us into that abject idolatry which we 
have often had occasion to reprehend in others, and which 
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seldom fails to mak» both the idolater and the idol ridiculous 
A man of genius and virtue is but a man. All his powers 
cannot be equally developed ; nor can we expect from him 
perfect self-knowledge. We need not, therefore, hesitate to 
admit that Addison has left us some compositions which do 
not rise above mediocrity, some heroic poems hardly equal 
fo Parnell’s, some criticism as superficial as Dr. Blair’s, and 
a tragedy not very much better than Dr. Johnson’s. It is 
praise enough to say of a writer that, in a high department 
of literature, in which many eminent writers have dis- 
tinguished themselves, he has had no equal; and this may 
with strict justice be said of Addison. 

As a man, he may not have deserved the adoration which 
he received from those who, bewitched Ly his fascinating 
society, and indebted for all the comforts of life to his 
generous and delicate friendship, worshipped him nightly, 
in his favorite temple at Button’s.. But, after full inquiry 
and impartial reflection, we have long been convinced that 
he deserved as much love and esteem as can be justly claimed 
by any of our infirm and erring race. Some blemishes may 
undoubtedly be detected in his character ; but the more care- 
fully it is examined, the more will it appear, to use the 
phrase of the old anatomists, sound in the noble parts, free 
from all taint of perfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, of ingrati- 
tude, of envy. Men may easily be named, in whom some 
particular good disposition has been mrore conspicuous than 
in Addison. But the just harmony of qualities, the exact 
temper between the stern and the humane virtues, the 
habitual observance of every law, not only of moral recti- 
tude, but of moral grace and dignity, distinguish him from 
all men who have been tried by equally strong tempta- 
tions, ard about whose conduct we possess equally full in- 
formation. 

His father was the Reverend Lancelot Addison, who, 
though eciipsed by his more celebrated son, made some 
figure in the world, and occupies with credit two folio pages 
in the Biographia Britannica. Lancelot was sent up, as a 
poor scholar, from Westmoreland to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, in the time of the Commonwealth, made some progress 
in learning, became, like most of his fellow students, a 
violent Royalist, lampooned the heads of the University, 
and was forced to ask pardon on his bended knees. When 
he had left college, he earned a humble subsistence by read. 
ing the liturgy of the fallen Church to the families of those 
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sturdy squires whose manor houses were scattered over the 
Wild of Sussex. After the Restoration, his loyalty was re- 
warded with the post of chaplain to the garrison of Dunkirk. 
When Dunkirk was sold to France, he lost his employment. 
But Tangier had been ceded by Portugal to England as part 
of the marriage portion of the Infanta Catharine ; and to 
Tangier Lancelot Addison was sent. A more miserable 
situation can hardly be conceived. It was difficult to say 
whether the unfortunate settlers were more tormented by 
the heats or by the rains, by the soldiers within the wall o1 
by the Moors without it. One advantage the chaplain had. 
He enjoyed an excellent opportunity of studying the history 
and manners of Jews and Mahometans; and of this oppor- 
tunity he appears to have made excellent use. On his return 
to England, 2fter some years of banishment, he published an 
interesting volume on the Polity and Religion of Barbary, 
and another on the Hebrew Customs and the State of Rab- 
binical learning. He rose to eminence in his profession, 
and became one of the royal chaplains, a Doctor of Divinity, 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield. It is said 
that he would have been made a bishop after the Revolution, 
if he had not given offence to the government by strenuously 
opposing, in the Convocation of 1689, the liberal policy of 
William and Tillotson. 

tn 1672, not long after Dr. Addison’s return from Tan- 
gier, his son Joseph was born. Of Joseph’s childhood we 
know little. He learned his rudiments at schools in his 
father’s neighborhood, and was then sent to the Charter 
House. The anecdotes which are popularly related about 
his boyish tricks do not harmonize very well with what we 
know of his riper years. There remains a tradition that 
he was the ringleader in a barring out, and another tradi- 
tion that he ran away from school and hid himself in a 
wood, where he fed on berries and slept in a hollow tree, 
till after a long search he was discovered and brought 
home. If these stories be true, it would be curious to know 
by what moral discipline so mutinous and enterprising a 
lad was transformed into the gentlest and most modest of 
men. 

We have abundant proof thst, whatever Joseph’s pranks 
may have been, he pursued his studies vigorously and sue- 
cessfully. At fifteen he was not only fit for the university, 
but carried thither a classical taste and a stock of learning 
which would have done honor to a Master of Arts. He war 
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entered at Queen’s College, Oxford ; but he had not been 
many months there, when some of his Latin verses fell by 
accident into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of Magda- 
lene College. The young scholar’s diction and versification 
were already such as veteran professors might envy. Dr, 
Lancaster was desirous to serve a boy of such promise ; not 
was an opportunity long wanting. The Revolution had 
just taken place; and nowhere had it been hailed with more 
delight than at Magdalene College. That great and opulent 
corporation had been treated by James, and by his Chan- 
cellor, with an insolence and injustice which,even in such a 
Prince and in such a Minister, may justly excite amazement, 
and which had done more than even the prosecution of the 
Bishops to alienate the Church of England from the throne. 
A president, duly elected, had been violently expelled from 
his dwelling: a Papist had been set over the society by a 
royal mandate: the Fellows who, in conformity with their 
oaths, had refused to submit to this usurper, had been driven 
forth from their quiet cloisters and gardens, to die of want 
or to live on charity. But the day of redress and retribu- 
tion speedily came. The intruders were ejected: the 
venerable House was again inhabited by its old inmates: 
learning flourished under the rule of the wise and virtuous 
Hough ; and with learning was united a mild and liberal 
spirit too often wanting in the princely colleges of Oxford. 
Im consequence of the troubles through which the society 
had passed, there had been no valid election of new mem- 
bers during the year 1688. In 1689, therefore, there was 
twice the ordinary number of vacancies; and thus Dr. Lan- 
caster found it easy to procure for his young friend admit- 
tance to the advantages of a foundation then generally 
esteemed the wealthiest in Europe. 

At Magdalene Addison resided during ten years. He 
was, at first, one of those scholars who are called Demies, 
but was subsequently elected a fellow. His college is stiil 
proud of his name: his portrait still hangs in the hall; and 
strangers are still told that his favorite walk was under the 
elms which fringe the meadow on the banks of the Cher- 
well, It 1s said, and is highly probable, that he was dis- 
tinguished among his fellow students by the delicacy of his 
feelings, by the shyness of his manners, and by the assiduity 
with which he often prolonged his studies far into the night. 
It is certain that his reputation for ability and learning 
stood high. Many years later, the ancient doctors of Mag: 
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dalene continued to talk in their common room of his boy- 
ish compositions, and expressed their sorrow that no copy 
of exercises so remarkable had been preserved. 

It is proper, however, to remark that Miss Aikin has 
committed the error, very pardonable in a lady, of over- 
cating Addison’s classical attainments. In one department 
of Icarning, indeed, his proficiency was such as it 1s hardly 
possible to overrate. His knowledge of the Latin poets, 
from Lucretius and Catullus down to Claudian and Pru- 
dentius, was singularly exact and profound. He understood 
them thoroughly, entered into their spirit, and had the finest 
and most discriminating perception of all their peculiarities 
of style and melody ; nay, he copied their manner with ad- 
mirable skill, and surpassed, we think, all their British 
imitators who had preceded him, Buchanan and Milton 
alone excepted. This is high praise; and beyond this we 
cannot with justice go. It is clear that Addison’s serious 
attention during his residence at the university, was almost 
entirely concentrated on Latin poetry, and that, if he did 
not wholly neglect other provinces of ancient literature, he 
vouchsafed to them only a cursory glance. He does not 
appear to have attained more than an ordinary acquaintance 
with the political and moral writers of Rome; nor was his 
own Latin prose by any means equal to his Latin verse. 
His knowledge of Greek, though doubtless such as was, in 
his time, thought respectable at Oxford, was evidently less 
than that which many lads now carry away every year from 
Eton and Rugby. A minute examination of his works, if 
we had time to make such an examination, would fully bear 
out these remarks. We will briefly advert to a few of the 
facts on which our judgment is grounded. 

Great praise is due to the Notes which Addison ap- 
pended to his version of the second and third books of the 

{etamorphoses. Yet those notes, while they show him te 
have been, in his own domain, an accomplished scholar, 
show also how confined that domain was. They are rich in 
apposite references to Virgil, Statius, and Claudian; but 
thgy contain not a single illustration drawn from the Greek 
poets. Now, if, in the whole compass of Latin literature, 
there be a passage which stands in need of illustration 
drawn from the Greek poets, it is the story of Pentheus in 
the third book of the Metamorphoses. Ovid was indebted 
for that story to Euripides and Theocritus, both of whom 
be has sometimes followed minutely. But neither to Eurip- 
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ides nor to Theocritus does Addison make the faintest al- 
lusion ; and we, therefore, believe that we do not wrong 
him by supposing that he had little or no knowledge of 
their works. 

His travels in Italy, again, abound with classical quota- 
tions happily introduced ; but scarcely one of those quota- 
tions is in prose. He draws more illustrations from Auso- 
nius and Manilius than from Cicero. Even his notions of 
the political and military affairs of the Romans seem to be 
derived from poets and poetasters. Spots made memorable 
by events which have changed the destinies of the world, 
and which have been worthily recorded by great historians, 
bring to his mind only scraps of some ancient versifier. In 
the gorge of the Appenines he naturally remembers the 
hardships which Hannibal’s army endured, and proceeds to 
cite, not the authentic narrative of Polybius, not the pic- 
turesque narrative of Livy, but the, languid hexameters of 
Silius Italicus. On the banks of the Rubicon he never 
thinks of Plutarch’s lively description, or of the stern con- 
ciseness of the Commentaries, or of those letters to Atticus 
which so forcibly express the alternations of hope and fear 
in a sensitive mind at a great crisis. His only authority for 
the events of the civil war is Lucan. 

All the best ancient works of art at Rome and Florence 
are Greek. Addison saw them, however, without recalling 
one single verse of Pindar, of Callimachus, or of the Attic 
dramatists; but they brought to his recollection innumer- 
able passages of Horace, Juvenal, Statius and Ovid. 

The same may be said of the Treatise on Medals, In 
that pleasing work we find about three hundred passages 
extracted with great judgment from the Roman poets; but, 
we do not recollect a single passage taken from any Roman 
orator or historian; and we are confident that not a line is 
quoted from any Greek writer. No person, who had derived 
all his information on the subject of medals from Addison, 
would suspect that the Greek coins were in historical inter- 
est equal, and in beauty of execution far superior, to those 
of Rome. 

If it were necessary to find any further proof that Addi- 
son’s classical knowledge was confined within narrow limits, 
that proof would be furnished by his Essay on the Evidences 
of Christianity. The Roman poets throw little or no light 
on the literary and historical questions which he is under 
the necessity of examining in that Essay, He is, therefore, 
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left completely in the dark ; -and it is melancholy to see hew 
helplessly he gropes his way from blunder to blunder. He 
assigns, as grounds for his religious belief, stories as absurd 
as that of the Cock-Lane ghost, and forgeries as rank as 
Ireland’s Vortigern, puts faith in the lie about the Thunder 
ing Legion, is cunvinced that Tiberius moved the senate te 
admit Jesus among the gods, and pronounces the letter of 
Agbarus King of Edessa to be a record of great authority 
Nor were these errors the effects of superstition; for to 
superstition Addison was by no means prone. The truth 
is that he was writing about what he did not under- 
stand. 

Miss Aikin has discovered a letter from which it ap 
pears that, while Addison resided at Oxford, he was one of 
the several writers whom the booksellers engaged to make 
an English version of Herodotus; and she infers that he 
must have been a good Greek scholar. We can allow very 
little weight to this argument, when we consider that his 
fellow-laborers were to have been Boyle and Blackmore. 
Boyle is remembered chiefly as the nominal author of the 
worst book on Greek history and philology that ever was 
printed; and this book, bad as it is, Boyle was unable to 
produce without help. Of Blackmore’s attainments in the 
ancient tongues, it may be sufficient to say that, in his prose 
he has confounded an aphorism with an apophthegm, and 
that when, in his verse, he treats of classical subjects, his 
habit is to regale his readers with four false quantities to a 

age. 
at is probable that the classical acquirements of Addison 
were of as much service to him as if they had been more 
extensive. The world generally gives its admiration, not 
to the man who does what nobody else even attempts to do, 
but to the man who does best what multitudes do well. 
Bentiey was so immeasurably superior to all the other schol- 
ars of his time that few among them could discover his 
superiority. But the accomplishment in which Addison 
excelled his contemporaries was then, as it is now, highly 
valued and assiduously cultivated at all English seats of 
learning. Everybody who had been at a public school had 
written Latin verses; many had written such verses with 
tolerable success, and were quite able to appreciate, though by 
no means able to rival, the skill with which Addison imitated 
Virgil. His lines on the Barometer and the Bowling Green 
were applauded by hundreds, to whom the Dissertation op 
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the Epistles of Phalaris was as unintelligible as the hiero- 
glyphics on an obelisk. 

Purity of style, and an easy flow of numbers, are com. 
mon to ail Addison’s Latin poems. Our favorite piece is 
the Battle of the Cranes and Pigmies; for in that piece we 
discern a gleam of the fancy and humor which many years 
later enlivened thousands of breakfast tables. Swift 
boasted that he was never known to steal a hint; and he 
certainly owed as little to his predecessors as any modern 
writer. Yet we cannot help suspecting that he borrowed, 
Saab unconsciously, one of the happiest touches in his 
} a to Lilliput from Addison’s verses. Let our readers 
judge. 

“The Emperor,” says Gulliver, “is taller by about the 
breadth of my nail than any of his court, which aione 1s 
enough to strike an awe into the beholders.” 

About thirty years before Gulliver’s Travels appeared, 
Addison wrote these lines: 

“ Jamque acies inter medias sese arduus infert 
Pygmeadum ductor, qui, majestate verendus, 
Incessuque gravis, reliquos supereminet omnes 
Mole gigantea, mediamque exsurgit in ulnam.”’ 

The Latin poems of Addison were greatly and justly 
admired both at Oxford and Cambridge, before his name 
had ever been heard by the wits who thronged the coffee- 
houses round Drury-Lane theatre. In his twenty-second 

ear, he ventured to appear before the public as a writer cf 

nglish verse. He addressed some complimentary lines to 
Dryden, who, after many triumphs and many reverses, had 
at length reached a secure and lonely eminence among the 
literary men of thatage. Dryden appears to have been much 
gratified by the young scholar’s praise ; and an interchange of 
civilities and good offices followed. Addison was probably 
introduced by Dryden to Congreve, and was certainly pre- 
sented by Congreve to Charles Montague, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the Whig party 
in the House of Commons. 

At this time Addison seemed inclined to devote himself 
to poetry. He published a translation of part of the fourth 
Georgic, Lires to King William, and other performances of 
equal value, that is to say, of no value at all. But in those 
days, the public was in the habit of receiving with applause 

ieces which would now have little chance of obtaining the 
Newaisoie prize or the Seatonian prize. And the reason is 
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obvious. The heroic couplet was then the favorite meastire. 
The art of arranging words in that measure, so that the lines 
may flow smoothly, that the accents may fall correctly, that 
the rhymes may strike the ear strongly, and that there may 
be a pause at the end of every distich, is an art as mechani- 
cal as that of mending a kettle or shoeing a horse, and may 
be learned by any human being who has sense enough to 
learn. But, like other mechanical arts, it was gradually 
improved by means of many experiments and many failures. 
It was reserved for Pope to discover the trick, to make him- 
self complete master of it, and to teach it to everybody else. 
From the time when his Pastorals appeared, heroic versifi- 
cation became matter of rule and compass ; and, before long, 
all artists were on a level. Hundreds of dunces who never 
blundered on one happy thought or expression were able to 
write reams of couplets which, as far as euphony was con- 
cerned, could not he distinguished from those of Pope him- . 
self, and which very clever writers of the reign of Charles 
the Second, Rochester, for example, or Marvel, or Oldham, 
would have contemplated with admiring despair. 

Ben Jonson was a great man, Hoole a very small man. 
But Hoole, coming after Pope, had learned how to manufac- 
ture decasyllable verses, and poured them forth by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, all as well turned, as smooth, 
and as like each other as the blocks which have passed 
through Mr. Brunel’s mill in the dockyard at Portsmouth. 
Ben’s heroic couplets resemble blocks rudely hewn out by 
an unpractised hand with a blunt hatchet. Takeasaspeci- 
men his translation of a celebrated passage in the Alneid : 


““This child our parent earth, stirred up with spite 
Of all the gods, brought forth, and, as some write, 
She was last sister of that giant race 
That sought to scale Jove’s court, right swift of pace 
And swifter far of wing, a monster vast 
And dreadful. Look, how many plumes are placed 
On her huge corpse, somany waking eyes 
Stick underneath, and, which may stranger rise 
In the report, as many tongues she wears.” 


Compare with these jagged misshapen distichs the neat 
fabric which Hoole’s machine produces in unlimited abun- 
dance. We take the first lines on which we open in his ver- 
sion of Tasso. ‘They are neither better nor worse than the 
rest : ; 

“O thou, whoe’er thou art, whose steps are led, 


By choice or fate, these lonely shores to tread, 
No greater wonders east or west can boast 
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Than yon small island on the pleasing coast. 
If e’er thy sight would blissful scenes explore 
The current pass, and seek the further shore.” 


Ever since the time of Pope there has been a glut of 
fines of this sort, and we are now as little disposed to ad- 
mire a man for being able to write them, as for being able 
to write his name. But in the days of William the Third 
such versification was rare; and a rhymer who had any skill 
in it passed for a great poet, just as in the dark ages a per- 
son who could write his name passed for a great clerk. Ac 
cordingly, Duke, Stepney, Granville, Walsh, and others, 
whose only title to fame was that they said in tolerable 
metre what might have been as well said in prose, or what 
was not worth saying at all, were honored with marks of 
distinction which ought to be reserved for genius. With 
these Addison must have ranked, if he had not earned true 
and lasting glory by performances which very little resem- 
bled his juvenile poems. 

Dryden was now busied with Virgil, and obtained from 
Addison a critical preface to the Georgics. In return for 
this service, 2nd for other services of the same kind, the 
veteran poet, in the postscript to the translation of the 
Afneid, complimented his young friend with great liberality, 
and indeed with more liberality than sincerity. He affected 
to be afraid that his own performance would not sustain a 
comparison with the version of the fourth Georgic, by “the 
most ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford.” ‘“ After his bees,” 
added Dryden, “my latter swarm is scarcely worth the hiv- 
m ee 
“The time had now arrived when it was necessary for 
Addison to choose a calling. Everything seemed to point 
his course towards the clerical profession. His habits were 
regular, his opinions orthodox. His college had large ecvle- 
siastical preferment in its gift, and boasts that it has given 
at least one bishop to almost every see in England. Dr. 
Lancelot Addison held an honorable place in the Church, 
and had set his heart on seeing his son a clergyman. It is 
clear, from some expressions in the young man’s rhymes, 
that his intention was to take orders. But Charles Mon- 
tague interfered. Montague had first brought himself into 
notice by verses, well timed and not contemptibly written, 
but never, we think, rising above mediocrity. Fortunately 
for himself and for his country, he early quitted poetry, in 
which he could never have attained a rank as high as that 
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of Dorset or Rochester, and turned his mind to official and 
parliamentary business. It is written that the ingenious 
person who undertook to instruct Rasselas, prince of Abys- 
sinia, in the art of flying, ascended an eminenve, waved his 
wings, sprang into the air, and instantly dropped into the 
lake. But it is added that the wings, which were unable tc 
support him through the sky, bore him up effectually as soon 
as he was in the water. This is no bad type of the fate of 
Charles Montague, and of men like him. When he at 
tempted to soar into the regions of poetical invention, he 
altogether failed; but, as soon as he had descended from 
that ethereal elevation into a lower and grosser element, his 
talents instantly raised him above the mass. He became a 
distinguished financier, debater, courtier, and party lea ler. 
He still retained his fondness for the pursuits of his early 
days; but he showed that fondness not by wearying the 
public with his own feeble performances, but by discovering 
and encouraging literary excellence in others. A crowd of 
wits and poets, who would easily have vanquished him as a 
competitor, revered him as a judge anda patron. In his 
plans for the encouragement of learning, he was cordially 
supported by the ablest and most virtuous of his colleagues, 
Lord Chancellor Somers. Though both these great states- 
men had a sincere love of letters, it was not solely from a 
love of letters that they were desirous to enlist youths of 
high intellectual qualifications in the public service. The 
Revolution had altered the whole system of government. 
Before that event the press had been controlled by censors, 
and the Parliament had sat only two months in eight yeers. 
Now the press was free, and had begun to exercise unpre 
cedented influence on the public mind. Parliament met 
annually and sat long. The chief power in the State had 
passed to the House of Commons. At such a conjuncture, 
tt was natural that literary and oratorical talents should rise 
in value. There was danger that a Government which ne 
glected such talents might be subverted by them. It was 
therefore, a profound and enlightened policy which led Mon- 
tague and Somers to attach such talents to the Whig party, 
by the strongest ties both of interest and of gratitude. 

It is remarkable that in a neighboring country, we have 
recently seen similar effects follow from similar causes. 
The revolution of July, 1830, established representative gov- 
ernment in France. The men of letters instantly rose to 
the highest importance in the state. At the present mo. 
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ment most of the persons whom we see at the head both of 
the Administration and of the Opposition, have been Pro- 
fessors, Historians, Journalists, Poets. The influence of the 
literary class in England, during the generations which fol- 
lowed the Revolution, was great, but by no means so great 
as it has lately been in France. For, in England, the aris- 
tocracy of intellect had to contend with a powerful and 
deeply rooted aristocracy of a very different kind. France 
had no Somersets and Shrewsburies to keep down her Ad. 
disons and Priors. 

It was in the year 1699, when Addison had just com- 
pleted his twenty-seventh year, that the course of his life 
was finally determined. Both the great chiefs of the Min- 
istry were kindly disposed towards him. In_ political 
opinions he already was what he continued to be through 
life, a firm, though a moderate Whig. He had addressed 
the most polished and vigorous of his early English lines to 
Somers, and had dedicated to Montague a Latin poem, truly 
Virgilian, both in style and rhythm, on the peace of Rys- 
wick. The wish of the young poet’s great friends was, it 
should seem, to employ him in the service of the crown 
abroad. But an intimate knowledge of the French language 
was a qualification indispensable to a diplomatist; and this 
qualification Addison had not acquired. It was, therefore, 
thought desirable that he should pass some time on the Con- 
tinent in preparing himself for official employment. His own 
means were not such as would enable him to travel: but a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year was procured for 
him by the interest of the Lord Chancellor. It seems to 
have been apprehended that some difficulty might be started : 
by the rulers of Magdalene College. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wrote in the strongest terms to Hough. The 
State—such was the purport of Montague’s letter—could 
not, at that time, spare to the Church such a man as Addison. 
Too many high civil posts were already occupied by adven- 
turers, who, destitute of every liberal art and sentiment, at 
once pillaged and disgraced the country which they pretended 
to serve. It had become necessary to recruit for the public 
service from a very different class, from that class of which 
Addison was the representative. The close of the Minister’s 
letter was remarkable. “Iam called,” he said, “an enemy 
of the Church. But I will never doit any other injury than 
keeping Mr. Addison out of it.” 

This interference was successful; and, in the summer of 
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1699, Addison, made a rich man by his pension, and still 
retaining his fellowship, quitted his beloved Oxford, and set 
out on his travels. He crossed from Dover to Calais, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and was received there with great kindness 
and politeness by a kinsman of his friend Montague, Charles 
Earl of Manchester, who had just been appointed Ambas- 
sador to the Court of France. ‘The Countess, a Whig and a 
toast, was probably as gracious as her lord; for Addison 
long retained an agreeable recollection of the impression 
which she at this time made on him, and, in some lively 
lines written on the glasses of the Kit Cat Club, described 
the envy which her cheeks, glowing with the genuine bloom 
of England, had excited among the painted beauties of Ver- 
sailles. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was at this time expiating the vices 
of his youth by a devotion which had no root in reason, and 
bore no fruit of charity. The servile literature of France 
had changed its character to suit the changed character of 
the prince. No book appeared that had not an air of sanc- 
tity. Racine, who was just dead, had passed the close of 
his life in writing sacred dramas ; and Dacier was seeking 
for the Athanasian mysteries in Plato. Addison described 
this state of things in a short but lively and graceful letter 
to Montague. Another letter, written about the same time 
to the Lord Chancellor, conveyed the strongest assurances 
of gratitude and attachment. ‘*The only return I can 
make to your Lordship,” said Addison, ‘‘ will be to apply 
myself entirely to my business.” With this view he quitted 
Paris and repaired to Blois, a place where it was supposed 
that the French language was spoken in its highest purity, 
and where not a single Englishman could be found. Here 
he passed some months pleasantly and profitably. Of his 
way of life at Blois, one of his associates, an Abbé named 
‘Philippeaux, gave an account to Joseph Spence. If this ac- 
count is to be trusted, Addison studied much, mused much, 
talked little, had fits of absence, and either had no love af- 
fairs, or was too discreet to confide them to the Abbé. <A 
man who, even when surrounded by fellow countrymen and 
fellow students, had always been remarkably shy and silent, 
was not likely to be loquacious in a foreign tongue, and 
among foreign companions. But it is clear from Addison’s 
letters, some of which were long after published in the 
Guardian, that, while he appeared to be absorbed in his own 
meditations, he was really observing I'rench society with that 
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keen and sly, yet not ill-natured side glance, which was pe. 
culiarly his own. 

From Blois he returned to Paris; and, having now mas. 
tered the French language, found great pleasure in the 
society of French philosophers and poets. He gave an ac- 
count, in a ietter to Bishop Hough, of two highly interesting 
sonversations, one with Malbranche, the other with Boileau. 
Malbranche expressed great partiality for the English, and 
extolled the genius of Newton, but shook his head when 
Hobbes was mentioned, and was indeed so unjust as to call 
the author of the Leviathan a poor silly creature. Addi- 
son’s modesty restrained him from fully relating, in his let- 
ter, the circumstances of his introduction to Boileau. Boi- 
leau, having survived the friends and rivals of his youth, 
old, deaf, and melancholy, lived in retirement, seldom went 
either to Court or to the Academy, and was almost inacces- 
sible to strangers. Of the English, and of English litera- 
ture he knew nothing. He had hardly heard the name 
of Dryden. Some of our countrymen, in the warmth of 
their patriotism, have asserted that this ignorance must have 
been affected. We own that we see no ground for such a 
supposition. English literature was to the French of the 
age of Lewis the Fourteenth what German literature was tc 
our own grandfathers. Very few, we suspect, of the ac- 
complished men who, sixty or seventy years ago, used to 
dine in Leicester Square with Sir Joshua, or at Streatham 
with Mrs. Thrale, kad the slightest notion that Wieland was 
one of the first wits and poets, and Lessing, beyond all dis- 
pute, the first critic in Europe. Boileau knew just as little 
about the Paradise Lost, and about Absalom and Ahitophel ; 
but he had read Addison’s Latin poems, and admired them 
greatly. They had given him, he said, quite a new notion 
of the state of learning and taste among the English. John 
gon will have it that these praises were insincere. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” says he, “is better known of Boileau than that he nad 
an injudicious and peevish eontempt of modern Latin; and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the effect of 
his civility rather than approbation.” Now, nothing is bet- 
ter known of Boileau than that he was singularly sparing cf 
compliments. We do not remember that either friendship 
or fear ever induced him to bestow praise on any compo: 
sition which he did not approve. On literary questions, his 
caustic, disdainful, and self-confident spirit rebelled against 
that authority to which everything else in France bowed 
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down. He had the spirit to tell Lewis the Fourteenth firmly 
and even rudely, that his Majesty knew nothing about 
poetry, and admired verses which were detestable. What 
was there in Addison’s position that could induce the satir- 
ist, whose stern and fastidious temper had been the dread 
of two generations, to turn sycophant for the first and last 
time? Nor was Boileau’s contempt of modern Latin either 
injudicious or peevish. He thought, indeed, that no poem 
of the first order would ever be written in a dead lan- 
guage. And did hethink amiss? Has not the experience of 
centuries confirmed his opinion? Boileau also thought it 
probable that, in the best modern Latin, a writer of the Au- 
gustan age would have detected ludicrous improprieties. 
And who can think otherwise? What modern scholar can 
honestly declare that he sees the smallest impurity in the 
style of Livy ? Yet is it not certain that, in the style 
of Livy, Pollio, whose taste had been formed on the 
banks of the Tiber, detected the inelegant idiom of the Po? 
Has any modern scholar understood Latin better than 
Frederic the Great understood French? Yet is it not no- 
torious that Frederic the Great, after reading, speaking, 
writing French, and nothing but French, during more than 
half a century, after unlearning his mother tongue in order 
to learn French, after living familiarly during many years 
with French associates, could not, to the last, compose in 
French, without imminent risk of committing some mistake 
which would have moved a smile in the literary circles of 
Paris? Do we believe that Erasmus and Fracastorius 
wrote Latin as well as Dr. Robertson and Sir Walter Scott 
wrote English? And are there not in the Dissertation on 
India, the last of Dr. Robertson’s works, in Waverley, in 
Marmion, Scotticisms at which a London apprentice would 
langh? But does it follow, because we think thus, that we 
can find nothing to admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, or 
in the playful elegiacs of Vincent Bourne? Surely not. 
Nor was Boileau so ignorant or tasteless as to be incapable 
of appreciating good modern Latin. In the very letter to 
which Johnson alludes, Boileau says—“Ne croyez pas 
pourtant que je veuille par 1a blamer les vers Latins que 
vous m’avez envoyés d’un de vos illustres académiciens. Je 
‘es ai trouvés fort beaux, et dignes de Vida et de Sannazar, 
mais non pas d’Horace et de Virgile.’ Several poems, in 
modern Latin, have been praised by Boileau quite as liner. 
ally as it was his habit to praise anything. He says, tor 
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example, of the Pére Fraguier’s epigrams, that Catullus 
seems to have come to life again. But the best proof that 
Boileau did not feel the undiscerning contempt for modern 
Latin verses which has been imputed to him, is, that he wrote 
and published Latin verses in several metres. Indeed it hap- 
pens, curiously enough, that the most severe censure ever. 
pronounced by him on modern Latin is conveyed in Latin 
Yexameters. We allude to the fragment which begins— 
“Quid numeris iterum me balbutire Latinis, 

Longe Alpes citra natum de patre Sicambro, 

Musa, jubes ?” 

For these reasons we feel assured that the praise which 
Boileau bestowed on the Machine Gesticulantes, and the 
Gerano-Pygmeomachia, was sincere. He certainly opened 
himself to Addison with a freedom which was a sure indi- 
cation of esteem. Literature was the chief subject of con- 
versation. The old man talked on his favorite theme 
much and well, indeed, as his young hearer thought, incom- 
parably well. Boileau had undoubtedly some of the qualities 
of a great critic. He wanted imagination; but he had 
strong sense. His literary code was formed on narrow 
principles; but in applying it, he showed great judgment 
amd penetration. In mere style, abstracted from the ideas 
of which style is the garb, his taste was excellent. He was 
well acquainted with the great Greek writers ; and, though 
anable fully to appreciate their creative genius, admired the 
majestic simplicity of their manner, and had learned from 
them to despise bombast and tinsel. It is easy, we think, 
to discover in the Spectator and the Guardian, traces of the 
influence, in part salutary and in part pernicious, which the 
mind of Boileau had on the mind of Addison. 

While Addison was at Paris, an event took place which 
made that capital a disagreeable residence for an English- 
man and a Whig. Charles, second of the name, King of 
Spain, died ; and bequeathed his dominions to Philip, Duke’ 
of Anjou, a younger son of the Dauphin. The King of 
France, in direct violation of his engagements, both with 
Great Britain and with the States-General, accepted the be- 
quest on behalf of his grandson. The house of Bourbon 
was at the summit of human grandeur. England had been 
outwitted, and found herself in asituation at once degrading 
and perilous. The people of France, not presaging the 
calamities by which they were destined to expiate the per- 
fidy of their sovereign. went.mad with pride and delight. 
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Every man looked as if a great estate had just been eft 
him. “The French conversation,” says Addison, “ begins 
to grow insupportable ; that which was before the vainest 
nation in the world is now worse than ever.” Sick of the 
arrogant exultation of the Parisians, and probably foresee- 
ing that tl 2 peace between France and England could not 
be of long duration, he set off for Italy. 

In December, 1700, * he embarked at Marseilles. As he 
glided along the Ligurian coast, he was delighted by the 
sight of myrtles and olive trees, which retained their verdure 
under the winter solstice. Soon, however, he encountered 
one of the black storms of the Mediterranean. The captain 
of the ship gave up all for lost, and confessed himself to a 
capuchin who happened to be on board. The English 
heretic, in the mean time, fortified himself against the ter- 
rors of death with devotions of a very different kind. How 
strong an impression this perilous voyage made on him, a 
pears from the ode, “‘ How are thy servants blest, O Lord!” 
which was long after published in the Spectator. After 
some days of discomfort and danger, Addison was glad to 
land at Savona, and to make his way, over mountains where 
no road had yet been hewn out by art, to the city of Genoa. 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own Doge, and by the 
nobles whose names were inscribed on her Book of Gold, 
Addison made a short stay. He admired the narrow streets 
overhung by long lines of towering palaces, the walls rich 
with frescoes, the gorgeous temple of the Annunciation, and 
the tapestries whereon were recorded the long glories of the 
house of Doria. Thence he hastened to Milan, where he 
contemplated the Gothic magnificence of the cathedral with 
more wonder than pleasure. He passed Lake Benacus while 
a gale was blowing, and saw the waves raging as they raged 
when Virgil looked upon them. At Venice, then the gayest 
spot in Europe, the traveller spent the Carnival, the gayest 
season of the year, in the midst of masques, dances, and ser- 
enades. Here he was at once diverted and provoked by 
the absurd dramatic pieces which then disgraced the Italian 
stage. To one of those pieces, however, he was indebted 
for a valuable hint. THe was present when a ridiculous play 
on the death of Cato was performed. Cato, it seems, was 

* Tt is strange that Addison should, in the first line of his travels, have mis- 
dated his departure from Marseilles by a whole year, and still:more strange that 
this slip of the pen, which throws the whole narrative into inextricable con- 


fusion, should have been repeated in a succession of editions, and never detected 
by Tickell or by Hurd, : : 
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in love with a daughter of Scipio. The lady had given her 
heart to Cesar. The rejected lover determined to destroy 
himself. He appeared seated in his library, a dagger in h's 
hand, a Plutarch and a Tasso before him; and, in this 
position, he pronounced a soliloquy before he struck the 
blow. We are surprised that so remarkable a circumstance 
as this should have escaped the notice of all Addison’s biog- 
raphers. There cannot, we vonceive, be the smallest doubt 
(that this scene, in spite of its absurdities and anachronisms, 
struck the traveller’s imagination, and suggested to him the 
thought of bringing Cato on the English stage. It is weil 
known that about this time he began his tragedy, and that 
finished the first four acts before he returned to Eng. 
and. 

On his way from Venice to, Rome, he was drawn some 
miles out of the beaten road by a wish to see the smallest 
independent state in Exrope. Ona rock where the snow 
still lay, though the Italian spring was now far advanced, 
was perched the little fortress of San Marino. The roads 
which led to the secluded town were so bad that few travel. 
lers had ever visited it, and none had ever published an 
account of it. Addison could not suppress a good-uaturcd 
smile at the simple manners and institutions of this singular 
community. But he observed with the exultation of a 
Whie. that the rude mountain tract whick formed the terri- 
tory oi the republic swarmed with an honest, healthy, and 
contented peasantry, while the rich plain which surrounded 
the metropolis of civil and spiritual tyranny was scarcely 
less desolate than the uncleared wilds of America. 

At Rome Addison remained on his first visit only long 
enough to catch a glimpse of St. Peter’s and of the Pantheon. 
His haste is the more extraordinary because the Holy Weck 
was close at hand. He has given no hint which ean enable 
ug to pronounce why he chose to fly from a spectacle which 
every year allures from distant regions persons of far less 
‘taste and sensibility than his. Possibly, travelling, as he 
did, at the charge of a Government distinguished by its en- 
mity to the Church of Rome, he may have thought that it 
would be imprudent in him to assist at the most magnificent 
rite of that Church. Many eyes would be upen him ; and 
he might find it difficult to behave in such a manner as to 
give offence neither to his patrons in England, nor to those 
among whom he resided. Whatever his motives may have 
been, he turned his back on the most august and affecting 
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geremony which is known among men, and posted along the 
Appian way to Naples. : 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perhaps, its 
chief attractions. The lovely bay and the awful mountain 
were indeed there. But a farmhouse stood on the theatre 
of Herculaneum, and rows of vines grew over the streets of 
Pompeii. The temples of Pestum had not indeed been 
“idden from the eye of man by any great convulsion of 
nature; but, strange to say, their existence was a secret 
even to artists and antiquaries. Though situated within a 
few hours’ journey of a great capital, where Salvator had 
not long before painted, and where Vico was then lecturing, 
those noble remains were as little known to Europe as the 
ruined cities overgrown by the forests of Yucatan. What 
was to be seen at Naples, Addison saw. He climbed Vesu- 
vius, explored the tunnel of Posilipo, and wandered among 
the vines and almond trees of Capree. But neither the 
wonders of nature, nor those of art, could so occupy his 
attention as to prevent him from noticing, though cursorily, 
the abuses of the government and the misery of the people. 
The great kingdom which had just descended to Philip the 
Fifth, was in a state of paralytic dotage. Even Castile and 
Aragon were sunk in wretchedness. Yet, compared with 
the Italian dependencies of the Spanish crown, Castile and 
Aragon might be called prosperous. It is clear that all the 
observations which Addison made in Italy tended to con- 
firm him in the political opinions which he had adopted at 
home. To the last, he always spoke of foreign travel as the 
best cure for Jacobitism. In his Freeholder, the Tory fox- 
hunter asks what travelling is good for, except to teach a 
man to jabber French, and to talk against passive obedi- 
ence. 

From Naples, Addison returned to Rome by sea, along 
ene coast which his favorite Virgil had celebrated. The 
felueca passed the headland where the oar and trumpet wer 
placed by the Trojan adventurers on the tomb of Misenus, 
and anchored at night under the shelter of the fabled pre. 
montory of Circe. The voyage ended in the Tiber, still 
overhung with dark verdure, and still turbid with yellow 
wad, as when it met the eyes of Alneas. From the ruined 
port of Ostia, the stranger hurried to Rome;‘and at Rome 
he remained during those hot and sickly months when, even 
in the Augustan age, all who could make their escape filed 
frum mad dogs and from streets black with funerals, te 
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gather the first figs of the season in the country. It is prob. 
able that, when he, long after, poured forth in verse his 
gratitude to the Providence which had enabled him to breathe 
unhurt in tainted air, he was thinking cf the August and 
September which he had passed at Rome. 

It was not till the latter end of Octcber that he tore him- 
self away from the masterpieces of ancient and modern art 
which are collected in the city so long the mistress of the 
world. He then journeyed northward, passed through 
Sienna, and for a moment forgot his prejudices in favor of 
classic architecture as he looked on the magnificent cathedral. 
At Florence he spent some days with the Duke of Shrews. 

‘bury, who, cloyed with the pleasures of ambition, and impa- 
tient of its pains, fearing both parties, and loving neither, had 
determined to hide in an Italian retreat talents and accom- 
plishments which, if they had been united with fixed principles 
and civil courage, might have made him the foremost man of 
his age. These days, we are told, passed pleasantly ; and we 
can easily believe it. For Addison was a delightful com 
panion when he was at his ease; and the Duke, though he 
seldom forgot that he was a Talbot, bad the invaluable art 
of putting at ease all who came near him. 

Addison gave some time to Florence, and especially to 
the sculptures in the Museum, which he preferred even to 
those of the Vatican. He then pursued his journey through 
a country in which the ravages of the last war were still dis- 
cernible, and in which all men were looking forward with a 
dread to a still fiercer conflict. Eugene had already de- 
scended from the Rheetian Alps, to dispute with Catinat the 
rich plain of Lombardy. The faithless ruler of Savoy was 
still reckoned among the allies of Lewis. England had not 
yet actually declared war against France; but Manchester 
had left Paris; and the negotiations which produced the 
Grand Alliance against the House of Bourbon were in pro- 

ess. Under such circumstances, it was desirable for an 
Foie traveller to reach neutral ground without delay. 
Adidison resolved to cross Mont Cenis. It was December 5 
and the road was very different from that which now re« 
minds the stranger of the power and genius of Napoleon. 
The winter, however, was mild; and the passage was, for 
those times, easy. To this journey Addison alluded when, 
in the ode which we have already quoted, he said that for 
him the Divine goodness had warmed the hoary Alpine hills. 

It was in thn midst of the eternal snow that he composed 
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his Epistle to his friend Montague, now Lord Halifax. That 
Epistle, once widely renowned, is now known only to cu- 
rious readers, and will hardly be considered by those to whom 
it is known asin any perceptible degree heightening Addi- 
son’s fame. It is, however, decidedly superior to any English 
composition which he had previously published. Nay, we 
think it quite as good as any poem in heroic metre which 
appeared during the interval between the death of Dryden 
and the publication of the Essay on Criticism. It contains ~ 
passages as good as the second-rate passages of Pope, and 
would have added to the reputation of Parnell or Prior. 

But, whatever be the literary merits or defects of the 
Epistle, it undoubtedly does honor to the principles and 
spirit of the author. Halifax had now nothing to give. He 
had fallen from power, had been held up to obloquy, had 
been impeached by the House of Commons, and, though his 
Peers had dismissed the impeachment, had, as it seemed, 
little chance of ever again filling high office. The Epistle, 
written at such a time, is one among many proofs that there 
was no mixture of cowardice or meanness in the sauvity and 
moderation which distinguished Addison from all the other 
public men of those stormy times. 

At Geneva, the traveller learned that a partial change of 
ministry had taken place in England, and that the Earl of 
Manchester had become Secretary of State. Manchester 
exerted himself to serve his young friend. It was thought 
advisable that an English agent should be near the person 
of Eugene in Italy ; and Addison, whose diplomatic educa- 
tion was now finished, was the man selected. He was pre- 
paring to enter on his honorable functions, when all his pros- 
pects were for a time darkened by the death of William the 
Third, 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, personal, political, 
and religious, to the Whig party. That aversion appeared in 
the first measures of her reign. Manchester was deprived 
of the seals, after he had held them only a few weeks. 
Neither Somers nor Halifax was sworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Addison shared the fate of his three patrons. His 
hopes of employment in the public service were at an end; 
his pension was stopped; and it was necessary for him to 
support himself by his own exertions. He became tutor to 
a young English traveller, and appears t6 have rambled 
with his pupil over a great part of Switzerland and Germany. 
At this time he wrote his pleasing treatise on Medals. It 
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was not published till after his death; but several distin- 
guished scholars saw the manuscript, and gave just praise 
to the grace of the style, and to the learning and ingenuity 
evinced by the quotations. 

From Germany Addison repaired to Holland, where he 
learned the melancholy news of his father’s death. After 
passing some months in the United Provinces, he returned 
about the close of the year 1703 to England. He was there 
cordially received by his friends, and introduced by them 
- into the Kit Cat Club, a society in which were collected all 
* the various talents and accomplishments which then gave 
lustre to the Whig party. 

Addison was, during some months after his return from 
the Continent, hard pressed by pecuniary difficulties. But 
it was soon in the power of his noble patrons to serve him 
effectually. A political change, ‘silent and gradual, but of 
the highest importance, was in daily progress. ‘The acces- 
sion of Anne had been hailed by the Tories with transports 
of joy and hope; and for a time it seemed that the Whigs 
had fallen never to rise again. The throne was surrounded 
by men supposed to be attached to the prerogative and to 
the Church; and among these none stood so high in the 
favor of the sovereign as the Lord Treasurer Godolphin and 
the Captain General Marlborough. 

The country gentlemen and the country clergymen had 
fully expected that the policy of these ministers would be 
directly opposed to that which had been almost constantly 
followed by William; that the landed interest would be 
favored at the expense of trade ; that no addition would be 
made to the funded debt; that the privileges conceded to 
Dissenters by the late King would be curtailed, if not with- 
drawn; that the war with France, if there must be such a 
war, would, on our part, be almost entirely naval ; and that 
the Government would avoid close connections with foreign 
powers, and, above all, with Holland. 

But the country gentlemen and country clergymen were 
fated to be deceived, not forthe last time. The prejudices 
and passions which raged without control in the vicarages, 
in cathedral closes, and in the manor-houses of fox-hunting 
squires, were not shared by the chiefs of the ministry. 
Those statesmen saw that it was both for the public interest 
and for their own interest, to adopt a Whig policy at least 
as respected the alliances of the country and the conduct of 
the war. But, if the foreign policy of the Whigs were 
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adopted, it was impossible to abstain from adopting alse 
their financial policy. The natural consequences foilowed. 
The rigid Tories were alienated from the Government. 
The votes of the Whigs hecame necessary to it. The votes 
of the Whigs could be secured only by further conces- 
sions; and further concessions the Queen was induced te 
make. 

At the beginning of the year 1704, the state of parties 
Hore a close analogy to the state of parties in 1826. In 
1826, as in 1704, there was a Tory ministry divided into two 
hostile sections. The position of Mr. Canning and his 
friends in 1826 corresponded to that which Marlborough end 
Godolphin occupied in 1704. Nottingham and Jersey were, 
in 1704, what Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland were in 
1826. The Whigs of 1704 were in a situation resembling 
that in which the Whigs of 1826 stood. In 1704, Somers, 
Halifax, Sunderland, Cowper, were not in affice. There 
was no avowed coalition between them and th2 moderate 
Tories. It is probable that no direct communication tend- 
ing to such a coalition had yet taken place; yet all men saw 
that such a coalition was inevitable, nay, that it was already 
half formed. Such, or nearly such, was the state of things 
when tidings arrived of the great battle fought at Blen- 
heim on the 13th August, 1704. By the Whigs the news 
was hailed with transports of joy and pride. No fault, no 
cause of quarrel, could be remembered by them against the 
Commander whose genius had, in one day, changed the face 
of Europe, saved the Imperial throne, humbled the House 
of Bourbon, and secured the Act of Settlement against for- 
eign hostility. The feeling of the Tories was very different. 
They could not indeed, without imprudence, openly express 
regret at an event so glorious to their country; but their 
congratulations were so cold and sullen as to give deep dis- 

ust to the victorious general and his friends. 

Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he 
could spare from business he was in the habit of spending 
at Newmarket or at the card table. But he was not ab- 
solutely indifferent to poetry; and he was too intelligent an 
observer not to perceive that literature was a formidable 
engine of political warfare, and that the great Whig leaders 
had strengthened their party, and raised their character, by 
extending a liberal and judicious patronage fo good writers. 
He was mortified, and not without reason, by the exceeding 
badness of the poems which appeared in honor of the battle 
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of Bienheim. One of these poems has been rescued from 
oblivion by the exquisite absurdity of three lines. 


“Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 
~ And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals.’ 


Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did not 
know. He understood how to negotiate a loan, or remit a 
subsidy : he was also well versed in the history of running 
horses and fighting cocks; but his acquaintance among the 
poets was very small. He consulted Halifax; but Halifax 
affected to decline the office of adviser. He had, he said, 
done his best, when he had power, to encourage men whose 
abilities and acquirements might do honor to their country. 
Those times were over. Other maxims had prevailed. 
Merit was suffered to pine in obscurity; and the public 
money was squandered on the undeserving. “I do know,” 
he added, “a gentleman who would celebrate the battle in 
a manner worthy of the subject ; but I will not name him.” 
Godolphin, who was expert at the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath, and who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that there was too much 
ground for Halifax’s complaints, but that what was amiss 
should in time be rectified, and that in the mean time the 
services of a man such as Halifax had described should be 
liberally rewarded. Halifax then mentioned Addison, but, 
mindful of the dignity as well as of the pecuniary interest 
of his friend, insisted that the Minister should apply in the 
most courteous mauner to Addison himself; and this 
‘Godolphin promised to do. 

- Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs, 
over a small shop in the Haymarket. In this humble 
lodging he was surprised, on the morning which followed 
the conversation between Godolphin and Halifax, by a visit 
from no less a person than the Right Henorable Henry 
Boyle, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterward 
Lord Carleton. This high-born minister had been sent by the 
Lord Treasurer as ambassador to the necdy poet. Addison 
readily undertook the proposed task, a task which, to so 
good a Whig, was probably a pleasure. When the poem 
was little more than half finished, he showed it to Godol- 
phin, who was delighted with it, and particularly with the 
famous similitude of the Angel. Addison was instantly ap- 
pointed to a Commissionership worth about two hundred 
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pounds a year, and was assured that this appointment was 
only an earnest of greater favors. ; 

The Campaign came forth, and was as much admired by 
the public as by the Minister. It pleases us less on the 
whole than the Epistle to Halifax. Yet it undoubtedly 
ranks high among the poems which appeared during the in- 
terval between the death of Dryden and the dawn of Pope’s 
genius. The chief merit of the Campaign, we think, is that 
which was noticed by Johnson, the manly and rational re- 
jection of fiction. The first great poet whose works have 
come down to us sang of wrr long before war became a 
science or a trade. If, in his time, there was enmity be- 
tween two little Greek towns, each poured forth its crowd 
of citizens, ignorant of discipline, and armed with imple- 
ments of labor rudely turned into weapons. On each side 
appeared conspicuous a few chiefs, whose wealth had en- 
abled them to procure good armor, horses, and chariots, 
whose leisure had enabled them to practise military ex- 
ercises. One such chief, if he were a man of great strength, 
agility, and courage, would probably be more formidable 
than twenty common men; and the force and dexterity 
with which he flung his spear might have no inconsiderable 
share in deciding the event of the day. Such were probably 
the battles with which Homer was familiar. But Homer re- 
lated the actions of men of a former generation, of men who 
sprang from the Gods, and communed with the Gods face 
to face, of men, one of whom could with ease hurl rocks 
which two sturdy hinds of a later period would be unable 
even to lift. He therefore naturally represented their mar- 
tial exploits as resembling in kind, but far surpassing in 
magnitude, those of the stoutest and most expert combat- 
ants of his own age. Achilles, clad in celestial armor, 
drawn by celestial coursers, grasping the spear which none 
but himself could raise, driving all Troy and Lycia before 
him, and choking Scamander with dead, was only a mag- 
nificent exaggeration of the real hero, who, strong, fearless, 
accustomed to the use of weapons, guarded by a shield and 
helmet of the best Sidonian fabric and whirled along by 
horses of Thessalian breed, struck down with his own right 
arm foe after foe. In all rude societies similar notions are 
found. There are at this day countries where the Life- 
guardsman Shaw would be considered a8 a much greater 
warrior than the Duke of Wellington. Bonaparte loved 
to describe the astonishment with which the Mamelukes 
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looked at his diminutive figure. Mourad Bey, distinguished 
above all his fellows by his bodily strength, and by the skill 
with which he managed his horse and his sabre, could not 
believe that a man who was scarcely five feet high, and rode 
like a butcher, could be the greatest soldier in Europe. 

Homer’s description of war had therefore as much truth 
as poetry requires. But truth was altogether wanting to the 
performances of those who, writing about battles which had 
scarcely anything in common with the battles of his times, 
servilely imitated his manner. The folly of Silius Italicus, 
in particular, is positively nauseous. He undertook to 
record in verse the vicissitudes of a great struggle between 
generals of the first order: and his narrative is made up of 
the hideous wounds which these generals inflicted with their 
ownhands. Asdrubal flings a spear which grazes the shoul- 
der of the consul Nero; but Nero sends his spear into 
Asdrubal’s side. Fabius slays Thuris and Butes and Maris 
and Arses, and the long-haired Adherbes, and the gigantic 
Thylis, and Sapharus and Monesus, and the trumpeter 
Morinus. Hannibal runs Perusinus through the groin with 
a stake, and breaks the backbone of Telesinus witha huge 
stone. ‘This detestable fashion was copied in modern times, 
and continued to prevail down to the age of Addison. 
Several versifiers had described William turning thousands 
to flight by his single prowess, and dyeing the Boyne with 
Trish blood. Nay, so estimable a writer as John Philips, 
the author of the Splendid Shilling, represented Marlbor- 
ough as having won the battle of Blenheim merely by 
strength of muscle and skill in fence. The following lines 
may serve as an example : 


‘Churchill, viewing where 
Yhe violence of Tallard most prevailed, 
Came to oppose his slaughtering arm. With speed 
Precipitate he rode, urging his way 
O’er hills of gasping heroes, and fallen steeds 
Rolling in death. Destruction, grim with blood, 
Attends his furious course. Around his head 
The glowing balls play innocent, while he 
With dire impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
Among the flying Gauls. In Gallic blood 
He dyes his reeking sword, and strews the ground 
With headless ranks. What can they do? Or how 
Withstand his wide-destroying sword ?” 


Addison, with excellent sense and taste, departed from 
this ridiculous fashion. He reserved his praise for the 
qualities which made Marlborough truly great, energy, 
sagacity, military science. But, above all, the poet extolled 
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the firmness of that mind which, in the midst of confusion, 
uproar, and slaughter, examined and disposed everything 
with the serene wisdom of a higher intelligence. 

Here it was that he introduced the famous comparison 
of Marlborough to an Angel guiding the whirtwind. We 
will not dispute the general justice of Johnson’s remarks 
on this passage. But we must point out one circumstance 
which appears to have escaped all the critics. The extraor- 
dinary effect which the simile produced when it firsi” 
appeared, and which to the following generation seemed 
inexplicable, is doubtless to be chiefly attributed to a line 
which most readers now regard us a feeble parenthesis, 


‘Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia pass’d.”” 


Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of the storm. The great 
tempest of November, 1703, the only tempest which in our 
latitude has equalled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had 
left a dreadful recollection in the minds of all men. No 
other tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a 
parliamentary address or of a public fast. Whole fleets had 
been cast away. Large mansions had been blown down 
One Prelate had been buried beneath the ruins of his palace. 
London and Bristol had presented the appearance of cities 
jst sacked. Hundreds of families were still in mourning. 
he prostrate trunks of large trees, and the ruins of houses 
still attested, in all the southern counties, the fury of the 
blast. The popularity which the simile of the angel enjoyed 
among Addison’s contemporaries, has always seemed to us 
to be a remarkable instance of the advantage which, in 
rhetoric and poetry, the particular has over the general. 
Soon after the Campaign, was published Addison’s nar- 
rative of his Travels in Italy. The first effect produced by 
this Narrative was disappointment. The crowd of readers 
who expected politics and scandal, speculations on the pro 
jects of Victor Amadeus, and anecdotes about the jollities 
of convents and the amours of cardinals and nuns, were 
confounded by finding that the writer’s mind was much more 
‘occupied by the war between the Trojans and Rutulians 
than by the war between France and Austria; and that he 
seemed to have heard no scandal of later date than the 
gallantries of the Empress Faustina. In time, however, 
the judgment of the many was overruled by that of the few, 
and, before the book was reprinted, it was so eagerly sought 
that it sold for five times the original vrice. It is still read 
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with pleasure: the style is pure and flowing; the classical 
quotations and illusions are numerous and happy ; and we 
are now and then charmed by that singularly humane and 
delicate humor in which Addison excelled all men. Yet 
this agreeable work, even when considered merely as the 
history of a literary tour, may justly be censured on 
account of its faults of omission. We have already said that, 
though rich in extracts from the Latin poets, it contains 
scarcely any references to the Latin orators ard historians. 
We must add, that it contains little, or rather no informa- 
tion, respecting the history and literature of modern Italy. 
To the best of our remembrance, Addison does not mention 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Boiardo, Berni, Lorenzo de’- 
Medici, or Machiavelli. He coldly tells us that at Ferrara he 
saw the tomb of Ariosto, and that at Venice he heard the 
gondoliers sing verses of Tasso. But for Tasso and Ariosto 
he cared far less than for Valerius Flaccus and Sidonius 
Apolinaris. The gentle flow of the Ticin brings a line of 
Silius to his mind. The sulphurous steam of Albula sug- 
gests to him several passages of Martial. But he has not a 
word to say of the illustrious dead of Santa Croce; he 
crosses the wood of Ravenna without recollecting the Spec- 
tre Huntsman, and wanders up and down Rimini without 
one thought of Francesca. At Paris be had eagerly sought 
an introduction to Boileau; but he seems not to have been 
at all aware that at Florence he was in the vicinity of a poet 
with whom Boileau could not sustain a comparison, of the 
greatest lyric poet of modern times, Vincenzio Filicaja. 
This is the most remarkable, because Filicaja was the favor- 
ite poet of the accomplished Somers, under whose protec. 
tion Addison travelled, and to whom the account of the 
Travels is dedicated. The truth is, that Addison knew 
little and cared less, about the literature of modern Italy. 
His favorite models were Latin. His favorite critics were 
French. Half the Tuscan poetry that he had read seemed 
to him monstrous, and the other half tawdry. ; 
His Travels were followed by the lively Opera of Rosa- 
mond. The piece was ill set to music, and therefore failed 
on the stage, but it completely succeeded in print, and is in-’ 
deed excellent in its kind. The smoothness with which the 
verses glide, and the elasticity with which they bound, is, to 
our ears at least, very pleasing. We are inclined to think 
that if Addison had left heroic couplets to Pope, and blank 
verse to Rowe, and had employed himself in writing airy 
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and spirited songs, his reputation as a poet would have 
stood far higher than it now does. Some years after his 
death, Rosamond was set to new music by Doctor Arne ; 
and was performed with complete success. Several pas- 
sages long retained their popularity, and were daily sung, 
during the latter part of George the Second’s reign, at all 
the harpsichords in England. 

While Addison thus amused himself, his prospects, and 
the prospects of his party, were constantly becoming bright- 
er and brighter. In the spring of 1705 the ministers were 
freed from the restraint imposed by a House of Commons 
in which Tories of the most perverse class had the ascen- 
dency. The elections were favorable to the Whigs. The 
coalition which had been tacitly and gradually formed was 
now openly avowed. ‘The Great Seal was given to Cowper. 
Somers and Halifax were sworn of the Council. Halifax was 
sent in the following year to carry the decoration of the 
order of the garter to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, and 
was accompanied on this honorable mission by Addison, who 
had just been made Under Secretary of State. The Secre- 
tary of State under whom Addison first served was Sir 
Charles Hedges, a Tory. But Hedges was soon dismissed 
to make room for the most vehement of Whigs, Charles, Earl 
of Sunderland. In every department of the state, indeed, 
the High Churchmen were compelled to give place to their 
opponents. At the close of 1707, the Tories who still re- 
mained in office strove to rally, with Harley at their head. 
But the attempt, though favored by the Queen, who had 
always been a 'lory at heart, and who had now quarrelled 
with the Duchess of Marlborough, was unsuccessful. The 
time was not yet. ‘he Captain General was at the height 
of popularity and glory. The Low Church party had a 
majority in Parhament. The country squires and rectors, 
though occasionally uttering a savage growl, were for the 
most part in a state of torpor, which lasted till they were 
rotsed into activity, and indeed into madness, by the pros- 
ecution of Sacheverell. Harley and his adherents were 
compelled to retire. The victory of the Whigs was com- 
plete. At the general election of 1708, their strength in the 
House of Commons became irresistible; and before the end 
of that year, Somers was made Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, and Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Addison sat for Malmesbury in the House of Commons 
which was elected in 1703. But the House of Commons 
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was not the field for him. _ The bashfulness of his nature 
made his wit and eloquence useless in debate. He once 
rose, but could not overcome his diffidence, and ever after 
remained silent. Nobody can think it strange that a great 
writer should fail as a speaker. But many, probably, will 
think it strange that Addison’s failure as a speaker should 
have had no unfavorable effect on his success asa politician. 
In our time, a man of high rank and great fortune might, 
though speaking very tittle and very ill, hold a considerable 
post. Butit would now be inconceivable that a mere ad- 
venturer, a man who, when out of office, must live by his pen, 
should in a few years become successively Under Secretary 
of State, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Secretary of State, 
withouf ‘ome oratorical talent. Addison, w:thout high 
birth, and with little property, rose to a post which Dukes, 
the heads of the great houses of Talbot, Russell, and Ben- 
tinck, have thought it an honor to fill, Without opening 
his lips in debate, he rose to a post, the highest that Chat- 
ham or Fox ever reached. And this he did before he had 
been nine years in Parliament. We must look for the ex- 
planation of this seeming miracle to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which that generation was placed. During the 
interval which elapsed between the time when the Censor- 
ship of the Press ceased, and the time when parliamentary 
proceedings began to be freely reported, literary talents 
were, to a public man, of much more importance, and ora- 
torical talents of much less importance, than in our time 
At present the best way of giving rapid and wide publicity 
to a fact or an argument is to introduce that fact or argue 
ment into a speech made in Parliament If a political tract 
were to appear superior to the Conduct of the Allies, or ta 
the best numbers of the Freeholder, the circulation of such 
\a tract would be languid indeed when compared with the 
circulation of every remarkable word uttered in the deliber 
ations of the legislature. A speech made in the House o! 
Commons at four in the morning is on thirty thousand 
tables before ten. A speech made on the Monday is reac. 
on the Wednesday by multitudes in Antrim and Aberdeer. ; 
shire, Ihe orator, by the help of the shorthand writer, has 
to a great extent superseded the pamphleteer, It was no* 
so in the reign of Anne. The best speech couid then pro- 
duce no effect except on those who heard it. It was only 
by means of the press that the opinion of the public without 
doors could be influenced + and the cpinion of the publi¢ 
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without doors could not but be of the highest importance in 
a country governed by parliaments, and indeed at that time 
governed by triennial parliaments. The pen was therefore 
a more formidable political engine than the tongue. Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox contended only in Parlisment. But 
Walpole and Pulteney, the Pitt and Fox of an earlier period, 
had not done half of what was necessary, when they sat 
down amidst the acclamations of the House of Commons 
They had still to plead their cause before the country, and’ 
this they could only do by means of the press. Their works 
are now forgotten. But it is certain that there were in 
Grub Street few more assiduous scribblers of Thoughts, 
Letters, Answers, Remarks, than these two great chiefs of 
parties. Pulteney, when leader of the Opposition, and 

ossessed of thirty thousand a year, edited the Craftsman. 

Valpole, though not a man of literary habits, was the author 
of at least ten pamphlets, and retouched and corrected many 
more. These facts sufficiently show of how great importance 
literary assistance then was to the contending parties. St. 
John was, certainly, in Anne’s reign, the best Tory speaker ; 
Cowper was probably the best Whig speaker. But it may 
well be doubted whether St. John did so much for the Tories 
as Swift, and whether Cowper did so much for the Whigs 
as Addison. When these things are duly considered, it 
will not be thought strange that Addison should have climbed 
higher in the state than any other Englishman has ever, by 
means merely of literary talents, been able to climb. Swift 
would, in all probability, have climbed as high, if he had not 
been encumbered by his cassock and his pudding sleeves, 
As far as the homage of the great went, Swift had as much 
of it as if he had been Lord Treasurer. 

To the influence which Addison derived from his literary 
talents was added all the influence which arises from char- 
acter. The world, always ready to think the worst of needy 

olitical adventurers, was foreed to make one exception. 
Xestlessness, violence, audacity, laxity of principle, are the 
vices ordinarily attributed to that classof men. But faction 
itself could not deny that Addison had, through all changes 
of fortune, been strictly faithful to his early opinions, and to 
his early friends ; chat his integrity was without stain; that 
his whole deportment indicated a fine sense of the becom- 
ing; that, in the utmost heat of controversy, his zeal was 
tempered by a veyard for truth, numanity, and social de 
corum ; that no outrage cauld ever provoke him to retalia 
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tion unworthy of a Christian and a gentleman; and that his 
only faults were a too sensitive delicacy, and a modesty 
which amounted to bashfulness. 

He was undoubtedly one of the most popular men of his 
time; and much of his popularity he owed, we believe, to 
that very timidity which his friends lamented. That tim- 
idity often prevented him from exhibiting his talents to the 
best advantage. But it propitiated Nemesis. It averted 
that envy which would otherwise have been excited by fame 
so splendid, and by so rapid an elevation. No man is s0 
great a favorite with the public as he who is at once an ob- 
ject of admiration, of respect, and of pity; and such were 
the feelings which Addison inspired. Those who enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing his familiar conversation, declared 
with one voice that it was superior even to his writings. 
The brilliant Mary Montague said, that she had known all 
the wits, and that Addison was the best company in the 
world. The malignant Pope was forced to own, that there 
was a charm in Addison’s talk, which could be found 
nowhere else. Swift, when burning with animosity against 
the Whigs, could not but confess to Stella that, after all, he 
had never known any associate so agreeable as Addison. 
Steele, an excellent judge of lively conversation, said, that 
the conversation of Addison was at once the most polite, and 
the most mirthful, that could be imagined; that it was Ter- 
ence and Catullus in one, heightened by an exquisite some- 
thing which was neither Terence nor Catullus, but Addison 
alone. Young, an excellent judge of serious conversation, 
said, that when Addison was at his ease, he went on in a 
noble strain of thought and language, so as to chain the at 
tention of every hearer. Nor were Addison’s great collo. 
quial powers more admirable than the courtesy and softness 
of heart which appeared in his conversation. At the same 
time, it would be too much to say that he was wholly devoid! 
of the malice which is, perhaps, inseparable from a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. He had one habit which both Swift 
and Stella applauded, and which we hardly know how to 
blame. If his first attempts to set a presuming dunce right 
were ill received, he changed his tone, “assented with civil 
leer,” and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper and deeper 
into absurdity. That such was his practice we should, we 
think, have guessed from his works. The Tatler’s criticisms 
op Mr. Softly’s sonnet, and the Spectator’s dialogue witb 
the politician who is sv zealous for the honor of Lady 
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Q—p—t—s, are excellent specimens of this innocent mis 
chief. 

Such were Addison’s talents for conversation. But his 
rare gifts were not exhibited to crowds or to strangers. As 
soon as he entered a large company, as soon as he saw an 
unknown face, his lips were sealed, and his manners became 
constrained. None who met him only in great assemblies 
would have been able to believe that he was the same man 
who had often kept a few friends listening and laughing 
round a table, from the time when the play ended, till the 
clock of St. Paul’s in Covent Garden struck four. Yet, even 
at sucha table, he was not seen to the best advantage. To 
enjoy his conversation in the highest perfection, it was 
necessary to be alone with him, and to hear him, in his own 
phrase, think aloud. ‘‘ Thereisno such thing,” he used to 
say, ‘‘as real conversation, but between two persons.” 

This timidity, a timidity surely neither ungraceful nor 
unamiable, led Addison into the two most serious faults 
which can with justice be imputed tohim. He found that 
wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect, and was 
therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess. Such 
excess was in that age regarded, even by grave men, as the 
most venial of all peccadilloes, and was so far from being a 
mark of ill-breeding, that it was almost essential to the char- 
acter ofa fine gentleman. But the smallest speck is seen on 
a white ground ; andalmost allthe biographers of Addison 
have said something about this failing. Of any other states- 
man or writer of Queen Anne’s reign, we should no more 
thing of saying that he sometimes took too much wine, than 
that he wore a long wig and a sword. 

To the excessive modesty of Addison’s nature we must 
ascribe another fault which generally arises from a very dif- 
ferent cause.” He became a little too fond of seeing himself 
surrounded by a small circle of admirers, to whom he was 
as a King or rather as a God. All these men were far in- 
ferior to him in ability, and some of them had very serious 
faults. Nor did those faults escape his observation ; for, if 
ever there was an eye that saw through and through men, 
it was the eye of Addison. But with the keenest observa- 
tion, and the finest sense of the ridiculous, he had a large 
charity. The feeling with which he looked on most of his 
humble companions was one of benevolence, shghtly tine- 
tured with contempt. He was at perfect ease in their com- 
pany ; ho was grateful for their devoted attachment; and 
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he loaded them with benefits. Their veneration for him ap- 
pears to have exceeded that with which Johnson was re- 
garded by Boswell, or Warburton by Hurd. It was not in 
the power of adulation to turn such a head, or deprave such 
a heart, as Addison’s. But it must in candor be admitted 
that he contracted some of the faults which can scarcely be 
avoided by any person who is so unfortunate as to be the 
oracle of a small literary coterie. 

One member of this little society was Eustace Budgell, 
a young Templar of some literature, and a distant relation 
of Addison. There was at this time no stain on the charac- 
ter of Budgell, and it is not improbable that his career 
would have been prosperous and honorable, if the life of his 
cousin had been prolonged. But, when the master was laid ~ 
in the grave, the disciple broke loose from all restraint, de- 
scended rapidly from one degree,of vice and misery to an- 
other, ruined his fortune by follies, attempted to repair it 
by crimes, and at length closed a wicked and unhappy life 
by self-murder. Yet, to the last, the wretched man, gam- 
bler, lampooner, cheat, forger, as he was, retained his affec- 
tion and veneration for Addison, and recorded those feel- 
ings in the last lines which he traced before he hid himself 
from infamy under London Bridge. 

Another of Addison’s favorite companions was Ambrose 
Phillipps, a good Whig and a middling poet, who had the 
honor of bringing into fashion a species of composition 
which has been called, after his name, Namby Pamby. But 
the most remarkable members of the little senate, as Pope 
long afterwards called it, were Richard Steele and Thomas 
Tickell. 

Steele had known Addison from childhood. They had 
been together at the Charter House and at Oxford ; but cir- 
‘cumstances had then, for a time, separated them widely. 
‘Steele had left college without taking a degree, had been 
disinherited by a rich relation, had lead a vagrant life, had 
served in the army, had tried to find the philosopher’s stone, 
and had written a religious treatise and several comedies. 
He was one of those people whom it is impossible either to 
hate or to respect. His temper was sweet, his affections 
warm, his spirits lively, his passions strong, and his princi- 
ples weak. His life was spent in sinning and repenting ; in 
inculcating what was right, and doing what was wrong. In 
speculation, he was a man of piety and honor ; in practice he 
was much of the rake and a little of the swindler. He was, 
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however, so good-natured that it was not easy to be serk 
ously angry with him, and that even rigid moralists felt more 
inclined to pity than to blame him, when he diced himself 
into aspunging house or drank himself into a fever. Addison 
regarded Steele with kindness not unmingled with scorn, 
tried, with little success, to keep him out of scrapes, intro- 
duced him to the great, procured a place for him, corrected 
his plays, and, though by no means rich, lent him large 
sums of money. One ofthese loans appears, from a letter 
dated in August, 1708 to have amounted to a thousand 
pounds. These pecuniary transactions probably led to fre- 
quent bickerings. It is said that, on one occasion, Steele’s 
negligence, or dishonesty, provoked Addison to repay him- 
self by the help of a bailiff. We cannot join with Miss 
Aikin in rejecting this story. Johnson heard it from Savage, 
who heard it from Steele, Few private transactions which 
took place a hundred and twenty years ago, are proved by 
stronger evidence than this. But we can by no means 
agree with those who condemn Addison’s severity. The 
most amiable of mankind may well be moved to indigna- 
tion, when what he has earned hardly, and lent with great 
inconvenience to himself, for the purpose of relieving a 
friend in distress, is squandered with insane profusion. We 
will illustrate our meaning by an example which is not the 
less striking because it is taken from fiction. Dr. Harrison, 
in Fielding’s Amelia, is represented as the most benevolent 
of human beings; yet he takes in execution, not only the 
goods, but the person of his friend Booth. Dr. Harrison 
resorts to this strong measure because he has been in. 
formed that Booth, while pleading poverty as an excuse 
for not paying just debts, has been buying fine jewel- 
ry, and setting up a coach. No person who is well ac- 
quainted with Steele’s life and correspondence car doubt 
that he behaved quiet as ill to Addison as Booth was accused 
of behaving to Dr. Harrison. The real history, we hav 
little doubt, was something like this:—A letter comes to 
Addison, imploring help in pathetic terms, promising refor- 
mation and speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares that he 
has not an inch of candle, ora bushel of coals, or credit with 
the butcher for a shoulder of mutton. Addison is moved. 
Ue determines to deny himself some medals which are 
warting to his series of the Twelve Caesars ; td put off buying 
the new edition of Bayle’s Dictionary ; and to wear his old 
aword and buckles another year. In this way he manages 
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to send a hundred pounds to his friend. The next day he 
calls on Steele, and finds scores of gentlemen and ladies 
assembled. The fiddles are playing. The table is groaning 
under Champagne, Burgundy, and pyramids ot sweetmeats. 
Is it strange that a man whose kindness is thus abused, 
should send sheriff’s officers to reclaim what is due to him ? 

Tickell was a young man, fresh from Oxford, who had 
introduced himself to public notice by writing a most inge- 
nious and graceful little poem in praise of the opera of 
Rosamond. He deserved, and at length attained, the first 
place in Addison’s friendship. For a time Steele and Tick. 
ell were on good terms. But they loved Addison too much 
to love each other, and at length became as bitter enemicva 
as the rival bulls in Virgil. 

At the close of 1708 Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, and appointed Addison Chief Secretary. Addison 
was consequently under the necessity of quitting London 
for Dublin. Besides the chief secretaryship, which was then 
worth about two thousand pounds a year, he obtained a 
patent appointing him keeper of the Irish Records for life, 
with a salary of three or four hundred a year. Budgell ac- 
companied his cousin in the capacity of private Secretary. 

Wharton and Addison had nothing in common but Whig: 
gism. The Lord Lieutenant was not only licentious and 
corrupt, but was distinguished from other libertines and 
jobbers by a callous impudence which presented the strongest 
contrast to the Secretary’s gentleness and delicacy. Many 
parts of the Irish administration at this time appear to 
have deserved serious blame. But against Addison there 
was not amurmur. He long afterwards asserted, what al) 
the evidence which we have ever seen tends to prove, that 
his diligence and integrity gained the friendship of all the 
most considerable persons in Ireland. 

The parliamentary career of Addison in Ireland has, we 
think, wholly escaped the notice of all his biographers. He 
was elected member for the borough of Cavan in the sum. 
mer of 1709; and in the journals of two sessions his name 
frequently occurs. Some of the entries appear to indicate 
that he so far overcame his timidity as to make speeches. 
Nor is this by any means improbable; for the Irish House 
of Commons was a far less formidable audience than the 
English House; and many tongues which were tied by fear 
in the greater assembly became fluent in the smaller 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, from fear of losing the 
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fame gained by his single speech, sat mute at Westminster 
during forty years, spoke with great effect at Dublin when 
he was Secretary to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occurred to 
which he owes his high and permanent rank among British 
writers. As yet his fame rested on performances which, 
though highly respectable, were not built for duration, and 
which would, if he had produced nothing else, have now 
been almost forgotten, on some excellent Latin verses, on 
some English verses which occasionally rose above medi- 
ocrity, and on a book of travels, agreeably written, but not 
indicating any extraordinary powersof mind. These works 
showed him to be a man of taste, sense, and learning. The 
time had come when he was to prove himself a man of 
genius, and to enrich our literature with compositions which 
will live as long as the English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a literary project, 
of which he was far indeed from foreseeing the consequences. 
Periodical papers had during many years been published in 
London. Most of these were political; but in some of them 
questions of morality, taste, and love casuistry had been dis- 
cussed. The literary merit of these works was small indeed ; 
and even their names are now known only to the curious. 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland, at 
the request, it is said, of Addison, and thus had access to 
foreign intelligence earlier and more authentic than was in 
those times within the reach of an ordinary newswriter. 
This circumstance seems to have suggested to him the 
scheme of publishing a periodical paper on a new plan. It 
was to appear on the days on which the post left London for 
the country, which were, in that generation, the Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical representations, and the literary 
gossip of Will’s and of the Grecian. It was also to contain 
remarks on the fashionable topics of the day, compliments 
to beauties, pasquinades on noted sharpers, and criticisms 
on popular preachers. The aim of Steele does not appear toa 
have been at first higher than this. He was not ill qualified 
to conduct the work which he had planned. His public in. 
telligence he drew from the best sources. He knew the town, 
and had paid dear for his knowledge. He had read much 
more than the dissipated men of that time were in the habit 
of reading. He was a rake among scholars, and a scholar 
among rakes. Il style was easy and not incorrect; and, 
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though his wit and humor were of no high order, his gay 
animal spirits imparted to his compositions an air of vivacity 
which ordinary readers could hardly distinguish from comic 
genius. His writings have been well compared to those light 
wines which, though deficient in body and flavor, are yet a 
preasant small drink, if not kept too long, or carried too far. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an imaginary 
person, almost as well known in that age as Mr. Paul Pr 
or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. Swift had assumed the 
rame of Bickerstaff in a satirical pamphlet against Partridge, 
the maker of almanacs. Partridge had been fool enough to 
publish a furiousreply. Bickerstaff had rejoined in a second 
pamphlet stili more diverting than the first. All the wits 
had combined to keep up the joke, and the town was long 
in convulsions of laughter. Steele determined to employ 
the name, which this controversy had made popular; and, 
in 1709, it was announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, 
Astrologer, was about to publish a paper called the Tatler. 

Addison had not been consulted about this scheme: but 
as soon as he heard of it he determined to give his assistance 
The effect of that assistance cannot be better described thai 
in Steele’s own words. “JI fared,” he said, “like a dis 
tressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbor to his aid. 
I was undone by my auxiliary. When I had once called him 
in, I could not subsist without dependence on him.” “ The 
paper,” he says elsewhere, “ was advanced indeed. It was 
raised to a greater thing than I intended it.” 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent across St. 
George’s Channel his first contributions to the Tatler, had 
no notion of the extent and variety of his own powers. He 
was the possessor of a vast mine, rich with a hundred ores. 
But he had been acquainted only with the least precious part 
of his treasures, and had hitherto contented himself with 
producing sometimes copper and sometimes lead, intermin- 
gled with a little silver. All at once, and by mere accident, 
he had lighted on an inexhaustible vein of the finest gold. 

The mere choice and arrangement of his words would 
have sufficed to make his essays classical. For never, not 
even by Dryden, not even by Temple, had the Nnglish lan- 
guage been written with such sweetness, grace, and facility. 
But this was the smallest part of Addison’s praise. Had he 
clothed his thoughts in the half French style of Horace 
Walpole, or in the half Latin style of Dr. Johnson, or in the 
half German jargon of the present day, his genius would 
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have triumphed over aii faults of manner. As a moral sat- 
irist he stands unrivalled. If ever the best Tatlers and 
Spectators were equalled in their own kind, we should be 
inclined to guess that it must have been by the lost come- 
dies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior to 
Cowley or Butler. No single ode of Cowley contains so 
many happy analogies as are crowded into the lines to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; and we would undertake to collect from 
the Spectators as great a number of ingenious illustrations as 
can be found in Hudibras. Thestill higher faculty of inven- 
tion Addison possessed in still larger measure. The numerous 
fictions, generally original, often wild and grotesque, but al- 
ways singularly graceful and happy, which are found in his 
essays, fully entitle him to the rank of a great poet, arank to 
which his metrical compositions give him no claim. As an 
observer of life, of manner, of all the shades of human char- 
acter, he stands in the first class.) And what he observed he 
had the art of communicating in two widely different ways. 
He could describe virtues, vices, habits, whims, as well as 
Clarendon. But he could do something better. He could 
call human beings into existence, and make them exhibit 
themselves. If we wish to find anything more vivid than 
Addison’s best portraits, we must go either to Shakspeare 
or Cervantes. 

But what shall we say of Addison’s humor, of his sense 
of the ludicrous, of his power of awakening that sense in 
others, and of drawing mirth from incidents which occar 
every day, and from little peculiarities of temper and man- 
ner, such as may be found in every man? We feel the 
charm: we give ourselves up to it: but we strive in vain to 
ee it. 

erhaps the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar 
pleasantry is to compare it with the pleasantry of some other 
great satirists. The three most eminent masters of the art 
of ridicule during the eighteenth century, were, we conceive, 
Addison, Swift, and Voltaire. Which of the three had the 
greatest power of moving laughter may be questioned. But. 
each of them, within his own domain, was supreme. 

Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His merriment is 
without disguise or restraint. He gambols; he grins; he 
shakes the sides ; he points the finger ; he turns up the nose; 
he shoots out the tongue. The manner of Swift is the very 
opposite to this, He moves laughter, but never joins in it. 
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He appears in his works such as he appeared in society. All 
the company are convulsed with merriment, while the Dean, 
the author of all the mirth, preserves an invincible gravity, 
and even sourness of aspect, and gives utterance to the most 
eccentric and ludicrous fancies, with the air of a man reads 
-ing the commination service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that of Swift 
as from that of Voltaire. He neither laughs out like the 
French wit, nor, like the Irish wit, throws a double portion 
of severity into his countenance while laughing inwardly ; 
but preserves a look peculiarly his own, a look of demure 
serenity, disturbed only by an arch sparkle of the eye, an 
almost imperceptible elevation of the brow, an almost im- 
perceptible curl of the lip. His tone is never that either of 
a Jack Pudding or of a Cynic. It is that of a gentleman, in 
whom the quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly tem- 
pered by good nature and good breeding. 

We own that the humor of Addison is, in our opinion, 
of a more delicate flavor than the humor of either Swift or 
Voltaire. Thus much, at ieast, is certain, that both Swift 
and Voltaire have been successfully mimicked, and that no 
man has yet been able to mimic Addison. The letter of 
the Abbé Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and im- 
posed, during a long time on the Academicians of Paris. 
There are passages in Arbuthnot’s satirical works which 
we, at least, cannot distinguish from Swift’s best writing. 
But of the many eminent men who have made Addison their 
model, though several have copied his mere diction with 
happy effect, none have beeu able to catch the tone of his 
pleasantry. Inthe World, in the Connoisseur, in the Mir- 
ror, in the Lounger, there are numerous papers written in 
obvious imitation of his Tatlers and Spectators. Most of 
these papers have some merit: many are very lively and 
amusing; but there is not asingle one which could be passed 
off as Addison’s on a critic of the smallest perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison from Swift, 
from Voltaire, from almost all the other great masters of 
ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the moral purity, which 
we find evenin his merriment. Severity, gradually harden- 
ing and darkening into misanthropy, characterizes the works 
of Swift. The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not inhuman ; 
but he venerated nothing. Neither in the masterpieces of 
art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither in the 
Great First Cause nor in the awful enigma of the grave, 
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could he see anything but subjects for drollery. The more 
solemn and august the theme, the more monkey-like was his 
grimacing and chattering. The mirth of Swift is the mirth 
of Mephistophiles; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of 
Puck. If, as Soame Jenyns oddly imagined, a portion of 
the happiness of Seraphim and just men made perfect be 
derived from an exquisite perception of the ludicrous, their 
mirth must surely be none other than the mirth of-Addison ; 
a mirth consistent with tender compassion for all that is 
frail, and with profound reverence for all that is sublime. 
Nothing great, nothing amiable, no moral duty, no doctrine 
of natural or revealed religion, has ever been associated by 
Addison with any degrading idea. His humanity is with- 
out a parallel in literary history. The highest proof of vir- 
tue is to possess boundless power without abusing it. No 
kind of power is more formidable than the power of making 
men ridiculous; and that power Addison possessed in 
boundless measure. How grossly that power was abused 
by Swift and by Voltaire is well known. But of Addison 
it may be confidently affirmed that he has blackened no 
man’s character, nay, that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find in all the volumes which he has left us a 
single taunt which can be called ungenerous or unkind. 
Yet he had detractors, whose malignity might have seemed 
to justify as terrible a revenge as that which men, not su- 

erior to him in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and on 

‘rane de Pompignan. He was a politician; he was the best 
writer of his party; he lived in times of fierce excitement, 
in times when persons of high character and station stooped 
to scurrility such as is now practised only by the basest of 
mankind. Yet no provocation and no example could induce 
him to return railing for railing. 

Of the service which his essays rendered to morality it is 
difficult to speak too highly. It is true, that, when the Tat- 
ler appeared, that age of outrageous profaneness and licen- 
tiousness which followed the Restoration had passed away. 
Jeremy Collier had shamed the theatres into something 
which, compared with the excesses of Etherege and Wych- 
erley, might be called decency. Yet there still lingered 
in the public mind a pernicious notion that there was some 
connection between genius and profligacy, between the do- 
mestic virtues and the sullen formality of the Puritans. 
That error it is the glory of Addison to have dispelled. He 
taught the nation that the faith and the morality of Hale and 
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Tillotson might be found in company with wit more spark. 
ling than the wit of Congreve, and with humor richer than 
the humor of Vanbrugh. So effectually, indeed, did he re- 
tort on vice the mockery which had recently been directed 
against virtue, that, since his time, the open violation of de 
cency has always been considered among us as the mark of 
a fool. And this revolution, the greatest and most salu- 
tary ever effected by any satirist, he accomplished, be it re- 
membered, without writing one personal lampoon. 

In the early contributions of Addison to the Tatler his 
peculiar powers were not fully exhibited. Yet from the 
first, his superiority to all his coadjutors was evident. Some 
of his later Tatlers are fully equal to anything that he ever 
wrote. Among the portraits, we most admire Tom Folio, 
Ned Softly, ana the Political Upholsterer. The proceed- 
ings of the Court of Honor, the Thermometer of Zeal, the 
story of the Frozen Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, are 
excellent specimens of that ingenious and lively species of 
fiction in which Addison excelled all men. There is one 
still better paper of the same class. But though that paper, 
a hundred and thirty-three years ago, was probably thought 
as edifying as one of Smalridge’s sermons, we dare not in- 
dicate it to the squeamish readers of the nineteenth century. 

During the session of Parliament which commenced in 
November 1709, and which the impeachment of Sacheverell 
has made memorable, Addison appears to have resided in 
London. The Tatler was now more popular than any peri- 
odical paper had ever been; and his connection with it was 
generally known. It was not known, however, that almost 
everything good in the Tatler was his. The truth is, that 
the fifty or sixty numbers which we owe to him were not 
merely the best, but so decidedly the best that any five of 
them are more valuable than all the two hundred numbers 
in which he had no share. 

He required, at this time, all the solace which he could 
derive from literary success. The Queen had always dis. 
liked the Whigs. She had during some years disliked the 
Marlborough family. But, reigning by a disputed title, she 

*could not venture directly to oppose herself to a majority 
of both Houses of Parliament; and, engaged as she was in 
a war on the event of which her own Crown was staked, she 
could not venture to disgrace a great and successful gen- 
eral. But at length, in the year 1710, the causes which had 
restrained her from showing her aversion to the Low Church 
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party ceased to operate. The trial of Sacheverell produced 
an outbreak of public feeling scarcely less violent than the 
outbreaks which we can ourselves remember in 1820, and in 
1831. The country gentlemen, the country clergymen, the 
rabble of the towns, were all for once, on the same side. 
It was clear that, if a general election took place before the 
excitement anated, the Tories would have a majority. Th< 
services of Marlborough had been so spiendid that they were 
no longer necessary. The Queen’s throne was secure from 
all attacks on the part of Lewis. Indeed, it seemed much 
more likely that the English and German armies would 
divide the spoils of Versailles and Marli than that a Marshai 
of France would bring back the Pretender to St. James’s. 
The Queen, acting by the advice of Harley, determined to 
dismiss her servants. In June the change commenced. 
Sunderland was the first who fell. The Tories exulted over 
his fall. The Whigs tried, during a few weeks, to persuade 
themselves that her Majesty had acted only from personal 
dislike to the Secretary, and that she meditated no further 
alteration. But, early in August, Godolphin was surprised 
by a letter from Anne, which directed him to break his white 
staff. Even after this event, the irresolution or dissimula- 
tion of Harley kept up the hopes of the Whigs during an- 
other month: and then the ruin became rapid and violent. 
The Parliament was dissolved. The Ministers were turned 
out. The Tories were called to office. The tide of pop- 
ularity ran violently in favor of the High Church party. 
That party, feeble in the late House of Commons, was now 
irresistible. The power which the Tories had thus suddenly 
acquired, they used with blind and stupid ferocity. The 
howl which the whole pack set up for prey and for blood 
appalled even him who had roused and unchained them. 
When, at this distance of time, we calmly review the con- 
duct of the discarded ministers, we cannot but feel a move- 
ment of indignation at the injustice with which they were 
treated. No body of men had ever administered the gov- 
ernment with more energy, ability, and moderation; and 
their success had been propertioned to their wisdom. They 
had saved Holland and Germany. They had himbled 
France. They had, as it seemed, all but torn Spain from 
the house of Bourbon. They had made England the first 

ower in Europe. At home they had united England and 

cotland. They had respected the rights of conscience and 
the liberty of the subjects. They retired, leaving theis 
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country at the height of prosperity and glory, And yet 
they were pursued to their retreat by such a roar of obloquy 
as Was never raised against the government which threw 
away thirteen colonies, or against the government which 
sent a gallant army to perish in the ditches of Walcheren. 

None of the Whigs suffered more in the general wreck 
tnan Addison. He had just sustained some heavy pecun:- 
ary losses, of the nature of which we are imperfectly in- 
crmed, when his Secretaryship was taken from him. Tle 
had reason to believe that he should also be deprived of =he 
small Irish office which he held by patent. He had just re- 
signed his Fellowship. It seems probable that he had 
already ventured to raise his eyes to a great lady, and that, 
while his political friends were in power, and while his own 
fortunes were rising, he had been, in the phrase of the ro- 
mances which were then fashionable, permitted to hope. 
But Mr. Addison, the ingenious writer, and Mr. Addison 
the Chief Secretary, were, in her ladyship’s opinion, two 
very different persons. All these calamities united, how- 
ever, could not disturb the serene cheerfulness of a mind 
conscious of innocence, and rich inits own wealth. He told 
his friends, with smiling resignation, that they ought to ad- 
mire his philosophy, that he had lost at once his fortune, 
his place, his fellowship and his mistress, that he must think 
of turning tutor again, and yet that his spirits were as good 
ag ever. : 

He had one consolation. Of the unpopularity which bis 
friends had incurred, he had no share. Such was the es- 
teem with which he was regarded that, while the most vio- 
lent measures were taken for the purpose of forcing Tory 
members on Whig corporations, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment without even a contest. Swift, who was now in Lon- 
don, and who had already determined on quitting the 
Whigs, wrote to Stella in these remarkable words: “The 
Tories carry it among the new members six to one. Mr. 
Addison’s election has passed easy and undisputed; and { 
believe if he had a mind to be king he would hardly be re- 
fused.” 

The good-will with which the Tories regarded Addison 
is the more honorable to him, because it had not been pur- 
chased by any concession on his part. During the general 
election he published a political Journal, entitled the Whig 
Examiner. Of that Journal, it may be sufficient to say that 
Johnson, is spite of his strong political prejudices, pro 
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nounced it to be superior in wit to any of Swift’s writing» 
on the other side. When it ceased to appear, Swift, in a 
letter to Stella, expressed his exultation at the death of so 
formidable an antagonist. “He might well rejoice,” says 
Johnson, “at the death of that which he could not have 
killed.” “On no occasion,” he adds, “was the genius of 
Addison more vigorously exerted, and on none did the su- 
periority of his powers more evidently appear.” 

The only use which Addison appears to have made of 
the favor with which he was regarded by the Tories was to 
save some of his friends from the general ruin of the Whig 
party. He felt himself to be in a situation which made it 
his duty to take adecided part in politics. But the case of 
Steele and Ambrose Phillipps was different. For Phillipps, 
Addison even condescended to solicit, with what success we 
have not ascertained. Steele held two places. He was 
Gazetteer, and he was also a Commissioner of Stamps. The 
Gazette was taken from him. But he was suffered to retain 
his place in the Stamp Office, on an implied understand- 
ing that he should not be active against the new govern- 
ment; and he was, during more than two years, induced by 
Addison to observe this armistice with tolerable fidelity. 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became silent upon politics, 
and the article of news which had once formed about one 
third of his paper, altogether disappeared. The Tatler had 
completely changed its character. It was now nothing but 
a series of essays on books, morals, and manners. Steele 
therefore resolved to bring it to a close, and to commence a 
new work on an improved plan. It was announced that 
this new work would be published daily. The undertaking 
was generally regarded as bold, or rather rash; but the 
event amply justified the confidence with which Steele re- 
lied on the fertility of Addison’s genius. On the second of 
January, 1711, appeared the last Tatler. At the beginning 
of March following appeared the first of an incomparable 
series of papers, containing observations on life and litera- 
ture by an imaginary Spectator. 

The Spectator himself was conceived and drawn by 
Addison ; and it is not easy to doubt that the portrait was 
meant to be in some features a likeness of the painter. The 
Spectator is a gentleman who, after passing a studious youth 
at the university, has travelled on classic ground, and has 
bestowed much attontion on curious points of antiquity. 
He has, on his return, fixed his residence in London, and 
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nas observed all the forms of life which are to be found in 
that great city, has daily listened to the wits of Will’s, has 
smoked with the philosophers of the Grecian, and has 
mingled with the parsons at Child’s, and with the politicians 
at the St. James’s. In the morning, he often listens to the 
hum of the Exchange ; in the evening, his face is constantly 
to be seen in the pit of Drury Lane theatre. But an in- 
surmountable bashfulness prevents him from opening his 
(mouth, except in a small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. Four of the 
club, the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, and the mer- 
‘chant, were uninteresting figures, fit only for a background. 
‘But the other two, an old country baronet and an old town 

rake, though not delineated with a very delicate pencil, had 
some good strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into 
his own hands, retouched them, colored them, and is in truth 
the creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the Will 
Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be both 
original and eminently happy. Every valuable essay in the 
series may be read with pleasure separately; yet the five or 
six hundred essays form a whole, and a whole which has the 
interest of a novel. It must be remembered, too, that at 
that time no novel, giving a lively and powerful picture of 
the common life and manners of England, had appeared. 
Richardson was working as a compositor. Fielding was 
robbing birds’ nests. Smollett was not yet born. The nar- 
rative, therefore, which connects together the Spectator’s 
Essays, gave to our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite 
and untried pleasure. That narrative was indeed constructed 
with no art or labor. The events were such events as occur 
every day. Sir Roger comes up to town to see Eugenio, 
as the worthy baronet always calls Prince Eugene, goes with 
the Spectator on the water to Spring Gardens, walks among 
the tombs in the Abbey, and is frightened by the Mohawks, 

_ but conquers his apprehension so far as to go to the theatre 
_ when the Distressed Mother is acted. The Spectator pays 
a visit in the summer to Coverley Hall, is charmed with the 
old house, the old butler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack 
caught by Will Wimble, rides to the assizes, and hears a 
point of law discussed by Tom Touchy. At last a letter 
from the honest butler brings to the club the news that Sir 
Roger is dead. Will Honeycomb marries and reforms at 
sixty. The club breaks up; and the Spectator resigns his 
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functions. Such events can hardly be said to form a plot; 
yet they are related with such truth, such grace, such wit, 
such humor, such pathos, such knowledge of the human 
heart, suck knowledge of the ways of the world, that they 
charm us on the hundredth perusal. We have not the least 
doubt that if Addison had written a novel, on an extensive 
plan, it would have been superior to any that we possess. 
As it is, he is entitled to be considered not only as the greut- 
est of the English essayists, but as the forerunner of the 
great English novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone; for Addison is the Spec- 
tator. About tlree sevenths of the work are his; and it is 
no exaggeration to say, that his worst essay is as good as 
the best essay of any of his coadjutors. His best essays 
approach near to absolute perfection; nor is their excellence 
more wonderful than their variety. His invention never 
seems to flag; nor is he ever under the necessity of repeat- 
ing himself, or of wearing out a subject. There are no dregs 
in his wine. He regales us after the fashion of that prodigal 
nabob who held that there was only one good glass in a 
bottle. As soon as we have tasted the first sparkling foam 
of a jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of nectar is at 
our lips. On the Monday we have an allegory as lively and 
ingenius as Lucian’s Auction of Lives; on the Tuesday an 
Eastern apologue, as richly colored as the Tales of Schere- 
zade; on the Wednesday, a character described with the 
skill of a La Bruyere; on the Thursday, a scene from com- 
mon life, equal to the best chapters in the Vicar of Wake- 
field; on the Friday, some sly Horatian pleasantry on 
fashionable follies, on hoops, patches, or puppet shows; and 
on the Saturday a religious meditation, which will bear a 
comparison with the finest passages in Massillon. 

' It is dangerous to select where there is so much that 
deserves the highest praise. We will venture, however, to 
say, that any person who wishes to form a notion of the ex. 
tent and variety of Addison’s powers, will do well to 
read at one sitting the following papers, the two Visits to 
the Abbey, the Visit to the Exchange, the Journal of the 
Retired Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, the Transmigrations 
MY Pug the Monkey, and the Death of Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley. 

The least valuable of Addison’s contributions to the 
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Spectator are, in the judgment of our age, his critical papers. 
Yet his critical papers are always luminous, and often in- 
genious. The very worst of them must be regarded as 
creditable to him, when the character of the school in which 
he had been trained is fairly considered. The best of them 
were much too good for his readers. In truth, he was not 
so far behind our generation as he was before his own. No. 
essays in the Spectator were more censured and derided 
than those in which he raised his voice against the contempt 
with which our fine old ballads were regarded, and showed 
the scoffers that the same gold which, burnished and polished, 
gives lustre to the Aineid and the Odes of Horace, is mingled 
with the rude dross of Chevy Chace. 

It is not strange that the success of the Spectator should 
have been such as no similar work has ever obtained. The 
number of copies daily distributed was at first three thou- 
sand. It subsequently increased, and had risen to near four 
thousand when the stamp tax was imposed. That tax was 
fatal to a crowd of journals. The Spectator, however, stood 
its ground, doubled its price, and, though its circulation fell 
off, still yielded a large revenue both to the state and to the 
authors. For particular papers, the demand was immense}; 
of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies were required. 
But this was not all. To have the Spectator served up 
every morning with the bohea and rolls was a luxury for the 
few. The majority were content to wait till essays enough 
had appeared to form a volume. Ten thousand copies of 
each volume were immediately taken off, and new editions 
were called for. It must be remembered that the popula- 
tion of Englar.d was then hardly a third of what it now is. 
The number of Englishmen who were in the habit of read- 
ing, was probably not a sixth of what it now is. ‘A shop- 
keeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in literature, 
was a rarity. Nay, there was doubtless more than one 
knight of the shire whose country seat did not contain ten 
books, receipt books and bvoks on farriery included. In 
these circumstances, the sale of the Spectator must be con- 
sidered as indicating a popularity quite as great as that of 
*he most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Dickens in our own time. 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to appear. It 
was probably felt that the short-faced gentleman and his 
club had been long enough before the town; and that it 
was time to withdraw them. and to replace them by a nev 
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set of characters. In a few weeks the first number of the 
Guardian was published. But the Guardian was unfortu- 
nate both in its birth and in its death. It began in dulness 
and disappeared in a tempest of faction. The original plan 
was bad. Addison contributed nothing till sixty-six num- 
bers had appeared; and it was then impossible to make the 
Guardian what the Spectator had been. Nestor Ironside 
cand the Miss Lizards were people to whom even he could 
limpart no interest. He could only furnish some excellent 
little essays, both serious and comic; and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guardian during 
the first two months of its existence, is a question which has 
puzzled the editors and biographers, but which seems to us 
to admit of a very easy solution. He was then engaged in 
bringing his Cato on the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had been lying in his 
desk since his return from Italy. His modest and sensitive 
nature shrank from the risk of a public and shameful 
failure ; and, though all who saw the manuscript were loud 
in praise, some thought it possible that an audience might 
become impatient even of very good rhetoric, and advised 
Addison to print the play without hazarding a representa- 
tion. At length, after many fits of apprehension, the poet 
yielded to the urgency of his political friends, who hoped 
that the public would discover some analogy between the 
followers of Cesar and the Tories, between Sempronius and 
the apostate Whigs, between Cato, struggling to the jast for 
the liberties of Rome, and the band of patriots who still 
stood firm round Halifax and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of Drury Lane 
theatre, without stipulating for any advantage to himself. 
They, therefore, thought themselves bound to spare no cost 
in scenery and dresses. The decorations, it is true, would 
not have pleased the skilful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’s 
waistcoat blazed with gold lace; Marcia’s hoop was worthy 
of a Duchess on the birthday ; and Cato wore a wig worth 
fifty guineas. The prologue was written by Pope, and is 
undoubtedly a dignified and spirited composition. The 
part of the hero was excellently played by Booth. Steele 
undertook to pack a house. The boxes were in a blaze with 
the stars of the Peers in Opposition. The pit was crowded 
with attentive and friendly listeners from the Inns of Court 
and the literary coffee-houses. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, was at the head of a power. 


een 
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ful body of auxiliaries from the city, warm men and true 
Whigs, but better known at Jonathan’s and Garraway’s 
than in the haunts of wits and critics. 

These precautions were quite superfluous. The Tories, 
as a body, regarded Addison with no unkind feelings. Nor 
was it for their interest, professing, as they did, profound 
reverence for law and prescription, and abhorrence both of 
popular insurrections and of standing armies, to appropriate 
to themselves reflections thrown on the great military chief 
and demagogue, who, with the support of the legions and of 
the common people, subverted all the ancient institutions 
of his country. Accordingly, every shout that was raised 
by the members of the Kit Cat was echoed by the High 
Churchmen of the October; and the curtain at length fell 
amidst thunders of unanimous applause. 

The delight and admiration of the town were described 
by the Guardian in terms which we might attribute to par- 
tiality, were it not that the Examiner, the organ of the Min- 
istry, held similar language. The Tories, indeed, found 
much to sneer at in the conduct of their opponents. Steele 
had on this, as on other occasions, shown more zeal than 
taste or judgment. The honest citizens who marched under 
the orders of Sir Gibby, as he was facetiously called, prob- 
ably knew better when to buy and when to sell stock than 
when to clap and when to hiss at a play, and incurred some 
ridicule by making the hypocritical Sempronius their favor- 
ite, and by giving to his insincere rants louder plaudits than 
they bestowed on the temperate eloquence of Cato. Whar- 
ton, too, who had the incredible effrontery to applaud the 
lines about flying from prosperous vice and from the power 
of impious men to a private station, did not escape the sar- 
casms of those who justly thought that he could fly from 
nothing more vicious or impious than himself. The epi- 
logue, which was written by Garth, a zealous Whig, was 
severely and not unreasonably censured as ignoble and out 
of place. But Addison was described, even by the bitterest 
Tory writers, as a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose 
friendship many persons of both parties were happy, and 
whose name ought not to be mixed up with factious squab- 
bles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of the Whig party 
was disturbed, the most severe and happy was Boling- 
broke’s. Between two acts, he sent for Booth to his box, 
and presented him, before the whole theatre, with a purse 
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of fifty guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual Dictator. This was a pungent allusion 
to the attempt which Marlborough had made, not long be- 
fore his fall, to obtain a patent creating him Captain General 
for life. 

It was April ; and in April, a hundred and thirty years 
ago, the London season was thought to be far advanced. 
During a whole month, however, Cato was performed to 
everflowing houses, and brought into the treasury of the 
theatre twice the gains of an ordinary spring. In the sum- 

-mer the Drury Lane company went down to the Act at Ox- 
ford, and there, before an audience which retained an af- 
fectionate remembrance of Addison’s accomplishments and 
virtues, his tragedy was enacted during several days. The 
gownsmen began to besiege the theatre in the forenoon, and 
by one in the afternoon all the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had so extraordinary 
an effect, the public, we suppose, hasmade up its mind. To 
compare it with the masterpieces of the Attic stage, with the 
great English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even with 
the productions of Schiller’s manhood, would be absurd 
indeed. Yet it contains excellent dialogue and declamation, 
and, among plays fashioned on the French model, must be 
allowed to rank high; not indeed with Athalie or Saul; 
but, we think not below Cinan, and certainly above any 
other English tragedy of the same school, above many of 
the plays of Corneille, above many of the plays of Voltaire 
and Alfieri, and above some plays of Racine. Be this as it 
may, we have little doubt that Cato did as much as the 
Tatlers, Spectators, and Freeholders united, to raise Addi- 
son’s fame among hi) contemporaries, 

The modesty and good nature of the successful dramatist 
had tamed even the malignity of faction. But literary envy. 
it shculd seem, is a fiercer passion than party spirit. It waa 
by a zealous Whig that the fiercest attack on the Whig 
tragedy was made. John Dennis published Remarks on 
Cato, which were written with some acuteness and with 
much coarseness and asperity. Addison neither defended 
himself nor retaliated. On many points he had an excel. 
lent defence ; and nothing would have been easier than to 
retaliate ; for Dennis had written bad odes, bad tragedies, 
bad comedies: he had, moreover, a larger -share than most 
men of those infirmities and eccentricities which excite 
laughter; and Addison’s power of turning either an absurd 
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book or an absurd man into ridicule was unrivalled. Addi 
son, however, serenely conscious of his superiority, looked 
with pity on his assailant, whose temper, naturally irritable 
and gloomy, had been soured by want, by controversy, and 
by literary failures. 

But among the young candidates for Addison’s favor, 
there was one distinguished by talents from the rest, and 
distinguished, we fear, not less by malignity and insincerity. 
Pope was only twenty-five. But his powers had expanded 


-to their full maturity ; and his best poem, the Rape of the 


Lock, had recently been published. Of his genius, Addison 


had always expressed high admiration. But Addison had 


early discerned, what might indeed have been discerned by 
an eye less penetrating than his, that the diminutive, 
crooked, sickly boy was eager to revenge himself on society 
for the unkindness of nature. In the Spectator, the Essay 
on Criticism had been praised with cordial warmth; but a 
gentle hint had been added, that the writer of so excellent 
a poem would have done well to avoid ill-natured per- 
sonalities. Pope, though evidently more galled by the 
censure than gratified by the praise, returned thanks for the 
admonition, and promised to profit by it. The two writers 
continued to exchange civilities, counsel, and small good 
offices. Addison publicly extolled Pope’s miscellaneous 
pieces; and Pope furnished Addison with a prologue. This 
did not last long. Pope hated Dennis, whom he had injured 
without provocation. The appearance of the Remarks on 
Cato gave the irritable poet an opportunity of venting his 
malice under the show of friendship; and such an oppor- 
tunity could not but be welcomed to a nature which was 
implacable in enmity, and which always -preferred the tor- 
tuous to the straight path. He published, accordingly, the 
Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis. But Pope had 
mistaken his powers. He was a great master of invective 
and sarcasm; he could dissect a character in terse and son: 
orous couplets, brilliant with antithesis: but of dramatic 
talent he was altogether destitute. If he had written a 
lampoon on Dennis, such as that on Atticus, or that on 
Sporus, the old grumbler would have been crushed. But 
Pope writing dialogue resembled —to borrow Horace’s 
imagery and his own—a wolf, which, instead of biting, 
should take to kicking, or a monkey which should try to 
sting. The narrative is utterly contemptible. Of argument 
there is not even the show; and the jests are such as, if 
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they were introduced into a farce, would call forth the hisses 
of the shilling gallery. Dennis raves about the drama; and 
the nurse thinks that he is calling fora dram. “There is,” 
he cries, “no peripetia in the tragedy, no change of fortune, 
no change at all.’ “Pray, good Sir, be not angry,” says 
the old woman; “I'll fetch change.” This is not exactly 
the pleasantry of Addison. 

P hore can be no doubt that Addison saw through his 
officious zeal, and felt himself deeply aggrieved by it. So 
foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could do him no good, and, 
if he were thought to have any hand in it, must do him harm, 
Gifted with incomparable powers of ridicule, he had never, 
even in self-defence, used those powers inhumanly or un- 
courteously ; and he was not disposed to let others make 
his fame and his interests a pretext under which they might 
commit outrages from which he had himself constantly 
abstained. He accordingly declared that he had no con- 
cern in the Narrative, that he disapproved of it, and that if 
he answered the Remarks, he would answer them like a 
gentleman ; and he took care to communicate this to Dennis. 
Pope was bitterly mortified; and to this transaction we are 
inclined to ascribe the hatred with which he ever after 
regarded Addison. 

In September, 1713, the Guardian ceased to appear. 
Steele had gone mad about politics. A general election had 
a taken place: he had been chosen member for Stock- 

ridge ; and he fully expected to play a first part in parlia- 
ment. The immense success of the Tatler and Spectator 
had turned his head. He had been the editor of both those 
papers, and was not aware how entirely they owed their 
influence and popularity to the genius of his friend. His 
spirits, always violent, were now excited by vanity, ambi- 
tion, and faction, to such a pitch that he every day com- 
mitted some offence against good sense and good taste. 
All the discreet and moderate members of his own party 
regreted and condemned his folly. “Tam in a thousand 
troubles,” Addison wrote, “about poor Dick, and wish that 
his zeal for the public may not be ruinous to himself. But 
he has sent me word that he has determined to go on, and 
that any advice I may give him in this particular will have 
no weight with him.” 

Steele set up a political paper called the Englishman, 
which, as it was not supported by contributions from Addi- 
son, completely failed. By this work, by some other writ 
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ings of the same kind, and by the airs which he gave him 
self at the first meeting of the new Parliament, he made the 
Tories so angry that they determined to expel him. The 
Whigs stood by him gallantly, but were unable to save him. 
The vote of expulsion was regarded by all dispassionate 
men as a tyrannical exercise of the power of the majority. 
But Steele’s violence and folly, though they by no means 
justified the steps which his enemies took, had completely 
disgusted his friends; nor did he ever regain the place 
which he had held in the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived the design of adding 
an eighth volume to the Spectator. In June, 1714, the first 
number of the new series appeared, and during about six 
months three papers were published weekly. Nothing can 
be more striking than the contrast between the Englishman 
and the eighth volume of the Spectator, between Steele 
without Addison and Addison without Steele. The Eng- 
lishman is forgotten, the eighth volume of the Spectator 
contains, perhaps, the finest essays, both serious and play- 
ful, in the English language. 

Before this volume was completed, the death of Anne 
produced an entire change in the administration of public 
affairs. The blow fell suddenly. It found the Tory party 
distracted by internal feuds, and unprepared for any great 
effort. Sarley had just been disgraced. Bolingbroke, it 
was supposed, would be the chief minister. But the Queen 
was on her death-bed before the white staff had been given, 
and her last public act was to deliver it with a feeble hand 
to the Duke of Shrewsbury. The emergency produced a 
coalition between all sections of public men who were at- 
tached to the Protestant succession. George the First was 
proclaimed without opposition. A Council, in which the 
leading Whigs had seats, took the direction of affairs till the 
new King should arrive. The first act of the Lords Justices 
was to appoint Addison their secretary. 

There is an idle tradition that he was directed to pre- 
pare a letter to the King, that he could not satisfy himself 
as to the style of this composition, and that the Lords Jus 
tices called in a clerk who at once did what was wanted. It 
is not strange that a story so flattering to mediocrity should 
be popular; and we are sorry to deprive dunces of their 
consolation. But the truth must be told. It was well ob- 
served Ly Sir James Mackintosh, whose knowledge of these 
times was unequalled, that Addison never, in any official 
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document, affected wit or eloquence, and that his despatches 
are, without exception, remarkable for unpretending sim- 
plicity. Everybody who knows with what ease Addison’s 
finest essays were produced must be convinced that, if well 
turned phrases had been wanted, he would have had no diffi- 
culty in finding them. We are, however, inclined to believe, 
that the story is not absolutely without a foundation. It 
may well be that Addison did not know, till he had con 
sulted experienced clerks who remembered the times when 
William the Third was absent on the continent, in what form 
a letter from the Council of Regency to the King ought to be 
drawn. We think it very likely that the ablest statesmen 
of our time, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Pal- 
merston, for example, would, in similar circumstances, be 
found quite as ignorant. Every office has some little mys- 
teries which the dullest man may learn with a little atten- 
tion, and which the greatest man cannot possibly know by 
intuition. One paper must be signed by the chief of the 
department; another by his deputy: to a third the royal 
sign manual is necessary. One communication is to be reg- 
istered, and another is not. One sentence must be in black 
ink, and another in red ink. If the ablest Secretary for Ire- 
(and were moved to the India Board, if the ablest President 
of the India Board were moved to the War Office, he would 
require instructions on points like these; and we do not 
doubt that Addison required such instruction when he be- 
came, for the first time, Secretary to the Lords Justices. 

George the First took possession of his kingdom without 
opposition. A new ministry was formed, and a new Parlia- 
ment favorable to the Whigs chosen. Sunderland was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and Addison again 
went to Dublin as Chief Secretary. 

At Dublin Swift resided; and there was much specula 
tion about the way in which the Dean and the Secretary 
would behave towards each other. The relations which ex. 
isted between these remarkable men form an interesting and 
pleasing portion of literary history. They had early at. 
tached themselves to the same political party and to the 
same patrons. While Anne’s Whig ministry was in power, 
the visits of Swift to London and the official residence of 
Addison in Ireland had given them opportunities of know- 
ing each other. They were the two shrewdest observers of 
their age. But their observations on each other had led 
them to favorable conclusions. Swift did full justice to the 
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rare powers of conversation which were latent under the 
bashful deportment of Addison. Addison, cn the other 
hand, discerned much good nature under the severe look 
and manner of Swift; and, indeed, the Swift of 1708 and 
the Swift of 1738 were two very different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged widely. The 
Whig statesmen loaded Addison with solid benefits. They 
praised Swift, asked him to dinner, and did nothing more 
for him. His profession laid him under a difficulty. In the 
state they could not promote him; and they had reason to 
fear that, by bestowing preferment in the church on the 
aathor of the Tale of a Tub, they might give scandal to the 
public, which had no high opinion ef their orthodoxy. He 
did not make fair allowance for the difficulties which pre- 
vented Halifax and Somers from serving him, thought him- 
self an ill used man, sacrificed honor and consistency to re- 
venge, joined the Tories, and became their most formidable 
champion. He soon found, however, that his old friends 
were less to blame than he had supposed. The dislike with 
which the Queen and the heads of the Church regarded him 
was insurmountable; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he obtained an ecclesiastical dignity of no great value, 
on condition of fixing his residence in a country which he 
detested. 

Difference of political opinion had produced, not indeed 
a quarrel, but a coldness between Swift and Addison. They 
at length ceased altogether to see each other. Yet there 
was between them a tacit compact like that between the 
hereditary guests in the Iliad. 


Eyxea 8 ahAjawy ddedueba Kai du’ Suidrove 

TloAdci pév yap ewoi Tpwes xAectoi 7’ émixoupor, 

Kreivery, ov ke geds ye TOpy Kal Toga KixEiw, 

HoAAoi & ad got ’Axacol, evaipenev, ov xe SUvnat. 

It is not strange that Addison, who calumniated and in- 
5 ? F # 

sulted nobody, should not have calumniated or insulted 
Swift. But it is remarkable that Swift, to whom neither 
genius nor virtne was sacred, and who generally seemed to 
find, like most otner renegades, a peculiar pleasure in at- 
tacking old friends, should have shown so much respect and 
tenderness to Addison. 2 ; 

Fortune had now changed. ‘The accession of the House 
of Hanover had secured in England the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and in Ireland the dominion of the Protestant caste. 
To that caste Swift was more odious than any other man, 
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He was hooted and even pelted in the streets of Dublin ; 
and could not venture to ride along the strand for his health 
without the attendance of armed servants. Many whom he 
had formerly served now libelled and insulted him. At 
- this time Addison arrived. He had been advised not to 
show the smallest civility to the Deanof St. Patrick’s. He 
had answered, with admirable spirit, that it might be neces- 
sary for men whose fidelity to their party was suspected, 
to hold no intercourse with political opponents ; but that 
one who had been a steady Whig in the worst times might 
venture, when the good cause was triumphant, to shake 
hands with an old friend who was one of the vanquished 
Tories. His kindness was soothing to the proud and cruelly 
wounded spirit of Swift; and the two great satirists re- 
sumed their habits of friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose political opinions 
agreed with his shared his good fortune. He took Tickell 
with him to Ireland. He procured for Budgell a lucrative 
placeinthesame kingdom. Ambrose Phillipps was provided 
forin England. Steele had injured himself so much by his 
eccentricity and perverseness, that he obtained but a very 
small part of what he thought his due. He was, however, 
knighted; he had a place in the household ; and he subse- 
quently received other marks of favor from the court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. In 1715 he 
quitted his secretaryship for a seat at the Board of Trade. 
In the same year his comedy of the Drummer was brought 
on the stage. Thename of theauthor was not announced ; 
the piece was coldly received ; and some critics have ex- 
pressed a doubt whether it were really Addison’s. To us 
the evidence both external and internal, seems decisive. It 
is not in Addison’s best manner; but it contains numerous 
passages which no other writer known to us could have pro- 
duced. It was again performed after Addison’s death, 
and, being known to be his, was loudly applauded. 

Towards the close of the year 1715, while the Rebellion 
was still raging in Scotland, Addison published the first 
number of a paper called the Freeholder. Among his po- 
litical works the Freeholder is entitled to the first place. 
Even in the Spectator there are few serious papers nobler 
than the character of his friend Lord Somers, and, certainly 
no satirical papers superior to those in which the Tory fox- 
hunter is introduced. This character is the original of 
Squire Western, and is drawn with all Fielding’s force, and 
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with a delicacy of which Fielding was altogether destitute. 
As none of Addison’s works exhibit stronger marks of his. 
genius than the Freeholder, so none does more honor to his” 
moral character. It is difficult to extol too highly the can- © 
dor and humanity of a political writer whom even the ex- 
citement of civil war cannot hurry into unseemly violence. 
Oxford, it was well known, was then the stronghold of Tory- 
ism. The High Street had been repeatedly lined with bayo- 
nets in order to keep down the disaffected gownsmen ; and 
traitors pursued by the messengers of the Government had 
been concealed in the garrets of several colleges. Yet the 
admonition which, even under such circumstances, Addison 
addressed to the University, is singularly gentle, respectful, 
and even affectionate. Indeed, he could not find it in his 
heart to deal harshly even with imaginary persons. His 
foxhunter, though ignorant, stupid, and violent, is at heart a 
good fellow, and is at last reclaimed by the clemency of the 
King. Steele was dissatisfied with his friend’s moderation, 
and, though he acknowledged that the Freeholder was ex- 
cellently written, complained that the ministry played on a 
lute when it was necessary to blow the trumpet. He ac- 
cordingly determined to execute a flourish after his own 
fashion, and tried to rouse the public spirit of the nation by 
means of a paper called the Town Talk, which is now as 
utterly forgotten as his Englishman, as his Crisis, as his 
Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, as his Reader, in sho~t, 
as everytning that he wrote without the help of Addison. 
In the same year in which the Drummer was acted, ana 
in which the first numbers of the Freeholder appeared, the 
estrangement of Pope and Addison became complete. Ad- 
dison had from the first seen that Pope was false and ma- 
levolent. Pope had discovered that Addison was jealous. 
The discovery was made in a strange manner. Pope had 
written the Rape of the Lock, in two cantos, without super- 
natural machinery. These two cantos had been loudly ap- 
plauded, and by none more loudly than by Addison. Then 
Pope thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, Ariel, Momentilla, 
Crispissa,and Umbriel,and resolved to interweave the Rosi- 
crusian mythology with the original fabric. He asked Ad- 
dison’s advice. Addison said that the poem as it stood was 
a delicious little thing and entreated Pope not to run the 
risk of marring what was so excellent in trying to mend it. 
Pone afterwards declared that this insidious counsel first 
opened his eyes to the baseness of him who gave 1t. 
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Now there can be no donbt that Pope’s plan was most 
ingenious, and that he afterwards executed it with great 
skill and success. But does it necessarily follow that Addi- 
son’s advice was bad? And if Addison’s advice was bad, 
does it necessarily follow that it was given from bad mo- 
tives? Ifa friend were to ask us whether we would advise 
him to risk his all in a lottery of which the chances were 
ten to one against him, we should do our best to dissuade 
him from running such a risk. Even if he were so Incky as 
to get the thirty thousand pound prize, we should not ad 
mit that we had counselled him ill; and we should certainly 
think it the height of injustice in him to accuse us of having 
been actuated by malice. We think Addison’s advice good 
advice. It rested on a sound principle, the result of long 
and wide experience. The general rule undoubtedly is that, 
when a successful work of imagination has been produced, 
it should not be recast. We cannot at this moment call to 
mind a single instance in which this rule has been trans- 
gressed with happy effect, except the instance of the Rape 
of the Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem. Akenside recast 
his Pleasures of the Imagination, and his Epistle to Curio. 
Pope himself, emboldened no donbt by the success with 
which he had expanded and remodelled the Rape of the 
Lock, made the same experiment on the Dunciad. All these 
attempts failed. Who was to foresee that Pope would, 
once in his life, be able to do what he could not himself do 
twice, and what nobody else has ever done? 

Addison’s advice was good, but had it been bad, why 
should we pronounce it dishonest? Scott tells us that one 
of his best friends predicted the failure of Waverley. Her- 
der adjured Goethe not to take so unpromising a subject as 
Faust. Hume tried to dissuade Robertson from writing the 
history of Charles the Fifth. Nay, Pope himself was one of 
those who prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the 
stage, and advised Addison to print it without risking a 
representation. But Scott, Goethe, Robertson, Addison, 
had the good sense and generosity to give their advisers 
credit for the best intentions. Pope’s heart was not of the 
same kind with theirs. 

In 1715, while he was engaged in translating the Iliad, he 
met Addison at a coffee-house. Phillipps and Budgell were 
there; but their sovereign got rid of them, and asked Pope 
to dine with him alone. After dinner, Addison said that he 
lay under a difficulty which he wished to explain. “ Tickell,” 
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he said, “translated some time ago the first book of the 
Niad. Ihave promised to look it over and correct it. I 
cannot therefore ask to see yours ; for that would be double 
dealing.” Pope made a civil reply, and begged that his 
second book might have the advantage of Addison’s revis- 
ion. Addison readily agreed, looked over the second book, 
and sent it back with warm commendations. ’ 

Tickell’s version of the first book appeared soon after! 
this conversation. In the preface, all rivalry was earnestly 
disclaimed. Tickell declared that he should not go on with 
the Iliad. That enterprise he should leave to powers which 
he admitted to be superior to his own. His only view, he 
said, in publishing this specimen was to bespeak the favor 
of the public to a translation of the Odyssey, in which he 
had made some progress. 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted followers, pronounced 
both the versions good, but maintained that Tickell’s had 
more of the original. The town gave a decided preference 
to Pope’s. We do not think it worth while to settle such a 
question of precedence. Neither of the rivals can be said 
to have translated the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word trans- 
lation be used in the sense which it bears in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. When Bottom makes his appearance with 
an ass’s head instead of his own, Peter Quince exclaims, 
“ Bless thee! Bottom, bless thee! thou art translated.” In 
this sense, undoubtedly, the readers of either Pope or 
Tickell may very properly exclaim, “Bless thee! Homer ; 
thou art translated indeed.” 

Our readers will, we hope, agree with us in thinking that 
no man in Addison’s situation could have acted more fairly 
and kindly, both towards Pope, and towards Tickell, than 
he appears to have done. But an odious suspicion had 
sprung up in the mind of Pope. He fancied, and he soon 
firmly believed, that there was a deep conspiracy against’ 
his fame and his fortunes. The work on which he had) 
staked his reputation was to be depreciated. The subscrip- 

ion, on which rested his hopes of a competency, was to be 

defeated. With this view Addison had made a rival trans- 
lation; Tickell had consented to father it; and the wits of 
Button’s kad united to puff it. 

Is there any external evidence to support this grave 
accusation ? The answer is short. There is absolutely 
none. 

Was there any internal evidence which proved Addison 
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to be the author of this version? Was it a work which 
Ticke.l was incapable of producing? Surely not. Tickell 
was a Fellow of a College at Oxford, and must be supposed 
to have been able to construe the Iliad; and he was a better 
versifier than his friend. We are not aware that Pope pre- 
tended to have discovered any turns of expression peculiar 
to Addison. Had such turns of expression been discovered, 
.they would be sufficiently accounted for by supposing Ad- 
‘dison to have corrected his friend’s lines, as he owned that 
he had done. 

Ts there anything in the character of the accused persons 
which makes the accusation probable? We answer con4- 
dently—nothing. Tickell was long after this time described 
by Pope himself as a very fair and worthy man. Addisonhad 
been, during many years, before the public. Literary rivals, 
political opponents, had kept their eyes on him. But 
neither envy nor faction, in their utmost rage, had ever im- 
puted to him a single deviation from the laws of honor and 
of social morality. Had he been indeed a man meany jeal- 
ous of fame, and capable of stooping to base and wicked 
arts for the purpose of injuring his competitors, would his 
vices have remained latent so long? He was a writer of 
tragedy: had he ever injured Rowe? He was a writer of 
comedy: had he not done ample justice to Congreve, and 
given valuable help to Steele? He was a pamphleteer: 
have not his good nature and generosity been acknowledged 
by Swift, his rival in fame and his adversary in politics ? 

That Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems 
to us highly improbable. That Addison should have been 
guilty of a villany seems to us highly improbable. But that 
these two men should have conspired together to commit 2 
villany seems to us improbable in a tenfold degree. Al! 
that is known to us of their intercourse tends to prove, that 
it was not the intercourse of two accomplices in crime 
These are some of the lines in which Tickell poured tortl 
‘his sorrow over the coffin of Addison: 

“Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A task well suited to thy gentle mind ? 
Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To me thine aid, thou guardian genius, lend. 
When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms. 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 


Lew through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall ioin. nor death shall part us more.” 
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In what words, we should like to know, did this guar. 
dian genius invite his pupil to join in a plan such as the 
Editor of the Satirist would hardly dare to propose to the 
Editor of the Age? 

We do no accuse Pope of bringing an accusation which 
he knew to be false. We have not the smallest doubt that 
he believed it to be true; and the evidence on which he be- 
lieved it he found in his own bad heart. His own life was 
one long series of tricks, as mean and as malicious as that 
of which he suspected Addison and Tickell. He was all 
stiletto and mask. To injure, to insult, and to save him- 
self from the consequences of injury and insult by lying 
and equivocating, was the habit of his life. He published 
a lampoon on the Duke of Chandos; he was taxed with it; 
and he lied and equivocated. He published a lampoon on 
Aaron Hiil; he was taxed with it; and he lied and equivo- 
cated. He published a still fouler lampoon on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague; he was taxed with it; and he lied with 
more than usual effrontery and vehemence. He puffed him- 
self and abused his enemies under feigned names. He 
robbed himself of his own letters, and then raised the hue 
and cry after him. Besides his frauds of malignity, of fear, 
of interest, and of vanity, “here were frauds which he seems 
to have committed from love of fraud alone. He had a 
habit of stratagem, a pleasure in outwitting all who came 
near him. Whatever his object might be, the indirect road 
to it was that which he preferred. For Bolingbroke, Pope 
undoubtedly felt as much love and veneration as it was in 
his nature to feel for any human being. Yet Pope was 
scarcely dead when it was discovered that, from no motive 
except the mere love of artifice, he had been guilty of an act 
of gross perfidy to Bolingbroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that such a man as this 
should attribute to others that which he felt within himself. 
‘A plain, probab'e, coherent explanation is frankly given to 
hm. He is certain that it isallaromance. A line of con- 
duct scrupulously fair, and even friendly, is pursued towards 
him. He is convinced that it is merely a cover for a vile 
intrigue by which he is to be disgraced and ruined. It is 
vain to ask him for proofs. He has none, and wants none, 
except those which he carries in his own bosom. 

Whether Pope’s malignity at length provoked Addison 
to retaliate for the first and last time, cannot now be known 
with certainty. We have_only Pope’s story, which runs 
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thus. A pamphlet appeared containing some reflections 
which stung Pope to the quick. What those reflections 
were, and whether they were reflections of which he had a 
right to complain, we have now no means of deciding. The 
Earl of Warwick, a foolish and vicious lad, who regarded 
Addison with the feelings with which such lads generally 
regard their best friends, told Pope, truly or falsely, that 
this pamphlet had been written by Addison’s direction. 
When we consider what a tendency stories have to grow, 
in passing even from one honest man to another honest 
man, and when we consider that to the name of honest man 
neither Pope nor the Earl of Warwick had a claim, we are 
not disposed to attach much importance to this anecdote. 

It is certain, however, that Pope was furious. He had 
already sketched the character of Atticus in prose. In his 
anger he turned his prose into the brilliant and energetic 
lines which everybody knows by heart, or ought to know by 
heart, and sent them to Addison. One charge which Pope 
has enforced with great skill is probably not without 
foundation. Addison was, we are inclined to believe, too 
fond of presiding over a circle of humble friends. Of the 
other imputations which these famous lines are intended to 
convey, scarcely one has ever been proved to be just, and 
some are certainly false. That Addison was not in the 
habit of ‘‘ damning with faint praise ” appears from innu- 
merable passages in his writings, and from none more than 
from those in which he mentions Pope. And it is not 
merely unjust, but ridiculous, to describe a man who made 
the fortune of almost every one of his intimate friends, as 
‘“so obliging that he ne’er obliged.” 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s satire keenly we 
cannot doubt. That he was conscious of one of the weak- 
nesses with which he was reproached is highly probable. 
But his heart, we firmly believe, acquitted him of the gravest 
og of the accusation. Heacted hke himself. Asa satirisy 
1e was, at his own weapons, more than Pope’s match ; and 
he would have been at no loss for topics. A distorted and 
diseased body, tenanted by a yet more distorted and diseased 
mind ; spite and envy thinly disguised by sentiments as 
benevolent and noble as those which Sir Peter Teazle ad- 
mired in Mr, Joseph Surface ; a feeble sickly licentiousness ; 
an odious love of filthy and noisome images ; these were 
things which a genius less powerful than that to which we 
owe the Spectator could easily have held up to the mirth 
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and hatred of mankind. Addison had, moreover, at his 
command, other means of vengeance which a bad man 
would not have scrupled to use. He was powerful in the 
etate. Pope wasa Catholic; and, in those times, a rainister 
would have found it easy to harass the most innocent Cath- 
olic by innumerable petty vexations. Pope, near twenty 
years later, said that “ through the lenity of the government 
alone he could live with comfort.” “Consider,” he ex- 
claimed, “ the injury that a man of high rank and credit 
may do to a private person, under penal laws and many 
other disadvantages.” It is pleasing to reflect that the only 
revenge which Addison took was to insert in the Freeholder 
a warm encomium on the translation of the Tiad, and to ex- 
hort all lovers of learning to put down their names as sub- 
scribers. There could be no doubt, he said, from the speci- 
mens already published, that the masterly hand of Pope 
would do as much for Homer as Dryden had done for 
Virgil. From that time to the end of his life, he always: 
treated Pope, by Pope’s own acknowledgment, with justice. 
Friendship was, of course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the Earl of Warwick to play 
the ignominious part of talebearer on this occasion, may 
have been his dislike of the marriage which was about to 
take place between his mother and Addison. The Countess 
Dowager, a daughter of the old and honorable family of the 
Middletons of Chirk, a family which, in any country but 
ours, would be called noble, resided at Holland House. Ad- 
dison had, during some years, occupied at Chelsea, a smail 
dwelling, once the abode of Nell Gwynn. Chelsea is now a 
district of London, and Holland House may be called a town 
residence. But, in the days of Anne and George the First, 
milkmaids and sportsmen wandered between green hedges, 
and over fields bright with daisies, from Kensington almost 
to the shore of the Thames. Addison and Lady Warwick 
were country neighbors, and became intimate friends. The 
great wit and scholar tried to allure the young Lord from 
the fashionable amusements of beating watchmen, breaking 
windows, and rolling women in hogsheads down Holborn 
Hill, to the study of letters and the practice of virtue. These 
well meant exertions did little good, however, either to the 
disciple or to the master. Lord Warwick grew up a rake; 
and Addison fell in love. The mature beauty of the Coun- 
tess has been celebrated by poets in language which, after a 
very large allowance has been mad@e for flattery, would lead 
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us to believe that she was a fine woman; and her rank 
doubtless heightened her attractions. The courtship was 
long. The hopes of the lover appear to have risen and 
fallen with the fortunes of his party. His attachment was 
at length matter of such notoriety that, when he visited Ire- 
land for the last time, Rowe addressed some consolatory 
verses to the Chloe of Holland House. It strikes us as 
a little strange that, in these verses, Addison should be 
‘called Lycidas, a name of singularly evil omen for a swain 
just about to cross St. George’s Channel. 

At length Chloe capitulated. Addison was indeed able 
to treat with her on equal terms. He had reason to expect 
preferment even higher than that which he had attained. 
He had inherited the fortune of a brother who died Gover- 
ner of Madras. He had purchased an estate in Warwick- 
shire, and had been welcomed to his domain in very toler- 
able verse by one of the neighboring squires, the poetical 
foxhunter, William Somervile. In August, 1716, the news- 
papers announced that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famous for 
many excellent works both in verse and prose, had espoused 
the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 

He now fixed his abode at Holland House, a house which 
can boast of a greater number of inmates distinguished in 
political and literary history than any other private dwelling 
in England. His portrait still hangs there. The features 
are pleasing; the complexion is remarkably fair; but, in the 
expression we trace rather the gentleness of his disposition 
than the force and keenness of his intellect. 

Not long after his marriage he reached the height of 
civil greatness. The Whig Government had, during some 
time, being torn by internal dissensions. Lord Townshend 
led one section of the Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. 
At length, in the spring of 1717, Sunderland triumphed. 
Townshend retired from office, and was accompanied by 
Walpole and Cowper. Sunderland proceeded to reconstruct 
the Ministry; and Addison was appointed Secretary oi 
State. It is certain that the Seals were pressed upon him, 
and were at first declined by him. Men equally versed in 
official business might easily have been found; and his col. 
leagues knew that they could not expect assistance from him 
in debate. He owed his elevation to his popularity, to his 
stainless probity, and to his literary fame. 

But scarcely had Addison entered the Cabinet when his 
health began to fail, From one serious attack he recovered 
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in the autumn; and his recovery was celebrated in Latin 
verses, worthy of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, who was 
then at Trinity College, Cambridge. <A relapse soon t« ok 
place ; and, in the following spring, Addison was prevented 
by a severe asthma from discharging the duties of his post. 
He resigned it, and was succeeded by his friend Craggs, a 
young man whose natural parts, though little improved by 
cultivation, were quick and showy, whose graceful person 


‘and winning manners had made him generally acceptable in 


society, and who, if he had lived, would probably have been 
the most formidable of all the rivals of Walpole. 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume. The Ministers, there- 
fore, were able to bestow on Addison a retiring pension of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. In what form this pension 
was given we are not told by the biographers, and have not 
time to inquire. But it is certain that Addison did not va- 
cate his seat in the House of Commons. 

Rest of mind and body seems to have re-established his 
health ; and he thanked God, with cheerful piety, for having 
set him free both from his office and from his asthma. 
Many years seemed to be before him, and he meditated 
many works, a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a transla. 
tion of the Psalms, a treatise on the evidences of Christianity. 
Of this last performance, a part, which we could well spare, 
has come down to us. 

But the fatal complaint soon returned, and gradually pre. 
vailed against all the resources of medicine. It is melan- 
choly to think that the last months of such a life should 
have been overclouded both by domestic and by political 
vexations. A tradition which began early, which has been 
generally received, and to which we have nothing to oppose, 
has represented his wife as an arrogant and imperious 
woman. It is said that, till his health failed him, he wis 
glad to escape from the Countess Dowager and her magnif. 
icent dining-room, blazing with the gilded devices of the 
House of Rich, to some tavern where he could enjoy a laugh, 
a talk about Virgil and Boileau, and a bottle of claret, with 
the friends of his happier days. All those friends, however, 
were not left to him. Sir Richard Steele had been gradu- 
ally estranged by various causes. He considered himself as 
one who, in evil times, had braved martyrdom for his po- 
litical principles, and demanded, when the Whig party was 
triumphant, a large compensation for what he had suffered 
when it was militant. The Whig leaders took a very differ. 
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ent view of his claims. They thought that he had, by his 
own petulance and folly, brought them as well as himself 
into trouble, and though they did not absolutely neglect 
him, doled out favors to him with a sparing hand. It was 
natural that he should be angry with them, and especially 
angry with Addison. But what above all seems to have 
disturbed Sir Richard, was the elevation of Tickell, who, at 
thirty, was made by Addison, Under Secretary of State; 
while the Editor of the Tatler and Spectator, the author of 
the Crisis, the member for Stockbridge who had been per- 
secuted for firm adherence to the House of Hanover, was, at 
near fifty, forced, after many solicitations and complaints, 
to content himself with a share in the patent of Drury Lane 
theatre. Steele himself says, in his celebrated letter to Con- 
greve, that Addison, by his preference of Tickell, “incurred 
the warmest resentment of other gentlemen;” and every- 
thing seems to indicate that, of those resentful gentlemen, 
Steele was himself one. 

While poor Sir Richard was brooding over what he con- 
sidered as Addison’s unkindness, a new cause of quarrel 


‘arose. The Whig party, already divided against itself, was 


rent by a new schism. The celebrated Bill for limiting the 
number of Peers had been brought in. The proud Duke of 
Somerset, first in rank of all the nobles whose origin per- 
mitted them to sit in Parliament, was the ostensible author 
of the measure. But it was supported, and, in truth, de- 
vised by the Prime Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Bill was most pernicious; and 
we fear that the motives which induced Sunderland to frame 
it were not honorable to him, But we cannot deny that it 
was supported by many of the best and wisest men of that 
age. Nor was this strange. The royal prerogative had, 
within the memory of the generation then in the vigor of, 
life, been so grossly abused, that it was still regarded with a 
jee which, when the peculiar situation of the House of 

srurswick is considered, may perhaps be called immoder. 
ate. The particular prerogative of creating peers had, in 
the opinion of the Whigs, been grossly abused by Queen 
-Anne’s last Ministry; and even the Tories admiuted thit 
her Majesty, in swamping, as it has since been called, the 
Upper House, had done what only an extreme case could 
justify. The theory of the English constitution, according 
to many high authorities, was that three independent pow: 
ers, the sovereign, the nobility, and the commons, ought con. 
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stantly to act as checks on each other. If this theory 
were sound, it seemed to follow that to put one of these 
powers under the absolute controi of the other two, was 
absurd. But if the number of peers were unlimited, it 
could not well be denied that the Upper House was under 
the absolute control of the Crown and the Commons, and 
was indebted only to their moderation for any power 
which it might be suffered to retain. 

Steele took part with the Opposition, Addison with 
the Ministers. Steele, in a paper called the Plebeian, 
vehemently attacked the bill. Sunderland called for help 
on Addison, and Addison obeyed the call. Ina paper 
called the Old Whig, he answered, and indeed refnted 
Steele’s arguments. It seems to us that the premises of 
both the controversialists were unsound, that, on those 
premises, Addison reasoned well and Steele ill, and that 
consequently Addison brought out a false conclusion while 
Steele blundered upon the truth. In style, in wit, and in 
politeness, Addison maintained his superiority, though the 
Old Whig is by no means one of his happiest performances, 

At first, both the anonymous opponents observed the 
raws of propriety. But at length Steele so far forgot him. 
self as to throw an odious imputation on the morals of the 
chiefs of the administration. Addison replied with severity, 
but, in our opinion, with less severity than was due to so 
grave an offence against morality and decorum ; nor did he, 
in his just anger, forget for a moment the laws of good taste 
and good breeding. One calumny which has been often 
repeated, and never yet contradicted, it is our duty to ex- 
pose. It is asserted in the Biographia Britannica, that 
Addison designated Steele as “little Dicky.” This asser. 
tion was repeated by Johnson, who had never seen the Old 
Whig, and was therefore excusable. It has also been 
repeated by Miss Aikin, who has seen the Old Whig, and 
for whom therefore there is less excuse. Now, it is true 
that the words “little Dicky ” occur in the Old Whig, and 
that Steele’s name was Richard. It is equally true that the 
words “little Isaac” occur in the Duenna, and that New- 
ton’s name was Isaac. But we confidently affirm thet Addi. 
gon’s little Dicky had no more to do with Steele, than 
Sheridan’s little Isaac with Newton. If we apply the words 
“little Dicky ” to Steele, we deprive a very lively and inge- 
nious passage, not only of al’ its wit, but of all its meaning, 
Little Dicky was the nickname of Henry Norris, an actor of 
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remarkably small stature, but of great humor, who play ed 
the usurer Gomez, then a most popular part in Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar.* : 

The merited reproof which Steele had received, though 
softened by some kind and courteous expressions, galled him 
bitterly. He replied with little force and great acrimony ; 
but no rejoinder appeared. Addison was fast hastening to 
his grave; and had, we may well suppose, little disposition 
to prosecute a quarrel with an old friend. His complaint 
had terminated in dropsy. He bore up long and manfully. 
But at length he abandoned all hope, dismissed his physi- 
cians, and calm!y prepared himself to die. 

His works he intrusted to the care of Tickell, and dedi- 
cated them a very few days before his death to Craggs, ina 
fetter written with the sweet and graceful eloquence of a 
Saturday’s Spectator. In this, his last composition, he al- 
luded to his approaching end in words so manly, so cheer- 
ful, and so tender, that it is difficult to read them without 
tears. At the same time he earnestly recommended the 
interests of Tickell to the care of Craggs. 

Within a few hours of the time at which this dedication 
was written, Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then living 
by his wits about town, to come to Holland House. Gay 
went, and was received with great kindness. To his amaze: 
ment his forgiveness was implored by the dying man. Poor 
Gay, the most good-natured and simple of mankind, could not 
imagine what he had to forgive. There was, however, some 
wrong, the remembrance of which weighed on Addison’s 
mind, and which he declared himself anxious to repair. He 
was in a state of extreme exhaustion; and the parting was 
doubtless a friendly one on both sides. Gay supposed that 
some plan to serve him had been in agitation at Court, and 
had been frustrated by Addison’s influence. Nor is this 
improbable. Gay had paid assiduous court to the royal 


“We will transcribe the whole paragraph. How it can ever have been mis- 
understood is unintelligible to us. 

““But our author’s chief concern is for the poor House of Commons whom 
he represents as naked and defenceless, when the Crown, by losing this pre- 
rogative, would be less able to protect them against the power of a House of 
Lords. Who forbears laughing when the Spanish Friar represents i1ttle Dicky, 
under the person of Gomez, insulting the Colonel that was abie to fright him 
out of his wits with a single frown? This Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a 
dragon, got him down, the Devil being strong in him, and gave him bastinado on 
bastinado, and buffet on butfet, which the poor Colonel, being prostrate, suffered 
with a most Christian patience. The improbability of the*fact never fails te 
raise mirth in the audience ; and one may venture to answer for a British House 
of Commons, if we may guess, from its conduct hitherto, that it will scarce bg 
aither so tame or so weak as our author supposes,” 
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family. But in the Queen’s days he had been the eulo- 
gist of Bolingbroke, and was still connected with many 
Tories. It is not strange that Addison, while heated by 
conflict, should have thought himself justified in obstructing 
the preferment of one whom he might regard as a political 
enemy. Neither is it strange that, when reviewing his 
whole life, and earnestly scrutinizing all his motives, he 
should think that he had acted an unkind and ungenerous 
part, in using his power against a distressed man of letters, 
who was as harmless and as helpless as a child. 

One inference may be drawn from this anecdote. It 
appears that Addison, on his death-bed, called himself to a 
strict account, and was not at ease till he had asked pardon 
for an injury which it was not even suspected that he had 
committed, for an injury which would have caused disquiet 
only to a very tender conscience. Is it not then reasonable 
to infer that, if he had really been ‘guilty of forming a base 
conspiracy against the fame and fortunes of a rivai, he 
would have expressed some remorse for so serious a crime? 
But it is unnecessary to multiply arguments and evidence 
for the defence, when there is neither argument nor evi- 
dence for the accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly serene. His 
interview with his son-in-law is universally known. “See,” 
he said, “how a Christian can die.” The piety of Addison 
was, in truth, of a singularly cheerful character. The feel- 
ing which predominates in all his devotional writings is 
gratitude. God was to him the all-wise and all-powerful 
friend who had watched over his cradle with more than 
maternal tenderness; who had listened to his cries before 
they could form themselves into prayer; who had preserved 
his youth from the snares of vice; who had made his cup 
run over with worldly blessings; who had doubled the 
value of those blessings, by bestowing a thankful heart to 
enjoy them, and dear friends to partake them; who had 
rebuked the waves of the Ligurian gulf, had purified the 
autumnal air of the Campagna, and had restrained the 
avalanches of Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, his favorite was 
that which represents the Ruler of all things under the 
endearing image of a shepherd, whose crook guides the flock 
safe, through gloomy and desolate glens, to meadows well 
watered and rich with herbage. On that goodness to which 
he ascribed all the happiness of his life, he relied in the 
hour of death with a love which casteth out fear. He died 
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on the seventcenth of June, 1719. He had just entered on 
his forty-eighth year. 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
was borne thence to the Abbey at dead of night. The 
choir sang a funeral hymn. Bishop Atterbury, one of those 
Tories who had loved and honored the most accomplished 
of the Whigs, met the corpse, and led the procession by 
torchlight, round the shrine of Saint Edward, and the graves 
of the Plantagenets, to the Chapel of Henry the Seventh. 
On the north side of that Chapel, in the vault of the House 
of Albemarle, the coftin of Addison lies next to the coffin 
of Montague. Yet a few months; and the same mourners 
passed again along the same aisle. The same sad anthem was 
again chanted. The same vault was again opened ; and the 
coffin of Craggs was placed close to the coffin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Addison; 
but one alone is now remembered. Tickell bewailed his 
friend in an elegy which would do honor to the greatest 
name in our literature, and which unites the energy and 
magnificence of Dryden to the tenderness and purity of 
Cowper. This fine poem was prefixed to a superb edition 
vf Addison’s works, which was published, in 1721, by sub 
scription. The names of the subscribers proved how widely 
his fame had been spread. That his countrymen should be 
eager to possess his writings, even in a costly form, is not 
wonderful. But it is wonderful that, though English litera- 
ture was then little studied on the continent, Spanish Gran- 
dees, Italian Prelates, Marshals of France, should be found 
in the list. Among the most remarkable names are those 
of the Queen of Sweden, of Prince Eugene, of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, of the Dukes of Parma, Modena, and 
Guastalla, of the Doge of Genoa, of the Regent Orleans, and 
of Cardinal Dubois. We ought to add that this edition, 
though eminently beautiful, is in some important points 
defective; nor, indeed, do we yet possess a complete col- 
ilection of Addison’s writings. 

It is strange that neither his opulent and noble widow, 
nor any of his powerful and attached friends, should have 
thought of placing even a simple tablet, inscribed with his 
name, on the walls of the Abbey. It was not till three gen- 
erations had laughed and wept over his pages, that the 
omission was supplied by the public veneration. At length, 
in our own time, his image, skilfully graven, appeared in 
Poet’s Corner. It represents him, as we can conceive him, 
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clad in his dressing gown, and freed from his wig, stepping 
from his parlor at Chelsea into his trim little garden, with 
the account of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa 
and Shalum, just finished for the next day’s Spectator, in 
his hand. Such a mark of national respect was due to the 
unsullied statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the 
master of pure English eloquence, to the consummate 
painter of life and manners. It was due, above all, to the 
great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule without 
abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a great 
social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a 
long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism. 
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MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON.* 
(Edinburgh Review, June, 1831.) 


WE have read this book with the greatest pleasure. 
Considered merely as a composition, it deserves to be 
classed among the best specimens of English prose which 
our age has produced. It contains, indced, no single pass- 
age equal to two or three which we could select from the 
Life of Sheridan. But, 2s a whole, it is immcasurably su- 
perior to that work. The style is agrccable, clear, and 
manly, and w!.cnit rises into eloquence, riscs without cffort 
or ostentation. Nor is the mattcr inferior to tlhe manner. 
It would be difficult to name a book which exhibits more 
kindness, fairnoss, and modesty. It hes ovidently been 
written, not for the purpose of showing, what, however, it 
often shows, liow well its cuthor can writo, but for the pur- 
pose of vindicating, as far as truth will pormit, the mem- 
ory of a celebrated man who can no longer vindicate him- 
self. Mr. Moore never thrusts himself between Lord Byron 
and the public. With the strongest temptations to egotism, 
he has said no more about himsclf than the subject abso- 
lutely required. 

A great part, indeed the greater part, of these volumes 
consists of extracts from the Letters and Journals of Lord 
Byron ; anc. iv is difficult to speak too highly of the skill 
which has becn shown in the selection and arrangement. 
We will not cay that we have not occasionally remarked in 
these two large quartos an anecdote which should have been 
omitted, a letter which should have been suppressed, a name 
which should have been concealed by asterisks, or asterisks 
which do not answer the purpose of concealing the name. 
But it is impossible, on a general survey, to deny that the task 
has been executed with great judgment and great humanity. 
When we consider the 4ife which Lord Byron had led, his 
petulance, his irritability, and his communicativeness, we 
cannot but admire the dexterity with which Mr. Moore has 
contrived to exhibit so much of the character and opinions 
of his friend, with so little pain to the feelings of the living. 


* Lettersand Journals of Lord Byron ; with Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moors, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. London: 1830, 
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The extracts from the journals and correspondence of 
Lord Byron are in the highest degree valuable, not merely 
on account of the information which they contain respecting 
the distinguished man by whom they were written, but on 
account also of their rare merit as compositions. The Let- 
ters, at least those which were sent from Italy, are among 
th best in our language. They are less affected than those 
ot Pope and Walpole; they have more matter in them than 
those of Cowper. Knowing that many of them were not 
wr.tven merely for the persun to whom they were directed, 
but were general epistles, meant to be read by a large cir- 
sie, we expected to find them clever and spirited, but defi- 
cient in ease. We looked with vigilance for instances of 
stiffness in the language and awkwardness in the transitions. 
We have been agreeably disappointed; and we must con- 
fess that, if the epistolary style of Lord Byron was artificiai, 
it was a rare and admirable instance of that highest art 
which cannot be distinguished from nature. 

Of the deep and painful interést which this book excites 
no abstract can give a just notion. So sad and dark a story 
is scarcely to be found in any work of fiction; and we are 
little disposed to envy the moralist who can read it without 
being softened. 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illus- 
trated the character of her son the Regent might, with little 
change, be applied to Byron. All the fairies, save one, ad 
_ been bidden to his cradle. All the gossips had been pro- 
fuse of their gifts. One had bestowed nobility, another 
genius, a third beauty. The malignant elf who had been 
uninvited came last, and, unable to reverse what her sisters 
kad done for their favorite, had mixed up a curse with every 
blessing. In the rank of Lord Byron, in his understanding, 
in his character, in his very person, there was a strange 
union of opposite extremes. He was born to all that men 
covet and admire. But in every one of those eminent ad- 
vantages which he possessed over others was mingled some» 
thing of misery and debasement. He was sprung from 3 
house, ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and impov- 
erished by a series of crimes and follies which had attained 
a scandalous publicity. The kinsman whom he succeeded 
had died poor, and, but for merciful judges, would have 
died upon the gallows. The young peer had great intellec- 
tual powers; yet there was an unsound part in bis mind. 
He had naturally 2 generous and feeling heart; but his tem- 
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per was wayward and irritable. Hehad a head which statu 
aries loved to copy, and a foot the deformity of which the 
beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished at once by 
the strength and by the weakness of his intellect, affection- 
ate yet perverse, a poor lord, and a handsome cripple, he 
required, if ever man required, the firmest and the most 
judicious training. But, capriciously as pature had dealt 
with him, the parent to whom the office of forming his char- 
acter was intrusted was more capricious still. She passed 
from paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tenderness. At 
one time she stifled him with her caresses: at another time 
she insulted his deformity. Hecame into the world; and 
the world treated him as his mother had treated him, 
sometimes with fondness, sometimes with cruelty, never with 
justice. It indulged him without discrimination, and pun- 
ished him without discrimination. He was truly a spoiled 
child, not merely the spoiled child of his parent, but the 
spoiled child of nature, the spoiled child of fortune, the 
spoiled child of fame, the spoiled child of society. His 
first poems were received with a contempt which, feeble 
as they were, they did not absolutely deserve. The poem 
which he published on his return from his travels was, 
on the other hand, extolled far above its merit. At twenty- 
four he found himself on the highest pinnacle of literary 
fame, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of 
other distinguished writers beneath his feet. There is 
scarcely an instance in history of so sudden a rise to so 
dizzy an eminence. 

Every thing that could stimulate, and every thing that 
could gratify the strongest propensities of our nature, the 
gaze of a hundred drawing-rooms, the acclamations of the 
whole nation, the applause of applauded men, the love of 
lovely women, all this world and the glory of it were at 
once offered to a youth to whom nature had given violent 
passions, and to whom education had never taught to con- 
trol them. He lived as many men live who have no similar 
excuse to plead for their faults. But his countrymen and 
his Gountrywomen would love him and admire him. They 
were resolved to see in his excesses only the flash and out: 
break of that same fiery mind which glowed in his poetry. 
He attacked religion ; yet in religious circles his name was 
mentioned with fondness, and in many religious publications 
his works were censured with singular tenderness. He !am- 
pooned the Prince Regent; yet he could not alienate the 
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Tories. Everything, it seemed, was to be forgiven to youth, 
rank, and genius. 

Then came the reaction. Society, capricious in its in- 
_dignation as it had been capricious in its fondness, flew into 
;arage with its forward and petted darling. He had been 
worshipped with an irrational idolatry. He was persecuted 
‘with an irrational fury. Much has been written about those 
unhappy domestic occurrences which decided the fate of his 
life. Yet nothing is, nothing ever -was, positively known 
to the public, but this, that he quarrelled with his lady, and 
that she refused to live with him. There have been hints 
in abundance, and shrugs and shakings of the head, and 
“ Well, well, we know,” and “ We could an if we would,” 
and “If we list to speak,” and “There be that might an 
they list.” But we are not aware that there is before the 
world substantiated by credible, or even by tangible evi- 
dence, a single fact indicating that Lord Byron was morc 
to blame than any other man who is on bad terms with his 
wife. The professional men whom Lady Byron consulted 
were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought not to live with 
her husband. But it is to be remembered that they formed 
that opinion without hearing both sides. We do not say, 
we do not mean to insinuate, that Lady Byron was in any 
respect to blame. We think that those who condemn her 
on the evidence which is now before the public are as rash as 
those who condemn her husband. We will not pronounce 
any judgment, we cannot, even in our own minds, form any 
judgment, on a transaction which is so imperfectly known 
to us. It would have been well if, at the time of the sepa- 
ration, all those who knew as little about the matter then as | 
we know about it now had shown the forbearance which, 
under such circumstances, is but common justice. 

We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British pub- 
lic in one of its periodical fits of morality. In general, 
elopements, divorces, and family quarrels, pass with little 
notice. Weread the scandal, talk about it for a day, and for- 
get it. But once in six or seven years our virtue becomes 
outrageous. We cannot suffer the laws of religion and de- 
cency to be violated. We must make a stand against vice. 
We must teach libertines that the English people appre- 
ciate the importance of domestic ties. Accordingly some 
unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved than hun- 
dxeds whose offenees have been treated with lenity, is sin- 
gled out as an expiatory sacrifice. If he has children, they 
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are to be taken from him. If he has a profession, he is to 
be driven from it. He is cut by the higher orders, and 
hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, a sort of whipping- 
boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the other transgressors 
of the same class are, it is supposed, sufficiently chastised. 
We reflect very complacently on our own severity, and 
compare with great pride the high standard of morals es- 
tablished in England with the Parisian laxity. At length 
our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and broken- 
hearted. And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven 
years more. 

It is clear that those vices which destroy domestic hap- 
piness ought to be as much as possible repressed. It is 
equally clear that they cannot be repressed by penal legis- 
lation. It is therefore right and desirable that public opin- 
ion should be directed against them. But it should be di- 
rected against them uniformly, steadily and temperately, 
not by sudden fits and starts. There should be one weight 
and one measure. Decimation is always an objectionable 
mode of punishment. It is the resource of judges too indo- 
lent and hasty to investigate facts and to discriminate nicely 
between shades of guilt. It is an irrational practice, even 
when adopted by military tribunals. When adopted by the 
tribunal of public opinion it is infinitely more irrational. It 
is good that a certain portion of disgrace should constantly 
attend on certain bad actions. But it is not good that the 
offenders should merely have to stand the risks of a lottery of 
infamy, that ninety-nine out of every hundred should escape, 
and that the hundredth, perhaps the most innocent of the 
hundred, should pay for all. We remember to have seen a 
mob assembled in Lincoln’s Inn to hoot a gentleman against 
whom the most oppressive proceeding known to the Eng- 
lish law was then in progress. He was hooted because he 
had been an unfaithful husband, as if some of the most pop- 
ular men of the age, Lord Nelson for example, had not been 
unfaithful husbands. We remember a still stronger case. 
Will posterity believe that, in an age in which men whose 
gallantries were universally known, and had been legally 
proved, filled some of the highest offices in the state and in 
the army, presided at the meetings of religious and benevo- 
lent institutions, were the delight of every society, and the 
favorites of the multitude, a crowd of moralists went to the 
theatre, in order to pelt a poor actor for disturbing the con- 
jugal felicity of an alderman? What there was in the cir- 
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cumstances either of the offender or of the sufferer to vind1- 
cate the zeal of the audience, we could never conceive. 
It has never been supposed that the situation of an actor 
is peculiarly favorable to the rigid virtues, or that an alder- 
man enjoys any special immunity from injuries such as that 
which on this occasion roused the anger of the public. But 
such is the justice of mankind. 

In these cases the punishment was excessive; but the 
‘offence was known and proved. The case of Lord Byron 
‘was harder. True Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. 
First came the execution, then the investigation, and last ot 
all, or rather not at all, the accusation. ‘The public, with- 
out knowing anything whatever about the transactions in 
his family, flew into a violent passion with him, and pro- 
ceeded to invent stories which might justify its anger. Ten 
or twenty different accounts of the separation, inconsistent 
with each other, with themselves, and with common sense, 
circulated at the same time. What evidence there might 
be for any one of these, the virtuous people who repeated 
them neither knew nor cared. For in fact these stories 
were not the causes, but the effects of the public indigna- 
tion. They resembled those loathsome slanders which 
Lewis Goldsmith, and other abject libellers of the same 
class, were in the habit of publishing about Bonaparte ; 
such as that he poisoned a girl with arsenic when he was at 
the military school, that he hired a grenadier to shoot Des- 
saix at Marengo, that he filled St. Cloud with all the pollu- 
tions of Caprese. There was a time when anecdotes like 
these obtained some credence from persons who, hating the 
French emperor without knowing why, were eager to be- 
lieve any thing which might justify their hatred. Lord 
Byron fared in the same way. His countrymen were in a 
bad humor with him. His writings and his character had 
lost the charm of novelty. He had been guilty of the 
offence which, of all offences, is punished most severely ; 
he had been over-praised ; he had excited too warm an 
interest; and the public, with its usual justice, chastised 
him for its own folly. The attachments of the multitude 
bear no small resemblance to those of the wanton enchant- 
ress in the Arabian Tales, who, when the forty days of her 
fondness were over, was not content with dismissing her 
lovers, but condemned them to expiate, in loathsome shapes 
and under cruel penances, the crime of having once pleased 
her too well, 
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The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as 
might well have shaken a more constant mind. The news- 
papers were filled with lampoons. The theatres shook with 
execrations. He was excluded from circles where he had 
lately been the observed of all observers. All those creep- 
ing things that riot in the decay of nobler natures hastened 
to their repast: and they were right; they did after their 
kind. It is not every day that the savage envy of aspiring 
dunces is gratified by the agonies of such a spirit, anil the 
degradation of such a name. 

The unhappy man left his country for ever. The howl 
of contumely followed him across the sea, up the Rhine, 
over the Alps; it gradually waxed fainter; it died away; 
those who had raised it began to ask each other, what, 
after all, was the matter about which they had been so 
clamorous, and wished to invite back the criminal whom 
they had just chased from them. His poetry became more 
popular than it had ever been; and his complaints were 
read with tears by thousands and tens of thousands who had 
never seen his face. 

He had fixed his home on the shores of the Adriatic, in 
the most picturesque and interesting of cities, beneath the 
brightest of skies and by the brightest of seas. Censorious- 
ness was not the vice of the neighbors whom he had chosen. 
They were a race corrupted by a bad government and a 
bad religion, long renowned for skill in the arts of volup- 
tuousness, and tolerant of all the caprices of sensuality. 
From the public opinion of the country of his adoption, he 
had nothing to dread. With the public opinion of the 
country of his birth he was at open war. He plunged into 
wild and desperate excesses, ennobled by no generous or 
tender sentiment. From his Venetian harem he sent forth 
volume after volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, 
of ribaldry, and of bitter disdain. His health sank under 
the effects of his intemperance. His hair turned gray. His 
food ceased to nourish him. A hectic fever withered him 
up. It seemed that his body and mind were about to perish 
together. 

From this wretched degradation he was in some measure 
resuued by a connection, culpable indeed, yet such as, if it 
were judged by the standard of morality established in the 
country where he lived, might be called virtuous. But an 
imagination polluted by vice, a temper embittered by misfor- 
tune, and a frame habituated to the fatal eacitement of in- 
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toxication, prevented him from fully enjoying the happi- 
ness which he might have derived from the purest and moat 
tranquil of his many attachments. Midnight draughts of 
ardent spirits and Rhenish wines had begun to work the 
ruin of his fine intellect. His verse lost much of the energy 
and condensation which had distinguished it. But he 
would not resign, without a struggle, the empire which he 
had exercised over the men of his generation. A new 
dream of ambition arose before him; to be the chief of a 
literary party; to be the great mover of an intellectual rev- 
olution ; to guide the public mind of England from his Ital. 
ian retreat, as Voltaire had guided the public mind of 
France from the villa of Ferney. With this hope, as it 
should seem, he established the Liberal. But, powerfully 
as he had affected the imaginations of his contemporaries, 
he mistook his own powers if he hoped to direct their opin- 
ions; and he still more grossly mistook his own disposition, 
if he thought that he could long act in concert with other 
men of letters. The plan failed, and failed ignominiously. 
Angry with himself, angry with his coadjutors, he relin- 
quished it, and turned to another project, the last and 
noblest of his life. 

A nation, once the first among the nations, preéminent in 
knowledge, preéminent in military glory, the cradle of phi- 
losophy, of eloquence, and of the fine arts, had been for ages 
bowed down under a cruel yoke. All the vices which op- 
pression generates, the abject vices which it generates in 
those who submit to it, the ferocious vices which it generates 
in those who struggle against it, had deformed the charac- 
ter of that miserable race. The valor which had won the 
great battle of human civilization, which had saved Europe, 
which had subjugated Asia, lingered only among pirates 
and robbers. The ingenuity, once so conspicuously dis- 

.ayed in every department of physical and moral science, 
had been depraved into a timid and servile cunning. Ona 
sadden this degraded people had risen on their oppressors, 
Discountenanced or betrayed by the surrounding potentates, 
they had found in themselves something of that which 
might well supply the place of all foreign assistance, some- 
thing of the energy of their fathers. 

As a man of letters, Lord Byron could not but be inter- 
ested in the event of this contest. His political opinions, 
though, itke all his opinions, unsettled, leaned strongly 
towards the side of Jibertv. He had assisted the Italan 
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insurgents with his purse, and if their struggle against the 
Austrian government had been prolonged, would probably 
have assisted them with hissword. Sut to Greece he was 
attached by peculiar ties. He haa when young resided in 
that country. Much of his most splendid and popular 

oetry had been inspired by its scenery and by its history. 
Sick of inaction, degraded in his own ejes by his private 
vices and by his literary failures, pining for untried excite- 
ment and honorable distinction, he carried his exhausted 
body and his wounded spirit to the Grecian camp. 

His conduct in his new situation showed so much vigor 
and good sense as to justify us in believing that, if his lifs 
had been prolonged, he might have distinguished himself as 
a soldier and a politician. But pleasure and sorrow had 
done the work of seventy years upon his delicate frame. 
The hand of death was upon him; he knew it; and the 
only wish which he uttered was that he might die sword 
in hand. 

This was denied tohim. Anxiety, exertion, exposure, and 
those fatal stimulants which had become indispensable to 
him, soon stretched him on a sick bed, in a strange land, 
amidst strange faces, without one human being that he 
loved near him. There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated 
Englishman of the nineteenth century closed his brilliant 
and miserable career. 

We cannot even now retrace those events without feel- 
ing something of what was felt by the nation, when it was 
first known that the grave had closed over so much sorrow 
and so much glory ; something of what was felt by those 
who saw the hearse, with its long train of coaches, turn 
slowly northward, leaving behind it that cemetery which had 
been consecrated by the dust of so many great poets, but of 
which the doors were closed against all that remained of 
Byron. We well remember on that day, rigid moralists 
could not refrain from weeping for one so young, so illustri- 
ous, so unhappy, gifted with such rare gifts, and tried by 
such strong temptations. It is unnecessary to make any re- 
flections. The history carries its moral with it. Our age 
has indeed been fruitful of warnings to the eminent, and of 
consolations to the obscure. Two men have died within 
our recollection, who, at a time of life at which many peo- 
ple have hardly completed their education, had raised them- 
selves, each in his own department, to the height of glory. 
One of them died at Longwood ; the other at Missolonghi 
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It is always difficult to separate the literary character of 
a man who lives in our own time from his personal charac. 
ter. It is peculiarly difficult to make this separation in the 
case of Lord Byron. For it is scarcely too much to say, 
that Lord Byron never wrote without some reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to himself. The interest excited by the 
events of his life mingles itself in our minds, an1_ probably 
in the minds of almost all our readers, with the interest 
which properly belongs to his works. A generation niust 
pass away before it will be possible to form a fair judgment 
of his books, considered merely as books. At present they 
are not merely books, but relics. We will, however, ven- 
ture, though with unfeigned diffidence, to offer some desv’- 
tory remarks on his poetry. 

His lot was cast in the time of a great literary revolu 
tion. That poetical dynasty which had dethroned ‘che 
successors of Shakspeare and Spenser was, in its curr, 
dethroned by a race who represented themselves as heirs of 
the ancient line, so long dispossessed by usurpers. The 
real nature of this revolution has not, we think, been com- 
prehended by the great majority of those who concurred 
In it. 

Wherein especially does the poetry of our times differ 
from that of the last century? Ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred would answer that the poetry of the last century 
was correct, but cold and mechanical, and that the poetry of 
our time, though wild and irregular, presented far more 
vivid images, and excited the passions far more strongly 
than that of Parneii, of Addison, or of Pope. In the same 
manner we constantly hear it said, that the poets of the age 
of Elizabeth had far more genius, but far less correctness 
than those of the age of Anne. It seems to be taken for 
granted, that there is some incompatibility, some antithesis 
between correctness and creative power. We rather sus- 
pect that this notion arises merely from an abuse of wurds, 
and that it has been the parent of many of the fallacies 
which perplex the science of criticism. 

What is meant by correctness in poetry? If by correct 
ness be meant the conforming to rules which have the 
foundation in truth and in the principles of human nature 
then correctness is only another name for excellence. If 
by correctness be meant the conforming to rules purely 
arbitrary, correctness may be another name for dulness and 
absurdity. : 
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A writer who describes visible objects falsely and vio- 
lates the propriety of character, a writer who makes the 
mountains ‘‘ nod their drowsy heads” at night, or a dying 
man take leave of the world with a rant like that of Maxi- 
min, may be said in the high and just sense of the phrase, to 
write incorrectly. He violates the first great law of his art. 
His imitation is altogether unlike the thing imitated. The 
four poets who are most eminently free from incorrectness 
of this description are Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton. They are, therefore, in one sense, and that the best 
sense, the most correct of poets. 

When it is said that Virgil, though he had less genius 
than Homer, was a more correct writer, what sense is 
attached to the word correctness? Is it meant that the 
story of the Aineid is developed more skilfully than that of 
the Odyssey ? that the Roman describes the face of the ex- 
ternal world, or the emotions of the mind, more accurately 
than the Greek ? that the characters of Achates and Mnes- 
theus are more nicely discriminated, and more consistently 
supported, than those of Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses ? 
The fact incontestably is that, for every violation of the 
fundamental laws of poetry which can be found in Homer, 
it would be easy to find twenty in Virgil. 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of Shak- 
speare that which is commonly considered as the most 
incorrect. Yet it seems to us infinitely more correct, in 
the sound sense of the term, than what are called the most 
correct plays of the most correct dramatists. Compare it, 
for example, with the Iphigénie of Racine. Weare sure that 
the Greeks of Shakspeare bear a far greater resemblance 
than the Greeks of Racine to the real Greeks who besieged 
Troy ; and for this reason, that the Greeks of Shakspeare 
arehuman beings, and the Greeks of Racine mere names, 
mere words printed in capitals at the head of paragraphs of 
declamation. Racine, it is true, would have shuddered at 
the thought of making a warrior at the siege of Troy quote 
Aristotle. But of what use is it to avoid a single anachron- 
ism, when the whole play is one anachronism, the senti- 
ments and phrases of Versailles in the camp of Aulis ? 

In the sense in which we are now using the word 
correctness, we think that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Words- 
worth, Mr. Coleridge, are far more correct poets than those 
who are commonly extolled as the models of correctness, 
Pope, for example, and Addisomn- The single description of 
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4 moonlight night in Pope’s Iliad contains more inaccura- 
cies than can be found in all the Excursion. There is not a 
single scene in Cato, in which all that conduces to poetical 
illusion, all the propriety of character, of language, of situ- 
ation, is not more grossly violated than in any part of the 
Lay of the last Minstrel. No man can possibly think that 
the Romans of, Addison resemble the real Romans so closely 
as the moss-troopers of Scott resemble the real moss-troop- 
ers. Wat Tinlinn and William of Deloraine are not, it is 
true, persons of so much dignity as Cato. But the dignity 
of the persons represented has as little to do with the 
correctness of poetry as with the correctness of painting. 
We prefer a gypsy by Reynolds to his Majesty’s head on a 
sign-post, and a Borderer by Scott to a Senator by Addison. 

In what sense, then, is the word correctness used by 
those who say, with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, 
that Pope was the most correct of English Poets, and that 
next to Pope came the late Mr. Gifford? What is the 
nature and value of that correctness, the praise of which is 
denied to Macbeth, to Lear, and to Othello, and given to 
Hoole’s translations and to all the Seatonian prize-poems ? 
We can discover no eternal rule, no rule founded in reason 
and in the nature of things, which Shakspeare does not 
observe much more strictly than Pope. But if by correct- 
ness be meant the conforming to a narrow legislation which, 
while lenient to the mala in se, multiplies, without the 
shadow of-a reason, the mala prohibita, if by correctness 
be meant a strict attention to certain ceremonious obsery- 
ances, which are no more essential to poetry than etiquette 
to good government, or than the washings of a Pharisee to 
devotion, then, assuredly, Pope may be a more correct poet 
than Shakspeare; and, if the code were a little altered. 
Colley Cibber might be a more correct poet than Pope. 
But it may well be doubted whether this kind of correctness 
be a merit, nay, whether it be not an absolute fault. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational 
laws which bad critics have framed for the government of 
poets. First in celebrity and in absurdity stand the dra 
matic unitics of place and time. No human being has ever 
been abie to find any thing that could, even by courtesy, be 
called an argument for these unities, except that they have 
been deduced from the general practice of the Greeks. It 
requires no very profound examination to discover that the 
Greek dramas, often admirabie as compositions, are, ax 
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exhibitions of human character and human life, far inferior 
to the English plays of the age of Elizabeth. Every scholar 
knows that the dramatic part of the Athenian tragedies was 
at first subordinate to the lyrical part. It would, therefore, 
have been little less than a miracle if the laws of the Athe- 
nian stage had been found to suit plays in which there was 
no chorus. All the greatest masterpieces of the dramatic 
art have been composed in direct violation of the unities, 
and could never have been composed if the unities had not 
been violated. It is clear, for example, that such a charac- 


f 


ter as that of Hamlet could never have been developed ~ 


within the limits to which Alfieri confined himself. Yet 
such was the reverence of literary men during the last cen- 
tury for these unities that Johnson, who, much to hi 
honor, took the opposite side, was, as he says, “ frightened 
af ‘is own temerity,” and “afraid to stand against the 
authorities which might be produced against him.” 

~There are other rules of the same kind without eng, 
“ Shakspeare,” says Rymer, “ ought not to have made Othello 
black ; for the hero of a tragedy ought always to be white.” 
“ Milton,” says another critic, “ought not to have taken 
Adam for his hero; for the hero of an epic poem ought 
always to be victorious.” ‘ Milton,” says another, “ ought 
not to have put so many similes into his first book; for the 
first book of an epic poem ought always to be the most un- 
adorned. There are no similes in the first book of the Iliad.” 
“ Milton,” says another, “ought not to have placed in an 
epic poem such lines as these :— 


“While thus I called, and strayed I knew not whither,’ * 


And why not? The critic is ready with a reason, a Iady’s 
reason. “Such lines,” says he, “ are not, it must be allowed, 
unpleasing to the ear; but the redundant syllable ought to 
be confined to the drama, and not admitted into epic poetry.” 
As to the redundant syllable in heroic rhyme on serious sub- 
jects, it has been, from the time of Pope downward, pro- 
scribed by the general consent of all the correct school. No 
magazine would have admitted so incorrect a couplet as that 
of Drayton: 


“ As when we lived untouch’d with these disgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces.” 


Another law of heroic rhyme, which, fifty years ago, was con- 


sidered as fundamental, was, that there should be a pause, @ 
comma at least, at the end of every couplet. It was also 
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provided that there should never be a full stop except at the 
end of a line. Well do we remember to nave heard a most 
correct judge of poetry revile Mr. Rogers for the incorrect. 
ness of that most sweet and graceful passage, 


“Such grief was ours,—it seems but yesterday,— 
When in thy prime, wishing so much to stay, 
’Twas thine, Maria, thine without a sigh 
At midnight in a sister's «rms to die. 

Oh thou wert lovely; lovely was thy frame, 
And pure thy spirit as from heaven it came; 
And when recalled to join the blest above 

Thou diedst a victim to exceeding love, 

Nursing the young to health. In happier hours, 
When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 

Once in thy mirth thou badst me write on thee; 
And now I write what thou shalt never see,” 


Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be 
ranked among the great critics of this school. He made a 
law that none of the poems written for the prize which he 
established at Oxford should exceed fifty lines. This law 
seems to us to have at least as much foundation in reason 
as any of those which we have mentioned ; nay, much more, 
for the world, we believe, is pretty well agreed in thinking 
that the shorter a prize poem is, the better. 

We do not see why we should not make a few more rules 
of the same kind; why we should not enact that the number 
of scenes in every act shall be three or some multiple of 
three, that the number of lines in every scene shall be an 
exact square, that the dramatis persone shall never be more 
or fewer than sixteen, and that, in heroic rhymes, every 
thirty-sixth line shall have twelve syllables. If we were to 
lay down these canons, and to call Pope, Goldsmith, and 

' Addison incorrect writers for not having complied with our 
whims, we should act precisely as those critics act who find 
incorrectness in the magnificent imagery and the varied, 
music of Coleridge and Shelley. ; 

The correctness which the last century prized so much 
resembles the correctness of those pictures of the garden of 
Eden which we seein old Bibles. We have an exact square, 
enclosed by the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, 
each with a convenient bridge in the centre, rectangular 
beds of flowers, a long canal, neatly bricked and railed in, 
the tree of knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind 
the Tuileries, standing in the centre of the grand alley, the 
snake twined round it, the man on the right hand, the 
woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact 
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circle round them. In one sense the picture is correct 
enough. That is to say, the squares are correct, the circles 
are correct; the man and the woman are in a most correct 
line with the tree ; and the snake forms a most correct spiral. 

But if there were a painter so gifted that he could place 
on the canvas that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye 
of him whose outward sight had failed with long watching 
and laboring for liberty and truth, if there were a painter 
who could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, 
the lake with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery meadows, 
the grottoes overhung by vines, the forests shining with 
Hesperian fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds, the 
massy shade of that nuptial bower which showered down 
roses on the sleeping lovers, what should we think of a con- 
noisseur who should tell us that this painting, though finer 
than the absurd picture in the old Bible, was not so correct ? 
Surely we should answer, It is both finer and more correct ; 
and it is finer because it is more correct. It is not made up 
of correctly drawn diagrams; but it is a correct painting, 
a worthy representation of that which it is intended to 
represent. 

It is not in the fine arts alone that this false correctness 
is prized by narrow-minded men, by men who cannot dis- 
tinguish means from ends, or what is accidental from what 
is essential. M. Jourdain admired correctness in fencing. 
“You had no business to hit me then. You must never 
thrust in quart till you have thrust in tierce.” M. Tomés 
liked correctness in medical practice. ‘I stand up for 
Artemius. That he killed his patient is plain enough. But 
still he acted quite according to rule. A man dead is a man 
dead ; and there is an end of the matter. Bnt if rules are 
to be broken, there is no saying what consequences may fol- 
low.” We have heard of an old German officer, who was a 
great admirer of correctness in military operations. He 
used to revile Bonaparte for spoiling the science of war, 
which had been carried to such exquisite perfection by 
‘Marshal Daun. ‘‘In my youth we used to march and 
counter-march all the summer without gaining or losing ¢ 
square league, and then we went into winter-quarters. And 
now comes an ignorant, hot-headed young man, who flies 
about from Bologne to Ulm, and from Ulm to the middle of 
Moravia, and fights battles in December... The whole system 
of his tactics is monstrously incorrect.” The world is of 
opinion, in spite of critics like these, that the end of fencing 
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is to hit, that the end of medicine is to cure, that the end of 
war is to conquer, and that those means are the most correct 
which best accomplish the ends. 

And has poetry no end, no eternal and immutable priv- 
ciples? Is poetry Jike heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary 
regulation? The heralds tell us that certain scutcheons and 
bearings denote certain conditions, and taat to put colors on 
colors, or metals on metals, is false blazonry. If al} this were 
reversed, if every coat of arms in Kurope were new fashioned, 

_ it 1t were decreed that or should never be placed but on argens, 

» or argent but on or, that illegitimacy should be denoted by 
a lozenge, and widowhood by a bend, the new science would 
be just as good as the old science, because both the new and 
old would be good for nothing. The mummery of Port- 
cullis and Rouge Dragon, as it has no other value than that 
which caprice has assigned to it, may well submit to any 
1aws which caprice may impose uponit. Butitis not so with 
that great imitative art, to the power ef which all ages, the 
rudest and the most enlightened, bear witness. Since its 
first great masterpieces were produced, every thing that 
is changeable in this world has been changed. Civilization 
has been gained, lost, gained again. Religions, the lan. 
guages, and forms of government, and usages of private life, 
and modes of thinking, all have undergone a succession vt 
revolutions. Every thing has passed away but the great 
features of nsture, and the heart of man, and the miracles 
of that art which it is the office to reflect back the heart of 
man an! the features of nature. Those two strange old 
poems, the wonder of ninety generations, still retain all their 
freshness. They still command the veneration of minds 
enriched by the liserature of many nations and ages. They 
are still, even in wretched translations, the delight of school- 
boys. Having survived ten thousand capricious fashions, 
having seen successive codes of criticism become obsolete, 
they still remain to us, immortal with the immortality of 
truth, the same when persued in the study of an English 
.echolar, as when they were first chanted at the banquets of 
‘the Ionian princes. 

Poetry is, as was said more than two thousand years ago, 
imitation. It is an art analogous in many respects to the 
art of painting, sculpture, and acting. The imitations of the 
painter, the sculptor, and the actor, are indeed, within cer- 
tain limits, more perfect than those of the poet. The 
machinery which the poet employs consists merely of words, 
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and words cannot, even Wnen employed by such ar. artist us 
Homer or Dante, present to the mind images of visible 
objects quite so lively and exact as those which we carry 
away from looking on the works of the brush and the chisel. 
But, on the other hand, the range of poetry is infinitely 
wider than that of any other imitative art, or than that 
of all the other imitative arts together. The sculptor 
can imitate only form; the painter only form and color; 
the actor, until the poet supplies him with words, only form, 
color and motion. Poetry holds the outer world in com- 
mon with the-other arts. The heart of man is the province 
of poetry, and of poetry alone. The painter, the sculptor, 
and the actor can exhibit no more of human passion and 
character than that small portion which overflows into the 
gesture and the face, always an imperfect, often a deceitful 
sign of that which is within. The deeper and more com- 
plex parts of human nature can be exhibited by means of 
words alone. Thus the objects of the imitation of poetry 
are the whole external and the whole internal universe, the 
face of nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, man as he is in 
himself, man as he appears in society, all things which really 
exist, all things of which we can form an image in our minds 
by combining together parts of things which really exist. 
The domain of this imperial art is commensurate with the 
imaginative faculty. 

An art essentially imitative ought not surely to be sub- 
jected to rules which tend to make its imitations less per- 
fect than they otherwise would be; and those who obey 
such rules ought to be called, not correct, but incorrect 
artists. The true way to judge of the rules by which Eng- 
lish poetry was governed during the last century is to look 
at the effects which they produced. 

It was in 1780 that Johnson completed his Lives of the 
Poets. He tells us in that work that, since the time of 
Dryden, Nnglish poetry had shown no tendency to relapse 
into its original savageness, that its language had been 
refined, its numbers tuned, and its sentiments improved. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether the nation had any great 
reason to exult in the refinements and improvements which 
gave it Douglas for Othello, and the Triumphs of Temper 
for the Fairy Queen. 

It was during the thirty years which preceded the 
appearance of Johnson’s Lives that the diction and versifi- 
cation of English poetry wer2, in the sense in which the 
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word is commonly used, most correct. Those thirty years 
are, as respects poetry, the most deplorable part of our 
literary history. They have indeed bequeathed to us 
scarcely any poetry which deserves to be remembered. Two 
or three hundred lines of Gray, twice as many of Goldsmith, 
a few stanzas of Beattie and Collins, a few strophes of 
Mason, and a few clever prologues and satires, were the 
masterpieces of this age of consummate excellence. They 
may all be printed in one volume, and that volume would 
be by no means a volume of extraordinary merit. It would 
contain no poetry of the very highest class, and little which 
could be placed very high in the second class. The Para- 
dise Regained or Comus would outweigh it all. 

At last, when poetry had fallen into such utter decay 
that Mr. Hayley was thought a great poet, it began to 
appear that the excess of the evil was about to work the 
cure. Men became tired of an insipid conformity to a 
standard which derived no authority from nature or reason. 
A shallow criticism had taught them to ascribe a superstitioug 
value to the spurious correctness of poetasters. A deeper 
criticism brought them back to the true correctness of the 
first great masters. The eternal laws of poetry regained 
their power, and the temporary fashions which had super- 
seded those laws went after the wig of Lovelace and the 
hoop of Clarissa. 

It was in a cold and barren season that the seeds of that 
rich harvest which we have reaped were first sown. While 
poetry was every year becoming more feeble and more 
mechanical, while the monotonous versification which Pope 
had introduced, no longer redeemed by his brilliant wit and 
his compactness of expression, palled on the ear of the pub- 
iic, the great works of the old masters were every day 
attracting more and more of the admiration which they 
deserved. The plays of Shakspeare were better acted, 
better edited, and better known than they had ever been. 
Our fine ancient ballads were again read with pleasure, and 
it became a fashion to imitate them. Many of the imitations 
were altogether contemptible. But they showed that men 
had at least begun to admire the excellence which they could 
not rival. A literary revolution was evidently at hand. There 
was a ferment in the minds of men, a vague craving for 
something new, a disposition to hail with delight any thing 
which might at first sight wear the appearance of originality. 
A reforming age ie always fertile to impostors. The same 
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excited state of public feeling which produced the great 

separation from the see of Rome produced also the excesses 
of the Anabaptists. The same stir in the public mind of 
Europe which overthrew the abuses of the old French gov- 
ernment, produced the Jacobins and Theophilanthropists. 
Macpherson and Della Crusca were to be true reformers of 
English poetry what Knipperdoling was to Luther, or 

Clootz to Turgot. The success of Chatterton’s forgeries and 
of the far more contemptible forgeries of Ireland showed 
that people had begun to love the old poetry well, though 
not wisely. The public were never more disposed to be 

lieve stories without evidence, and to admire books without 

merit. Any thing which could break the dull monotony of 

the correct school was acceptable. 

The forerunner of the great restoration of our literature 
was Cowper. His literary career began and ended at nearly 
the same time with that of Alfieri. A comparison between 
Alfieri and Cowper may, at first sight, appear as strange as 
that which a loyal Presbyterian minister is said to have 
made in 1745 between George the Second and Enoch. It 
may seem that the gentle, shy, melancholy Calvinist, whose 
spirit had been broken by fagging at school, who had not 
courage to earn a livelihood by reading the titles of bills in 
the House of Lords, and whose favorite associates were a 
blind old lady and an evangelical divine, could have nothing 
in common with the haughty, ardent, and voluptuous noble- 
man, the horse-jockey, the libertine, who fought Lord Lig- 
onier in Hyde Park, and robbed the Pretender of his queen. 
But though the private lives of these remarkable men pre- 
sent scarcely any points of resemblance, their literary lives 
bear a close analogy to each other. They both found poetry 
in its lowest state of degradation, feeble, artificial, and alto- 
gether nerveless. They both possessed precisely the talents 
which fitted them for the task of raising it from that deep 
abasement. They cannot, in strictness, be called great 
poets. They had not in any very high degree the creative 
power, 

“The vision and the faculty divine;”’ 


but they had great vigor of thought, great warmth of feeling, 
and what, in their circumstances, was above all things im- 
portant, a mantiness of taste which approached to rough- 
ness. They did not deal in mechanical versification and 
conventional phrases. They wrote concerning things the 
thougnt of which set their hearts on fire; and thus what 
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they wrote, even when it wanted every other grace, had 
that inimitable grace which sincerity and strong passion im- 
part to the rudest and most homely compositions. Each 
of them sought for inspiration in a noble and effecting 
subject, fertile of images which had not yet been hackneyed. 
Liberty was the muse of Alfieri, Religion was the muse of 
Cowper. The same truth is found in their lighter pieces. 
They were not among those who deprecated the severity, 
or deplored the absence of an unreal mistress in melodioual 
sommonplaces. Instead of raving about imaginary Chloes 
and Sylvias, Cowper wrote of Mrs. Unwin’s knitting-needles. 
The only love-verses of Alfieri were addressed to one whom 
he truly and passionately loved. “Tutte le rime amorose 
che seguono,” says he, “tutte sono per essa, e ben sue, e di 
lei solamente; poiché mai d’ altra donna per certo non can- 
tero.” 

These great men were not free from affectation. But 
their affectation was directly opposed to the affectation 
which generally prevailed. Each of them expressed, in 
strong and bitter language, the contempt which he felt for 
the effeminate poetasters who were in fashion both in Eng. 
land and in Italy. Cowper complains that 


“ Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 
The substitute for genius, taste, and wit.” 


He praised Pope; yet he regretted that Pope had 


** Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler had his tune by heart.” 
Alfieri speaks with similar scorn of the tragedies of his pre. 
decessors. “Mi cadevano dalle mani per la languidezza, 
trivialita e prolissita dei modi e del verso, senza parlare poi 
della snervatezza dei pensieri. Or perché mai questa nostra 
divina lingua, si maschia anco, ed energica, e feroce, in 
bocca di Dante, dovra, ella farsi cosi sbiadata ed eunuca nel 
dialogo tragico?” 

To men thus sick of the languid manner of their con- 
temporaries ruggedness seemed a venial fault, or rather a 
positive merit. In their hatred of meretricious ornament, 
and of what Cowper calls “creamy smoothness,” they erred 
on the opposite side. Their style was too austere, their 
versification too harsh. It is not easy, however, to overrate 
the service which they rendered to literature. The intrinsic 
value of their poems is considerable. But the example 
which they set of mutiny against an absurd system was 
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invaluable. The part which they performed was rather that 
of Moses than that of Joshua. They opened the house of 
bondage; but they did not enter the promised land. 
During the twenty years which followed the death :f 
Cowper, the revolution in English poetry was fully consum- 
mated. None of the writers of this period, not even Sir 
Walter Scott, contributed so much to the consummation as 
‘Jord Byron. Yet Lord Byron contributed to it unwillingly, 
‘and with constant self-reproach and shame. All his tastes 
and inclinations led him to take part with the school of 
poetry which was going out against the school which was 
coming in. Of Pope himself he spoke with extravagant 
admiration. He did not venture directly te say that the 
littie man of Twickenham was a greater poet than Shak. 
speare or Milton; but he hinted pretty clearly that he 
thought so. Of his contemporaries, scarcely ary had so 
much of his admiration as Mr. Gifford, who, considered as a 
poet, was merely Pope, without Pope’s wit and fancy, and 
whose satires are decidedly inferior in vigor and poignancy 
to the very imperfect juvenile performance of Lord Byron 
himself. Ife now and then praised Mr. Wadsworth and 
Mr. Coleridge, but ungraciously and without cordiality. 
When he attacked them, he brought his whole soul to the 
work. Of the most elaborate of Mr. Wordswortb’s poems 
he could find nothing to say, but that it was “clumsy, and 
frowsy, and his aversion.” Peter Bell excited his svleen to 
such a degree that he evoked the shades of Pope and Dry- 
den, and demanded of them whether it were possible that 
such trash could evade contempt? In his heart he thought 
his own Pilgrimage of Harold inferior to his Imitation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, a feeble echo of Pope and John- 
son. ‘This insip:d performance he repeatedly designed to 
publish, and was withheld only by the solicitations of his 
friends. He has distinctly declared his approbation of the 
tunities, the most absurd laws by which genius was ever held 
in servitude. In one of his works, we think in his letter to 
Mr. Bowles, he compares the poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the Parthenon, and that of the nineteenth to a 
Turkish mosque, and boasts that, although he had assisted 
his contemporaries in building their grotesque and barbar. 
ous edifice, he had never joined them in defacing the 
remains of a chaster and more graceful architecture. In 
another letter he compares the change which had recently 
passed on English poetry to the decay of Latin poetry after 
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the Augustan age. In the time of Pope, he tells his friend, 
it was all Horace with us. It is all Claudian now. 

For the great old masters of the art he had no very en- 
thusiastic veneration. In his letter to Mr. Bowles he uses 
expressions which clearly indicate that he preferred Pope’s 
Iliad to the original. Mr. Moore confesses that his friend 
was no very fervent admirer of Shakspeare. Of all the poets 
of the first class, Lord Byron seems to have admired Dante 
and Milton most. Yet in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
he places Tasso, a writer not merely inferior to them, but ot 
quite a different order of mind, on at least a footing of 


-equality with them. Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct 


in saying that Lord Byron could sce little or no merit in 
Spenser. 

But Byron the critic and Byron the poet were two very 
different men. The effects of the noble writer’s theory may 
indeed often be traced in his practice. But his disposition 
led him to accommodate himself to the literary taste of the 
age in which he lived; and his talents would have enabled 
him to accommodate himself to the taste of any age. 
Though he said much of his contempt for mankind, and 
though he boasted that amidst the inconstancy of fortune 
and of fame he was all-sufficient to himself, his literary 
career indicated nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride 
which he affected. We cannot conceive him, like Milton 
or Wordsworth, defying the criticism of his contemporaries, 
retorting their scorn, and laboring on a poem in the full as- 
surance that it would be unpopular, and in the full assur- 
ance that it would be immortal. He has said, by the mouth 
of one of his heroes, in speaking of political greatness, that 
“he must serve who fain would sway ;” and this he assigns 
as areason for not entering into political life. He did aot 
consider that the sway which he had exercised in literature 
had been purchased by servitude, by the sacrifice of his own 
taste to the taste of the public. 

He was the creature of his age; and whenever he had lived 
he would have been the creature of his age. Under Charles 
the First Byron would have been more quaint than Donne. 
Under Charles the Second the rants of Byron’s rhyming 
plays would have pitted it, boxed it, and galleried tt, with 
those of any Bays or Bilboa. Under George the First the 
monotonous smoothness of Byron’s versification and the 
terseness of his expression would have made Pope himself 
envious, 
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As it was, he was the man of the last thirteen years of 
the eighteenth century, and of the first twenty-three years 
of the nineteenth century. He belonged half to the old, 
and half to the new school of poetry. His personal taste led 
him to the former; his thirst of praise to the latter; his 
talents were equally suited to both. His fame was a com- 
mon ground on which the zealots of both sides, Gifford, for 
example, and Shelley, might meet. He was the represen; 
tative, not of either literary party, but of both at once, and 
of their conflict, and of the victory by which that conflict 
was terminated. ITis poetry fills and measures the whole of 
the vast interval through which our literature has moved 
since the time of Johnson. It touches the Essay on Man at 
the one extremity, and the Excursion at the other. 

There are several parallel instances in literary history. 
Voltaire, for example, was the connecting link between the 
France of Lewis the Fourteenth and the France of Lewis 
the Sixteenth, between Racine and Boileau on the one side, 
and Condorcet and Beaumarchais on the other. He, like 
Lord Byron, put himself at the head of an intellectual 
revolution, dreading it all the time, murmuring at it, sneer- 
ing at it, yet choosing rather to move before his age in any 
direction than to be left behind and forgotten. Dryden was 
the connecting link between the literature of the age of 
James the First and the literature of the age of Anne. 
Oromasdes and Arimanes fought for him. Arimanes carried 
him off. But his heart was to the last with Oromasdes. 
Lord Byron was, in the same manner, the mediator between 
two generations, between two hostile poetical sects. Though 
always sneering at Mr. Wordsworth, he was yet, though 
perhaps unconsciously, the interpreter between Mr. Words- 
worth and the multitude. In the Lyrical Ballads and the 
Excursion Mr. Wordsworth appeared as the high priest of 
a worship, of which nature was the idol. No poems have: 
ever indicated a more exquis.ce perception of the beauty of 
the outer world, or amore passionate love and reverence for 
that beauty. Yet they were not popular; and it is not 
likely that they ever will be popular as the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott is popular. The feeling which pervaded them 
was too deep for general sympathy. Their style was often 
too mysterious for general comprehension. They made a 
few espteric disciples, and many scoffers. Lord Byron 
founded what may be called an exoteric Lake school; and 
all the readers of verse in England, we might say in Europe. 
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hastened to sit at his feet. What Mr. Wordsworth had 
said like a recluse, Lord Byron said like a man of the world, 
with less profound feeling, but with more perspicuity, energy, 
and conciseness. We would refer our readers to the last 
two cantos of Childe Harold and to Manfred, in proof of 
these observations. 

_ Lord Byron, like Mr. Wordsworth, had nothing dramatic 
in his genius. He was indeed the reverse of a great 
dramatist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist. All Lis 
characters, Harold looking on the sky, from which his 
country and the sun are disappearing together, the Giaour, 
standing apart in the gloom of the side aisle, and casting a 
haggard scowl from under his long hood at the crucifix and 
the censer, Conrad leaning on his sword by the watch-tower, 
Lara smiling on the dancers, Alp gazing steadily on the fatal 
cloud as it passes before the moon, Manfred wandering 
among the precipices of Berne, Azzo, on the judgment-seat, 
Ugo at the bar, Lambro frowning on the siesta of his daugh- 
ter and Juan, Cain presenting his unacceptable offering, are 
essentially the same. The varieties arc varieties merely of 
age, situation, and outward show. If ever Lord Byron 
attempted to exhibit men of a different kind, he always 
made them either insipid or unnatural. Selim is nothing. 
Bonnivart is nothing. Don Juan, in the first and best cantos, 
is a feeble copy of the page in the Marriage of Figaro. 
Johnson, the man whom Juan meets in the slave-market, is a 
most striking failure. How differently would Sir Walter 
Scott have drawn a bluff, fearless Englishman, in such a 
situation! The portrait would have seemed to walk out of 
the canvas. 

Sardanapalus is more coarsely drawn than any dramatic 
personage that we can remember. His heroism and his 
effeminacy, his contempt of death and his dread of a weighty 
helmet, his kingly resolution to be seen in the foremost 
ranks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a looking. 
glass, that he may be seen to advantage, are contrasted, 1t 
is true, with all the point of Juvenal. Indeed, the hint of 
the character seems to have been taken from what Juvenal 
gays of Otho: 

‘Speculum civilis sarcina belli. 
Nimirum summi ducis est occidere Galbam, 
Et curare cutem summi constantia civis, 


Bedriaci in campo spolium affectare Palati, 
Et pressum in faciem digitis extendere panem.” 


These are excellent lines in a satire. But it is ‘aot the 
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business of the dramatist to exhibit characters in this sharp 
antithetical way. It is not thus that Shakspeare makes 
Prince Hal rise from the rake of Eastcheap into the hero of 
Shrewsbury, and sink again into the rake of Eastcheap. It 
is not thus that Shakspeare has exhibited the union of 
effeminacy and valorin Antony. A dramatist cannot commit 
a greater error than that of following those pointed descrip- 
tions of character in which satirists and historians indulge 
so much. It is by rejecting what is natural that satirists 
and historians produce these striking characters. Their 
great object generally is to ascribe to every man as many 
contradictory qualities as possible, and this is an object 
easily attained. By judicious selection and judicious exag- 
geration, the intellect and the disposition of any human 
being might be descrived as being made up of nothing but 
startling contrasts. If the dramatist attempts to create a 
being answering to one of these descriptions, he fails, be- 
cause he reverses an imperfect analytical process. He pro- 
duces, not a man, but a personified epigiam. Very eminent 
writers have fallen into this snare. Ben Jonson has given 
us a Hermogenes, taken from the lively lines of Horace, but 
the inconsistency which is so amusing in the satire appears 
unnatural and disgusts us in the play. Sir Walter Scott 
has committed a far more glaring error of the same kind in 
the novel of Peveril. Admiring, as every judicious reader 
must admire, the keen and vigorous lines in which Dryden 
satirized the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Walter attempted to 
make a Duke of Buckingham to suit them, a real living 
Zimri; and he made, not a man, but the most grotesque of 
all monsters. A writer who should attempt to introduce 
into a play or a novel such a Wharton as the Wharton of 
Pope, or a Lord Hervey answering to Sporus, would fail in 
the same manner. 

But to return to Lord Byron; his women, like his men, 
are all of one breed. Haidee is a half-savage and girlish 
Julia; Julia is a civilized and matronly Haidee. Leila is a 
wedded Zuleika, Zuleika a virgin Leila. Gulnare and Medora 
Ne to have been intentionally opposed to each other. 

et the difference 1s a difference of situation only. A slight 
change of circumstances would, it should seem, have sent 
Gulnare to the lute of Medora, and armed Medora with the 
dagger of Gulnare. 

It is hardly too much to say, that Lord-Byron could ex. 
hibit only one man and only one woman, a man proud, 
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moody, cynical, with defiance on his brow, and misery in 
his heart, a scorner of his kind, implacable in revenge, yet 
capable of deep and strong affection: a woman all softness 
and gentleness, loving to caress and to be caressed, but ca- 
pable of being transformed by passion into a tigress. 

Even these two characters, his only two characters, he 
could not exhibit dramatically. He exhibited them in the 
manner, not of Shakspeare, but of Clarendon. He analyzed 
them he made them analyze themselves; but he did not 
make them show themselves. We are told, for example, 
in many lines of great force and spirit, that the speech of 
Lara was bitterly sarcastic, tnat he talked little of his 
travels, that if he was much questioned about them, his an- 
swers became short, and his brow gloomy. But we have 
none of Lara’s sarcastic speeches or short answers. It is 
not thus that the great masters of human nature have por- 
trayed human beings. Homer never tells us that Nestor 
loved to relate long stories about his youth. Shakspeare 
never tells us that in the mind of Iago every thing that is 
beautiful and endearing was associated with some filthy and 
debasing idea. 

It is curious to observe the tendency which the dialogue of 
Lord Byron always has to lose its character of a dialogue and 
to become soliloquy. The scenes between Manfred and the 
Chamois-hunter, between Manfred and the Witch of the 
Alps, between Manfred and the Abbot, are instances of this 
tendency. Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has 
all the talk to himself. The other interlocutors are nothing 
more than good listeners. They drop an occasional question 
or ejaculation which sets Manfred off again on the inex- 
hanstible topic of his personal feelings. If we examine the 
fine passages in Lord Byron’s dramas, the description of 
Rome, for example, in Manfred, the description of a Vene- 
tian revel in Marino Faliero, the concluding invective which 
the old doge pronounces against Venice, we shall find that 
‘there is nothing dramatic in these speeches, that they derive 
none of their effect from the character or situation of the 
speaker, and that they would have been as fine, or finer, if 
they had been published as fragments of blank verse by 
Lord Byron. ‘There is scarcely a speech in Shakspeare of 
which the same could be said. No skilful reader of Shak- 
speare can endure to see what are called the fine things 
taken out, under the name of “Beauties” or of “ Elegant 
E::tracts,” or to hear any single passage, “‘'To be or not te 
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be,” for example, quoted asa sample of the great poet. 
“¢ To be or not to be” has merit undoubtedly as a composi- 
tion. It would have merit if put into the mouth of a 
chorus. Butits merit asa composition vanishes when com- 
pared with its merit as belonging to Hamlet. It is not too 
much to say that the great plays of Shakspeare would lose 
less by being deprived of all the passages which are com- 
monly called the fine passages, than those passages lose by 
being read separately from the play. This is perhaps the 
highest praise which can be given to a dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether there is, 
in all Lord Byron’s plays, a single remarkable passage which 
owes any portion or its interest or effect to its connection 
with the characters or the action. Ile has written only one 
scene, as far as we can recollect, which is dramatic even in 
manner, the scene between Lucifer and Cain. The confer- 
ence ig animated, and each of the interlocuturs has a fair 
share of it. But this scene, when examined, will be found 
to be a confirmation of our remarks. It is a dialogue only 
inform. It isa soliloquy in essence. It is in reality a de- 
bate carried on within one single unquiet and skeptical mind. 
The questions and the answers, the objections and the solu- 
tions, all belong to the same character. 

A writer who showed so little dramatic skili in works 
professedly dramatic was not likely to write narrative with 
dramatic effect. Nothing could indeed be more rude and 
careless than the structure of his narrative poems. He 
seems to have thought, with the hero of the Rehearsal, 
that the plot was good for nothing but to bring in fine things. 
His two longest works, Childe Harold and Don Juan, nave 
no plan whatever. Either of them might have been ex- 
tended to any length, or cut short at any point. The state 
in which the Giaour appears illustrates the nianner in which 
all Byron’s poems were constructed. They are all, like the 
Giaour, collections of fragments; and, though there may 
be no empty spaces marked by asterisks, it is still easy to 
perceive, by the clumsiness of the joining, where the parts 
for the sake of which the whole was composed end and 
begin. 

It was in description and meditation that Byron excelled. 
“ Description,” as he said in Don Juan, “was his forte.” His 
manner is indeed peculiar, and is almost unequalled ; rapid, 
sketchy, full of vigor; the selection happy; the strokes few 
and bold. In spite of the reverence which we feel for the 
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genius of Mr. Wordsworth we cannot but think that the 
minuteness of his descriptions often diminishes their effect. 
He has accustomed himself to gaze on nature with the eye 
of a lover, to dwell on every feature, and to mark every 
change of aspect. Those beauties which strike the most 
negligent observer, and those which only a close attention 
discovers, are equally familiar to him and are equally prom- 
inent in his poetry. The proverb of old Hesiod, that half 
is often more than the whole, is eminently applicable to 
description. The policy of the Dutch who cut down most 
of the precious trees in the Spice Islands, in order to raise 
the value of what remained, was a policy which poets would 
do well to imitate. It was a policy which no poet under- 
stood better than Lord Byron. Whatever his faults might 
be, he was never, while his mind retained its vigor, accused 
of prolixity. 

His descriptions, great as was their intrinsic merit, de- 
rived their principal interest from the feeling which always 
mingled with them. He was himself the beginning, the 
middle, and the end, of all his own poetry, the hero of every 
tale, the chief object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, 
Manfred, and a crowd of other characters, were universally 
considered merely as loose incognitos of Byron; and there 
is every reason to believe that he meant them to be so con- 
sidered. The wonders of the outer world, the Tagus, with 
the mighty fleets of England riding on its bosom, the towers 
of Cintra overhanging the shaggy forest of cork-trees and 
willows, the glaring marble of Pentelicus, the banks of the 
Rhine, the glaciers of Clarens, the sweet Lake of Leman, 
the dell of Egeria with its summer-birds and rustling lizards, 
the shapeless ruins of Rome overgrown with ivy and wall- 
flowers, the stars, the sea, the mountains, all were mere ac- 
ce -saries, the background to one dark and melancholy figure. 

Never nad any writer so vast a command of the whole 
eloquence of scorn, misanthropy and despair. That Marah 
was never dry. No art could sweeten, no draughts could 
-xhaust, its perennial waters of bitterness. Never was there 
such variety in monotony as that of Byron. From maniac 
iaughter to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note 
ef human anguish of which he was not master. Year after 
ap and month after month, he continued to repeat that te 

e wretched is the destiny of all; that to be eminently 
wretched is the destiny of the eminent; that all the desires 
by which we are cursed lead alike to misery, if they are no‘ 
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gratified, to the misery of disappointment. if they are grati- 
fied, to the misery of satiety. His heroes are men who 
have arrived by different roads at the same goal of despair, 
who are sick of life, who are at war with society, who are 
supported in their anguish only by an unconquerable pride 
resembling that of Prometheus on the rock or of Satan in 
the burning marl, who can master their agonies by the force 
of their will, and who, to the last, defy the whole power of 
earth and heaven. He always described himself as a man 
of the same kind with his favorite creations, as a man whose 
heart had been withered, whose capacity for happiness was 
gone and could not be restored, but whose invincible spirit 
dared the worst that could befall him here or hereafter. 

How much of this morbid feeling sprang from an origi- 
nal disease of the mind, how much from real misfortune, 
how much from the nervousness of dissipation, how much 
was fanciful, how much was merely affected, it 1s im- 
possible for us, and would probably have been impos- 
sible for the most intimate friends of Lord Byron, to de- 
cide. Whether there ever existed, or can ever exist, a per- 
son answering to the description which he gave of himself 
may be doubted; but that he was not such a person is be- 
yond all doubt. It is ridiculous to imagine that a man 
whose mind was really imbued with scorn of his fellow- 
creatures would have published three or four books every 
year in order to tell them so; or that a man who could say 
with truth that he neither sought sympathy nor needed it 
would have admitted all Europe to hear his farewell to his 
wife, and his blessings on his child. In the second canto of 
Childe Harold, he tells us that he is insensible to fame and 
obloquy : 

“Til may such contest now the spirit move, 
Which heeds nor keen reproof nor partial praise.” 


Yet we know on the best evidence that, a day or two before 
he published these lines, he was greatly, indeed childishly, 
elated by the compliments paid to his maiden speech in the 
House of Lords. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was 
altogether feigned. He was naturally a man of great sen- 
sibility ; he had been ill educated ; his feelings had been 
early exposed to sharp trials; he had been crossed in his 
boyish love ; he had been mortified by the failure of his first 
literary efforts ; he was straitened in pecuniary circumstan- 
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ces ; he was unfortunate in his domestic relations; the pub- 
lic treated him with cruel injustice: his health and spirits 
suffered fiom his dissipated habits of life; he was on the 
whole, an unhappy man. He early discovered that, by pa- 
rading his unhappiness before the multitude, he produced an 
immense sensation. The world gave him every encourage- 
ment to talk about his mental sufferings. The interest 
which his first confessions excited induced him to affect 
much that he did not feel; and the affectation probably 
reacted on his feelings. How far the character in which he 
exhibited himself was genuine, and how far theatrical, it 
would probably have puzzled himself to say. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed 
the vast influence which he exercised over his contempo- 
raries at least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the real 
power of his poetry. We never could very clearly under- 
stand how it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, 
should be so popular in writing; or how it is that men who 
affect in their compositions qualities and feelings which 
they have not, impose so much more easily on their contem- 
ese than on posterity. The interest which the loves of 

etrarch excited in his own time, and the pitying fondness 
with which half Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well 
known. To readers of our age, the love of Petrarch seems 
to have been love of that kind which breaks no hearts, and 
the sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather 
than pity, to have been partly counterfeited, and partly the 
consequences of his own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of 
Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend 
to guess. It is certain, that the interest which he excited 
during his life is without a parallel in literary history. The 
feeling with which young readers of poetry regard him can 
be conceived only by those who have experienced it. To 
people who are unacquainted with real calamity, “ nothing 
is so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” This faint image 
of sorrow has in all ages been considered by young gentle- 
men as an agreeable excitement. Old gentlemen and mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen have so many real causes of sadness that 
they are rarely inclined “to be as sad as night only for 
wantonness.” Indeed they want the power almost as much 
as the inclination. We know very few persons engaged in 
active life who, even if they were to procure stools to be 
melancholy upon, and were to sit down with all the premed: 
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itation of Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of 
what somebody calls the ‘‘ ecstasy of woe.” 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading 
is almost entirely confined to works of imagination, the 
popularity of Lord Byron was unbounded. ‘They bought 
pictures of him; they treasured up the smallest relics of 
him ; they learned his poems by heart, and did their best to 
write like him, and to look like him. Many of them prac- 
tised at the glass in the hope of catching the curl of the 
upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, which appear in sonie 
of his portraits, A few discarded their neckcloths in imita- 
tion of their great leader. For some years the Minerva 
press sent forth no novel without a mysterious, unhappy, 
Lara-like peer. The number of hopeful under-graduates 
and medical students who became things of dark imagin- 
ings, on whom the freshness of the heart ceased to fall like 
dew, whose passions had consumed themselves to dust, and 
to whom the relief of tears was denied, passes all calculation. 
This was not the worst. There was created in the minds of 
many of these enthusiasts a pernicious and absurd associa- 
tion between intellectual power and moral depravity. 
From the poetryof Lord Byron they drew a system of 
ethics, compounded of misanthropy and yoluptuousness, a 
system in which the two great commandments were, to hate 
your neighbor, and to love your neighbor’s wife. 

This affectation has passed away; and a few more years 
will destroy whatever yet remains of that magical potency 
which once belonged to the name of Byron. ‘To us he is 
still a man, young, noble, and unhappy. “To our children he 
will be merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment will 
appoint his place among writers, without regard to his rank 
or to his private history. That his poetry will undergo 
a severe sifting, that much of what has been admired by his 
contemporaries will be rejected as worthless, we have little 
doubt. But we have as little doubt, that, after the closest 
scrutiny, there will stillremain much that can only perish 
with the English language. 
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(Edinburgh Review, April, 1830.) 


THE wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction 
under the covering of apologue ; and though this practice is 
generally thought childish, we shall make no apology for 
adopting it on the present occasion. A generation which 
has eleven editions of a poem by Mr. Robert Montgomery 
may well condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay. 

A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that on a 
certain day he would sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed 
morning he went forth to buy one. There lived in his 
neighborhood three rogues who knew of his vow, and laid 
a scheme for profiting by it. The first met him and said, 
“*Oh Brahmin, wilt thou buy a sheep ? I have one fit for 
sacrifice.” ‘* It is for that very purpose,” said the holy man, 
«* that I came forth this day.” Then the impostor opened 
a bag, and brought out of it an unclean beast, an ugly dog, 
lameandblind. Thereon the Brahmin cried out, ‘‘ Wretch, 
who touchest things impure, and utterest things untrue, 
callest thou that cura sheep?” ‘* Truly,” answered the 
other, ‘‘ it isa sheep of the finest fleece, and of the sweetest 
flesh. Oh Brahmin, it will be an offering most acceptable 
to the gods.” ‘‘ Friend,” said the Brahmin, ‘either thou 
or I must be blind.” 

Just then one of theaccomplices cameup. ‘‘ Praised be 
the gods,” said this second rogue, ‘‘ that I have been saved 
the trouble of going to the market for a sheep! This is 
such asheep asI wanted. For how much wilt thou sell it ?” 
When the Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, 
like one swinging in the air at aholy festival. ‘‘ Sir,” said 
he to the new comer, ‘‘ take heed what thou dost ; this is 
no sheep, but an unclean cur.” ‘Oh Brahmin,” said the 
new comer, “‘ thou art drunk-or mad !” 

At this time the third confederate drew near. ‘‘ Let 
us ask this man,” said the Brahmin, ‘ what the’creature is, 
and I will stand by what he shall say.” ‘To this the others 
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agreed; and the Brahmin called out, “Oh siranger, what 
dost thou call this beast?” “Surely, oh Brahmin,” said 
the knave, “it is a fine sheep.” Then the Brahmin said, 
“Surely the gods have taken away my senses;” and he 
asked pardon of him who carried the dog, and bought it for 
a measnre of rice and a pot of ghee, and offered it up to the 
gods, who, being wroth at this unclean sacrifice, smote kim 
with a sore disease in all his joints. 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we remember rightly, runs the 
story of the Sanscrit Alsop. The moral, like the moral of 
every fable that is worth the telling, lies on the surface. 
The writer evidently means to caution us against the prac- 
tices of puffers, a class of people who have more than once 
talked the public into the most absurd errors, but who surely 
never played a more curious or a more difficult trick than 
when they passed Mr. Robert Montgomery off upon the 
world as a great poet. 

In an age in which there are so few readers that a writer 
cannot subsist on the sum arising from the sale of his works, 
no man who has not an independent fortune can devote 
himself to literary pursuits, unless he is assisted by patron- 
age. In svch an age, accordingly, men of letters too often 
pass their lives in dangling at the heels of the wealthy and 
powerful ; and all the faults which dependence tends to pro- 
duce, pass into their character. They become the parasites 
and slaves of the great. It is melancholy to think how 
many of the highest and most exquisitely formed of human 
intellects have been condemned to the ignominous labor of 
disposing the commonplaces of adulation in new forms and 
brightening them into new splendor. Horace invoking 
Augustus in the most enthusiastic language of religious ven- 
eration, Statius flattering a tyrant, and the minion of a 
tyrant, for a morsel of bread, Ariosto versifying the whole 
genealogy of a niggardly patron, Tasso extolling the heroic 
virtues of the wretched creature who locked him up in a 
mad-house, these are but a few of the instances which might 
easily be given of the degradation to which those must sub- 
mit who, not possessing a competent fortune, are resolved 
to write when there are scarcely any who read. 

This evil the progress of the human mind tends to re- 
move. As a taste for books becomes more and more com- 
mon, the patronage of individuals becomes less and less 
necessary. In the middle of the last century a marked 
change took place. The tone of literary men, both in this 
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country and in France, became higher and more indepen- 
dent. Pope boasted that he was the “one poet” who had 
“pleased by manly ways;” he derided the soft dedications 
with which Halifax had been fed, asserted his own superior- 
ity over the pensioned Boileau, and gloried in being not the 
follower, but the friend, of nobles and princes. The explana- 
tion of all this is very simple. Pope was the first English- 
man who, by the mere sale of his writings, realized a sum 
which enabled him to live in comfort and in perfect inde- 
pendence. Johnson extols him for the magnanimity which 
he showed in inscribing his Iliad not to a minister or a peer, 
- but to Congreve. In our time this would scarcely be a sub- 
ject for praise. Nobody is astonished when Mr. Moore pays 
a compliment of this kind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to Mr. Moore. The idea of either of those gentle- 
men looking out for some lord who would be likely to give 
him a few guineas in return for a fulsome dedication seems 
laughably incongruous. Yet this is exactly what Dryden 
or Otway would have done; and it would be hard to blame 
them for it. Otway is said to have been choked with a 
piece of bread which he devoured in the rage of hunger; 
and, whether this story be true or false, he was beyond all 
question miserably poor. Dryden, at near seventy, when at 
the head of the literary men of England, without equal or 
second, received three hundred pounds for his Fables, a col- 
lection of ten thousand verses, and of such verses as no man 
then living, except himself, could have produced. Pope, at 
thirty, had laid up between six and seven thousand pounds, 
the fruits of his poetry. It was not, we suspect, because he 
had a higher spirit or a more scrupulous conscience than 
his predecessors, but because he had a larger income, that 
he kept up the dignity of the literary character so much 
better than they had done. 

From the time of Pope to the present day the readers 
have been constantly becoming more and more numerour, 
and the writers, consequently, more and more independent. 
It is assuredly a great evil that men, fitted by their talents 
and acquirements to enlighten and charm the world, should 
be reduced to the necessity of flattering wicked and foolish 
patrons in return for the sustenance of life. But, though 
we heartily rejoice that this evil is removed, we cannot but 
see with concern that another evil has succeeded to it. The 
public is now the patron, and a most liberal patron. Al) 
that the rich and powerful bestowed on authors from the 
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time of Mecenas to that of Hariey would not, we appre 
hend, make up a sum equal to that which has been paid by 
English booksellers to authors during the last fifty years. 
Men of letters have accordingly ceased to court individuals, 
and have begun to court the public. They formerly used 
flattery. They now use puffing. 

Whether the old or the new vice be the worse, whether 
those who formerly lavished insincere praise on others, or 
Prese who now contrive by every art of beggary and 
be#ery to stun the public with praises of themselves, dis- 
grace their vocation the more deeply, we shall not attempt 
to decide. But of this we are sure, that it is high time te 
make a stand against the new trickery. The puffing of 
books is now so shamefully and so successfully carried on 
that it is the duty of all who are anxious for the purity of 
the national taste, or for the honor of the literary character, 
co join in discountenancing the practice. All the pens that 
ever were employed in magnifying Bish’s lucky office, 
Romanis’s fleecy hosiery, Packwood’s razor strops, and 
Rowland’s Kalydor, all the placard-bearers of Dr. Eady, all 
the wall-chalkers of Day and Martin, seem to have taken 
service with the poets and novelists of this generation. De- 
vices which in the lowest trades are considered as disrepu- 
table are adopted without scruple, and improved upon with 
a despicable ingenuity, by people engaged in a pursuit 
which never was and never will be considered as a mere 
trade by any man of honor and virtue. A butcher of the 
higher class disdains to ticket his meat. A mercer of the 
higher class would be ashamed to hang up papers in his 
window inviting the passers-by to look at the stock of a 
bankrupt, all of the first quality, and going for half the 
value. We expect some reserve, some decent pride, in our 
hatter and our bootmaker. But no artifice by which no- 
toriety can be obtained is thought too abject for a man of 
letters. 

It is amusing to think over the history of most of the 
ublications which have had a run during the last few years. 
he publisher is often the publisher of some periodical work. 

In this periodical work the first flourish of trumpets is 
sounded. The peal is then echoed and re-echoed by all the 
other periodical works over which the publisher, or the 
author, or the author’s coterie, may have any influence. The 
newspapers are for a fortnight filled with puffs of all the 
various kinds which Sheridan enumerated, direct, oblique, 
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and collusive. Sometimes the praise is laid on thick for 
simple-minded people. “ Pathetic,” “sublime,” “splendid,” 
“ graceful,” ‘brilliant wit,” “exquisite humor,” and other 
phrases equally flattering, fall, in a shower as thick and as 
sweet as the sugar-plums at a Roman carnival. Sometimes 
greater art is used. A sinecure has been offered to the 
writer if he would suppress his work, or if he would even 
soften down a few of his incomparable portraits. A dis- 
tinguished military and political character has challenged 
the inimitable satirist of the vices of the great; and the 
puffer is glad to learn that the parties have been hound over 
to keep the peace. Sometimes it is thought expedient that 
the puffer should put on a grave face, and utter his pane- 
gyric in the form of admonition. ‘Such attacks on private 
character cannot be too much condemned. Even the ex- 
uberant wit of our author, and the irresistible power of his 
withering sarcasm, are no excuses for that utter disregard 
which he manifests for the feelings of others. We cannot 
ut wonder that a writer of such transcendent talents, a 
writer who is evidently no stranger to the kindly charities 
and sensibilities of our nature, should show so little tender- 
ness tothe foibles of noble and distinguished individuals, 
with whom it is clear, from every page of his work, that he 
must have been constantly mingling in society.” These are 
but tame and feeble imitations of the paragraphs with which 
the daily papers are filled whenever an attorney’s clerk or 
an apothecary’s assistant undertakes to tell the public in bad 
English and worse French, how people tie their neckcloths 
and eat their dinners in Grosvenor Square. The editors of 
the higher and more respectable newspapers usually prefix 
the words “ Advertisement,” or “ From a Correspondent,” 
to such paragraphs. But this makes little difference. The 
panegyric is extracted, and the significant heading omitted. 
The fulsome eulogy makes its appearance on the covers of 
all the Reviews and Magazines, with “Times” or “Globe” 
affixed, though the editors of the Times and the Globe have 
no more to do with it than with Mr. Goss’s way ef making 
old rakes young again. 

That people who live by personal slander should practise 
these arts is not surprising. Those who stoop to write 
calumnious books may well stoop to puff them; and that 
the basest of all trades should be carried on in the basest of 
all manners is quite proper and as it should be. But how 
any man who has tl.; least self-respect, the least regara for 
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his own personal ‘dignity, can condescend to persecute the 
ublic with this Rag-fair importunity, we do not understand 
xtreme poverty may, indeed, in some degree, be some ex- 
cuse for employing these shifts, as it may be an excuse for 
stealing aleg of mutton. But we really think that a man 
of spirit and delicacy would quite as soon satisfy his wants 
in the one way as in the other. 

It is no excuse for an author that the praises of journal- 
ists are procured by the money or influence of his publishers, 
and not by hisown. Itishis business to take such precautions 
as to prevent others from doing what must degrade him. It 
is for his honor as a gentleman, and, if he is really a man of 
talents, it will eventually be for his honor and interest as a 
writer, that his works should come before the public recom- 
mended by their own merits alone, and should be discussed 
with perfect freedom. If his objects be really such as he 
may own without shame, he will find that they will, in the 
long run, be better attended by suffering the voice of criti- 
cism to be fairly heard. At present, we too often see a 
writer attempting to obtain literary fame as Shakspeare’s 
usurper obtains sovereignty. The publisher plays Bucking- 
ham to the author’s Richard. Some few creatures of the 
concpiracy are dexterously disposed here and there in the 
crowd. It isthe business of these hirelings to throw up 
their caps, and clap their hands, and utter their vivas. The 
rabble at first stare and wonder, and at last join in shouting 
for shouting’s sake; and thus a crown is placed on a head 
which has no right to it, by the huzzas of a few servile de- 
pendents. 

The opinion of the great body of the reading public is 
vety materially influenced by the unsupported assertions of 
those who assume a right to criticize. Nor is the public 
altogether to blame on this account. Most even of those 
who have really a great enjoyment in reading are in the 
same state, with respect to a book, in which a man who has 
never given particular attention to the art of painting is 
with respect to a picture. Every man who has the least 
sensivility or imagination derives a certain pleasure from 
pictures. Yet a man of the highest and finest intellect 
might, unless he had formed his taste by contemplating the 
best pictures, be easily persuaded by a knot of connoisseurs 
that the worst daub in Somerset House was a miracle of art. 
If he deserves to be laughed at, it is not for his ignorance of 
pictures, but for his ignorance of men, He knows that there 
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fs a delicacy of taste in painting which he does not possess, 
that he cannot distinguish hands, as practised judges dis 
tinguish them, that he is not familiar with the finest models, 
that he has never looked at them with close attention, and 
that, when the general effect of a piece has pleased him or 
displeased him, he has never troubled himself to ascertain 
why. When, therefore, people whom he thinks more com- 
petent judges than himself, and of whose sincerity he eater- 
tains no doubt, assure him that a particular work is exquis- 
itely beautiful, he takes it for granted that they must be in 
the right. He returns to the examination, resolved to find 
or imagine beauties; and, if he can work himself up into 
something like admiration, he exults in his own proficiency. 
Just such is the manner in which nine readers out of ten 
judge of a book. They are ashamed to dislike what men 
who speak as having authority declare to be good. At 
present, however contemptible a poem or a novel may be, 
there is not the least difficulty in procuring favorable notices 
of it from all sorts of publications, daily, weekly, and 
monthly. In the mean time, little or nothing is said on the 
other side. The author and the publisher are interested in 
crying up the book. Nobody has any very strong interest 
in crying it down. Those who are best fitted to guide the 
public opinion think it beneath them to expose mere non- 
sense, and comfort themselves by reflecting that such popu- 
larity cannot last. This contemptuous lenity has been car- 
ried too far. It is perfectly true that reputations which 
have been forced into an unnatural bloom fade almost as 
soon as they have expanded ; nor have we any apprehensions 
that puffing will ever raise any scribbler to the rank of a 
classic. It is indeed amusing to turn over some late volumes 
¢f£ periodical works, and to see how many immortal produe- 
tions have, within a few months, been gathered to the 
Poems of Blackmore and the novels of Mrs. Behn; “ how 
many profound views of human nature,” and “exquisite 
delineations of fashionable manners,” and “vernal, and 
sunny, and refreshing thoughts,” and “high imaginings,” 
and “young breathings,” and “embodyings,” and “ pin- 
ings,” and “minglings with the beauty of the universe,” and 
“harmonies which dissolve the soul in a passionate sense of 
loveliness and divinity,” the world has contrived to forget. 
The names of the books and of the writers are buried in as 
deep an oblivion as the name of the builder of Stonehenge. 
Some of the well puffed fashionable novels of eighteen hun- 
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dred and twenty-nine hold the pastry of eighteen hundred 
and thirty; and others, which are now extolled in language 
almost too high-flown for the merit of Don Quixote, will, we 
have no doubt, line the trunks of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one. But, though we have no apprehensions that 
puffing will ever confer permanent reputation on the unde- 
serving, we still think its influence most pernicious. Men 
of real merit will, if they persevere, at last reach the station 
to which they are entitled, and intruders will be ejected 
with contempt and derision. But it is no small evil that 
the avenues to fame should be blocked up by a swarm of 
noisy, pushing, elbowing pretenders, who, though they will 
not ultimately be able to make good their own entrance, hin- 
der, in the mean time, those who have a right to enter. All 
who will not disgrace themselves by joining in the unseemly 
scuffle must expect to be at first hustled and shouldered 
back. Some men of talents, accordingly, turn away in de- 
jection from pursuits in which success appears to bear no 
proportion to desert. Others employ in self-defence the 
means by which competitors, far inferior to themselves, ap- 
pear for a time to obtain a decided advantage. There are 
few who have sufficient confidence in their own powers and 
sufficient elevation of mind to wait with secure and contemp- 
tuous patience, while dunce after dunce presses before them. 
Those who will not stoop to the baseness of the modern 
fashion are too often discouraged. Those who stoop to it 
are always degraded. 

We have of late observed with great pleasure some 
symptoms which lead us to hope that respectable literary 
men of all parties are beginning to be impatient of this in- 
sufferable nuisance. And we propose to do what in us lies 
for the abating of it. We do not think that we can more 
usefully assist in this good work than by showing our hon- 
est countrymen what that sort of poetry is which puffing can 
drive through eleven editions, and how easy any bellman 
might, if a bellman would stoop to the necessary degree of 
meanness, become a “ master-spirit of the age.” We have 
no enmity to Mr. Robert Montgomery. We know nothing 
whatever about him, except what we have learned from his 
books, and from the portrait prefixed to one of them, in 
which he appears to be doing his very best to look like a 
man of genius and sensibility, though with less success than 
his strenuous exertions deserve. We select him, because 
his works have received more enthusiastic praise, and have 
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deserved more unmixed contempt, that any which, as far as 
our knowledge extends, have appeared within the last three 
or four years. His writing bears the same relation to poetry 
which the Tur'ey carpet bears to a picture. There are 
colors in a Turkey carpet out of which a picture might be 
made. There are words in Mr. Montgomery’s writing, 
which, when disposed in certain orders and combinations, 
have made, and willagain make, good poetry. But, as they 
now stand, they seem to be put together on principle in 
such a manner as to give no image of anything ‘in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth.” 

The poem on the Omnipresence of the Deity commences 
with adescription of the creation, in which we can find only 
one thought which has the least pretension to ingenuity, 
and that one thought is stolen from Dryden, and marred 
in the stealing ; ) 


“Last, softly beautiful as music’s close, 
Angelic woman into being rose.” 


The all-pervading influence of the Supreme Being is then 
described in a few tolerable lines borrowed from Pope, 
and a great many intolerable lines of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s own. The following may stand as a specimen : 


“But who could trace Thine unrestricted course, 
Though Fancy follow’d with immortal force ? 
There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There’s not a particle in sea or air, 

But nature owns thy plastic influence there ! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 
How all is fill’d and vivified by Thee ; 

Upon thy mirror, earth’s majestic view, 

To paint Thy Presence, and to feel it too.” 

The last two lines contain an excellent specimen of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s 'Turkey-carpet style of writing. ‘The 
majestic view of earth is the mirror of God’s presence ; and 
on this mirror Mr. Robert Montgomery paints God’s pres- 
ence. The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be painted 
upon. 

A few more lines, as bad as those which we have quoted, 
bring us to one of the most amusing instances of literary 
pilfering which we remember. It might be of use to pla- 
giarists to know, as a general rule, that what they steal is, to 
employ a phrase common in advertisements, of no use to 
any but the right owner. -We never fell in, however, with 
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any blunderer who s0 little understood how to turn his booty 
to good account as Mr. Montgomery. Lord Byron, in a 
passage which everybody knows by heart, has said, address- 
ing the sea, 

: “Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.” 


Mr. Robert Montgomery very coolly appropriates the image 
and reproduces the stolen goods in the following form: 


‘* And thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face 

Time’s iron feet can print no ruin-trace.” 

So may such ill got gains ever prosper ! 
The effect which the Ocean produces on Atheists is then 
described in the following lofty lines: 
“Oh ! never did the dark-soul’d ATHEIST stand, 

And watch the breakers boiling on the strand, 

And, while Creation stagger’d at his nod, 

Mock the dread presence of the mighty God! 

We hear Him in the wind-heaved ocean’s roar, 

Hurling her billowy crags upon the shore ; 

We hear Him in the riot of the blast, 

And shake, while rush the raving whirlwinds past !* 
If Mr. Robert Montgomery’s genius were not far too free 
and aspiring to be shackled by the rules of syntax, we should 
suppose that it is at the nod of the Atheist that creation 
staggers. But Mr. Robert Montgomery’s readers must take 
such grammar as they can get, and be thankful. 

A few more lines bring us to another instance of unprofit- 

able theft. Sir Walter Scott has these lines in the Lord 
of the Isles: 


““The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes.” 

This is pretty, taken separately, and, as is always the 
case with the good things of good writers, much prettier in 
its place than can even be conceived by those who see it 
only detached from the context. Now for Mr. Montgomery: 

‘“And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes.”* 

The comparison of a violet, bright with the aew, to a 
woman’s eyes, is as perfect as a comparison can be. Sir 
Walter’s lines are part of a song addressed to a woman at 
daybreak, when the violets are bathed in dew ; and the com- 
parison is therefore peculiarly naturaland graceful. Dew 
on a bramble is no more like a woman’s eyes than dew any- 
where else, There is a very pretty Eastern tale of which 
the fate of piagiarists often reminds us. ‘The slave of a 
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magician saw his master wave his wand, and heard him 
give orders to the spirits who arose at the summons. The 
slave stole the wand, and waved it himself in the air; but 
he had not observed that his master used the left hand for 
that purpose. The spirits thus irregularly summoned tore 
the thief to pieces instead of obeying his orders. There are 
very few who can safely venture to conjure with the rod of 
Ae Walter: and Mr. Robert Montgomery is not one of 
them. 
Mr. Campbell, in one of his most pleasing pieces, has 

this line, 

“The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 


The thought is good, and has a very striking propriety 
where Mr. Campbell has placed it, in the mouth of a soldier 
telling hisdream. But, though Shakspeare assures us that 
“every true man’s apparel fits your thief,” it is by no means 
the case, as we have already seen, that every true poet’s 
similitude fits your plagiarist. Let us see how Mr. Robert 
Montgomery uses the image : 


** Ye quenchless stars ! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapp’d in downy dreams, 
And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 
In lambent beauty looking from the skies.” 

Certainly the ideas of eloquence, of untroubled repose, 
of placid eyes, on the lambent beauty of which it is sweet 
to gaze, harmonize admirably with the idea of a sentry. 

We would not be understood, however, to say, that Mr. 
Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for himself. A 
very few lines further on, we find one which has every 
mark of originality, and on which, we will be bound, none of 
the poets whom he has plundered will ever think of making 
reprisals : 

‘The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude 
in the world. In the first place, no stream meanders, or 
can possibly meander, level with its fount. In the next 
place, if streams did meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other than that of meander- 
ing level and that of mounting upwards. : 

We have than an apostrophe to the Deity, couched in 
terms which, in any writer who dealt in meanings, we 
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should call profane, but to which we suppose Mr. Robert 
Montgomery attaches no idea whatever. 


“Yes ! pause and think, within one fleeting hour, 
How vast a universe obeys Thy power ; 
Unseen, but felt, Thine interfused control 
Works in each atom, and pervades the whole; 
Expands the blossom, and erects the tree, 
Conducts such vapor, and commands each sea, 
Beams in each ray, bids whirlwinds be unfurl, 
Unrolls the thunder, and upheaves a world !” 


No field-preacher surely ever carried his irreverent famil- 
larity so far as to bid the Supreme Being stop and think on 
the importance of the interests which are under his care. 
The grotesque indecency of such an address throws into 
shade the subordinate absurdities of the passage, the un- 
furling of whirlwinds, the unrolling of thunder, and the 
upheaving of worlds. 

Then comes a curious specimen of our poet’s English :— 

“Yet not alone created realms engage 

Thy faultless wisdom, grand, primeval sage }, 

For all the thronging woes to life allied 

Thy mercy tempers, and Thy cares provide.” 
We should be glad to know what the word ‘‘ For” means 
here. If it isa preposition, it makes nonsense of the words, 
«¢Thy mercy tempers.” If it is an adverb, it makes non- 
sense of the words, ‘‘ Thy cares provide.” 

These beauties we have taken, almost at random, from 
the first part of the poem. The second part is a series of 
descriptions of various events, a battle, a murder, an execu- 
tion, a marriage, a funeral, and so forth. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery terminates each of these descriptions by as- 
suring us that the Deity was present at the battle, murder, 
execution, marriage, or funeral in question. And this prop- 
osition, which might be safely predicated of every event 
that ever happened or ever will happen, forms the only link 
which connects these descriptions with the subject or with 
each other. 

How the descriptions are executed our readers are prob- 
ably by this time able to conjecture. The battle is made 
up of the battles of all ages and nations: ‘‘ red-mouthed 
cannons, uproaring to the clouds,” and ‘hands grasping 
firm the glittering shield.” The only military operations 
of which this part of the poem reminds us, are those which 
reduced the Abbey of Quedlinburgh to submission, the 
‘Templar with his cross, the Austrian and Prussian gren- 
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adiers in full uniform, and Curtius and Dentatus with their 
battering-ram. We ought not to pass unnoticed the slain 
war-horse, who will no more 


“Roll his red eye, and rally for the fight ;” 


or the slain warrior who, while ‘lying on his bleeding 
breast,” contrives to ‘‘stare ghastly and grimly on the 
skies.” As to this last exploit, we can only say, as Dante 
Qid on a similar occasion, 

“Forse per forza gia di’ parlasia 


Si stravolse cosi alcun del tutto : 
Ma io nol vidi, né credo che sia.” 


The tempest is thus described : 


“But lo ! around the marsh’lling clouds unite, 
Like thick battalions halting for the fight ; 
The sun sinks back, the tempest spirits sweep 
Fierce through the air, and flutter on the deep. 
Till from their caverns rush the maniac masts, 
Tear the loose sails, and split the creaking masts, 
And the lash’d billows, rolling in a train, 
Rear their white heads, and race along the main !” 

What, we should like to know, is the difference between 
the two operations which Mr. Robert Montgomery so ac- 
curately distinguishes from each other, the fierce sweeping 
of the tempest-spirits through the air, and the rushing of 
the maniac blasts from their caverns? And why does the 
former operation end exactly when the latter commences ? 

We cannot stop over each of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
descriptions. We have a shipwrecked sailor, who ‘‘ visions 
a viewless temple in the air ;” a murderer who stands on a 
heath, ‘‘ with ashy lips, in cold convulsion spread ;” a pious 
man, to whom, as he lies in bed at night, 

““The panorama of past life appears, 
Warms his pure mind, and melts it into tears ;” 

a traveller, who loses his way, owing to the thickness of 
the ** cloud-battalion,” and the want of ‘* heaven-lamps, to 
beam their holy light.” We have a description of a con. 
victed felon, stolen from that incomparable passage in 
Crabbe’s Borough, which has made many a rough and 
cynical reader cry like a child. We can, however, con- 
scientiously declare that persons of the most excitable 
sensibility may safely venture upon Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s version. Then we have the “ poor, mindless, pale- 
faced maniac boy,” who 


“Rolls his vacant eye. 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky.” 
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What arethe glowing fanciesof the sky ? And what is 
the meaning of the two lines which almost immediately 
follow ? 


*“ A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 
He loves to commune with the fields and floods.” 


How can asoulless thing be a spirit ? Then comes a pane- 
gyric on the Sunday. A baptism follows; after thata 
marriage ~ and we then proceed, in due course, to the visita- 
tion of the sick, and the burial of the dead. 

Often as Death has been personified, Mr. Montgomery 
has found something new to say about him. 

*O death ! though dreadifess vanquisher of earth, 

The Elements shrank blasted at thy birth ! 

Careering round the world like tempest wind, 

Martyrs before, and victims strew’d behind ; 

Ages on ages cannot grapple thee, 

Dragging the world into eternity !’’ 
[f there be any one line in this passage about which we are 
more in the dark than about the rest, it isthe fourth. What 
the difference may be between the victims and the martyrs, 
and why the martyrs are to lie before Death, and the victims 
behind him, are to us great mysteries. 

We now came to the third part, of which we may say 
with honest Cassio, “ Why, this is a more excellent song 
than the other.” Mr. Robert Montgomery is very severe 
on the infidels, and undertakes to prove, that, as he elegantly 
expresses it, 


**One great Enchanter helm’d the harmonious whole.’’ 


What an enchanter has to do with helming, or what a helm 
has to do with harmony, he does not explain. He proceeds 
with his argument thus: 
“And dare men dream that dismal Chance has framed 

All that the eye perceives, or tongue has named ; 

The spacious world, and ai} its wonders, born 

Designless, self-created, and forlorn ; 

Like to the flashing bubbles on a stream, 

Fire from the cloud, or phantom in a dream ?”* 
We shoud be sorry to stake our faith in a higher Power on 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s logic. He informs us that light- 
ning is designless and self-created. If he can believe this, 
we cannot conceive why he may not believe that the whole 
universe is designless and self-created. A few lines before, 
he tells us that it is the Deity who bids “thunder rattle 
from the skiey deep.” His theory is therefore this, that 
God made the thunder, but that the lightning made itself. 
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Bat Mr. Robert Montgomery’s metaphysics are not at 
present our game. He proceeds to set forth the fearful 
effects of Atheism. 


** Then, blood-stain’d Murder, bare thy hideous arm, 
And thou, Rebellion, welter in thy storm: 
Awake, ye spirits of avenging crime ; 
Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time !”’ 

Mr. Robert Montgomery is fond of personification, and 
belongs, we need not say, to that school of poets wie 
hold that nothing more is necessary to a personification 
in poetry than to begin a word with a capital letter. Mur- 
der may, without impropriety, bare her arm, as she did long 
ago, in Mr. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. But what pos- 
sible motive Rebellion can have for weltering in her storm, 
what avenging crime may be, who its spirits may be, why 
they should burst from their bonds, what their bonds may 
be, why they should battle with the time, what the time 
may be, and what a battle between the time and the spirits 
of avenging crime would resemble, we must confess our- 
selves quite unable to understand. 


* And here let Memory turn her tearful glance 
On the dark horrors of tumultuous France, 
When blood and blasphemy defiled her land, 
And fierce Rebellion shook her savage hand.” 


Whether Rebellion shakes her own hand, shakes the hand 
of Memory, or shakes the hand of France, or what any one 
of these three metaphors would mean, we know no more 
than we know what is the sense of the following passage : 


“* Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 
Picture the raging havoc of that time, 
When leagued Rebellion march'd to kindle man, 
Fright in her rear, and Murder in her van. 
And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaughter’d Queen, 
Who dropp’d no tear upon the dreadful scene, 
When gush’d the life-blood from thine angel form, 
And martyr’d beauty perish’d in the storm, 
Once worshipp’d paragon of all who saw, 
Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law.” 


What is the distinction between the foul crgies and the 
raging havoc which the foul orgies are to picture? Why 
does Fright go behind Rebellion, and Murder before? Why 
should not Murder fall behind Fright? Or why should not 
all the three walk abreast? We have read of a hero who 
had 


‘© Amazement in his van, with flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.” 
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Gray, we suspect, could have given a reason for dispos- 
ing the allegorical attendants of Edward thus. But to 
proceed, “Flower of Austria” is stolen from Byron- 
“Dropp’d” is false English. ‘ Perish’d in the storm” means 
nothing at all; and “thy look obedience” means the very 
reverse of what Mr. Robert Montgomery intends to say. 

Our poet then proceeds to demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul: 

** And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 
When dust and darkness round its temple lie ? 


Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 
Dimless and quenchless, though the breath expire ?”” 


The soul is a fountain; and therefore it is not to die, though 
dust and darkness lie round its temple, because an ethereal 
fire has been breathed into it, which cannot be quenched 
though its breath expire. Is it the fountain, or the temple, 
that breathes, and has fire breathed into it? 

Mr. Montgomery apostrophizes the 


‘‘Immortal beacons,—spirits of the just,’”’— 


and describes their employments in another world, which 
are to be, it seems, bathing in light, hearing fiery streams 
flow, and riding on living cars of lightning. The deathbed 
of the skeptic 1s described with what we suppose 1s meant 
for energy. We then have the deathbed of a Christian 
made as ridiculous as false imagery and false English can 
make it. But this is not enough. The day of Judgment is 
to be described, and a roaring cataract of nonsense is poured 
forth upon this tremendous subject. Earth, we are told, is 
dashed into Eternity. Furnace blazes wheel round the ho- 
rizon, and burst into bright wizard phantoms. Racing hur- 
ricanes enroll and whirl quivering fire-clouds. The white 
waves gallop. Shadowy worlds career around. The red 
and raging eye of Imagination is then forbidden to pry 
further. But further Mr. Robert Montgomery persists in 
prying. The stars bound through the airy roar. The 
unbosomed deep yawns on the ruin. The billows of Eter- 
nity then begin toadvance. The world glares in fiery sluza- 
ber. A car comes forward driven by living thunder. 


‘Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 
And in a blazing tempest whirls away.’”’ 


And this is fine poetry! This is what ranks its writer 
with the master-spirits of the age! This is what has been 
described, over and over again, in terms which would re- 
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quire some qualification if used respecting Paradise Lost! 
It is too much that this patchwork, made by stitching to- 
gether old odds and ends of what, when new, was but taw- 
dry frippery, is to be picked off the dunghill on which it 
ought to rot, and to be held up to admiration as an incsti- 
mable specimen of art. And what must we think of a sys- 
tem by means of which verses like those which we have 
“quoted, verses fit only for the poet’s corner of the Morning 
Post, can produce emolument and fame? The circulation 
of this writer’s poetry has been greater than that of Seuth- 
ey’s Roderick, and beyond all comparison greater than that 
of Cary’s Dante or of the best works of Coleridge. Thus 
encouraged Mr. Robert Montgomery has favored the pub- 
lic with volume after volume. We have given so much 
space to the examination of his first and most popular per- 
formance that we have none to spare for his Universal 
Prayer, and his smaller poems, which, as the puffing journals 
tell us, would alone constitute a sufficient title to literary 
immortality. We shall pass at once to his last publication, 
entitled Satan. 

This poem was ushered into the world with the usual 
roar of acclamation. But the thing was now past a joke. 
Pretensions so unfounded, so impudent, and so successful, 
had aroused a spirit of resistance. In several magazines 
and reviews, accordingly, Satan has been handled somewhat 
roughly, and the arts of the puffers have been exposed with 
good sense and spirit. We shall, therefore, be very concise. 

Of the two poems we rather prefer that on the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, for the same reason which induced 
Sir Thomas More to rank one bad book above another. 
“ Marry, this is somewhat. This is rhyme. But the other 
is neither rhyme nor reason.” Satan is a long soliloquy, 
which the Devil pronounces in five or six thousand lines of 
bad blank verse, concerning geography, politics, newspar 
pers, fashionable society, theatrical amusements, Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, Lord Byron’s poetry, and Mr. Martin’s pic- 
tures. The new designs for Milton have, as was natural, 
particularly attracted the attention of a personage who oc- 
cupies so conspicuous a place in them. Mr. Martin must be 
pleased to learn that, whatever may be thought of those 
performances on earth, they give full satisfaction in Pan- 
dzemonium, and that he is there thought to have hit off the 
likenesses of the various Thrones and Dominations very 


happily. 
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The motto to the poem of Satan is taken from the Book 
of Job: ‘‘Whencecomest thou ? From going to andfro 
in the earth, and walking up and downinit.” And cer- 
tainly Mr. Robert Montgomery has not failed to make his 
hero go to and fro, and walk up and down. With the ex- 
ception, however, of this propensity to locomotion, Satan 
has not one Satanic quality. Mad Tom had told us that 
“‘the prince of darkness is a gentleman ; ” but we had yet 
to learn that he isa respectable and pious gentleman, whose, 
principal fault is that he is something of a twaddle and far 
too liberal of his good advice. That happy change in his 
character which Origen anticipated, and of which Tillotson 
did not despair, seems to be rapidly taking place. Bad 
habits are not eradicated ina moment. It is not strange, 
therefore, that so old an offender should now and then re- 
lapse for a short time into wrong dispositions. But to give 
him his due, as the proverb recommends, we must say that 
he always returns, after two or three lines of impiety, to his 
preaching style. We would seriously advise Mr. Mont~ 
gomery to omit or alter about a hundred lines in different 
parts of this large volume, and to republish it under the 
name of “Gabriel.” The reflections of which it consists 
would come less absurdly, as far as there is a more anda 
less in extreme absurdity, from a good than from a bad 
angel. 

We can afford room only for a single quotation. We 
give one taken at random, neither worse nor better, as far 
as we can perceive, than any other equal number of lines in 
the book. The Devil goes to the play, and moralizes there. 
on as follows: 


‘*Music and Pomp their mingling spirits shed 
Around me ; beauties in their cloud-like robes 
Shine forth,—a scenic paradise, it glares 
Intoxication through the reeling sense 
Of flush’d enjoyment. In the motley host 
Three prime gradations may be rank’d : the first, 
To mount upon the wings of Shakspeare’s mind, 
And win a flash of his Promethean thought,— 
To smile and weep, to shudder, and achieve 
A round of passionate omnipotence, 

Attend: the second are a sensual tribe, 
Convened to hear romantic harlots sing, 

On forms to banquet a lascivious gaze, 
While the bright perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brain and spirit darts delicious fire ¢ 
The last, a throng most pitiful ! who seem, 
With their corroded figures, rayless glance, 
And death-like struggle of decaying age, 
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Like painted skeletons in charnel pomp 

Set forth to satirize the human kind !— 

How fine a prospect for demoniac view ! 

‘ Creatures whose souls outbalance worlds awake {? 
Methinks I hear a pitying angel cry.” 


Here we conclude. If our remarks give pain to My, 
Robert Montgomery, we are sorry forit. But, at whatever 
cost of pain to individuals, literature must be purified from 
this taint. And, to show that we are not actuated by any 
feelings of personal enmity towards him, we hereby give 
notice that, as soon as any book shall, by means of puffing 
reach a second edition, our intention is to do unto the 
writer of it as we have done unto Mr. Robert Montgomery. 


JOHN BUNYAN.* 
(Edinburgh Review, December, 1830.) 


THIS is an eminently beautiful and splendid edition of a 
book which well deserves all that the printer and the en- 
graver can do for it. The life of Bunyan is, of course, not 
a performance which can add much to the literary reputa- 
tion of such a writer as Mr. Southey. But it is written in 
excellent English, and, for the most part, in an excellent 
spirit. Mr. Southey propounds, we need not say, many 
opinions from which we altogether dissent ; and his attempts 
to excuse the odious persecution to which Bunyan was sub- 
jected have sometimes moved our indignation. But we 
will avoid this topic. We are at present much more in- 
clined to join in paying homage to the genius of a great 
man than to engage in a controversy concerning church- 
government and toleration. 

We must not pass without notice the engravings with 
which this volume is decorated. Some of Mr. Heath’s wood- 
cuts are admirably designed and executed. Mr. Martin’s 
illustrations do not please us quite so well. His Valley of 
the Shadow of Death is not that Valley of the Shadow of 

* The Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. By 
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Death which Bunyan imagined. At all events, it is not 
that dark and horrible glen which has from childhood been 
in our mind’s eye. The valley is acavern: the quagmire is 
a lake: the straight path runs zigzag: and Christian ap- 
pears like a speck in the darkness of the immense vault. 
We miss, too, those hideous forms which make so striking a 
part of the description of Bunyan, and which Salvator Rosa 
would have loved to draw. It is with unfeigned diffidence 
that we pronounce judgment on any question relating to 
the art of painting. But it appears to us that Mr. Martin 
has not of late been fortunate in his choice of subjects. He 
thould never have attempted to illustrate the Paradise 
Lost. There can be no two manners more directly opposed 
to each other than the manner of his painting and the man- 
ner of Milton’s poetry. Those things which are mere acces- 
sories in the descriptions become the principal objects in 
the pictures; and those figures which are most prominent 
in the descriptions can be detected in the pictures only by a 
very close scrutiny. Mr. Martin has succeeded perfectly in 
representing the pillars and candelabra of Pandemonium. 
But he has forgotten that Milton’s Pandemonium is merely 
the background to Satan. In the picture, the Archangel is 
scarcely visible amidst the endless colonnades of his infernal 
palace. Milton’s Paradise, again, is merely the background 
to his Adam and Eve. But in Mr. Martin’s picture the 
landscape is everything. Adam, Eve, and Raphael attract 
mich less notice than the lake and the mountains, the gigan- 
tic flowers, and the giraffes which feed upon them. We 
read that James the Second sat to Varelst, the great flower- 
painter. When the performance was finished, his Majesty 
appeared in the midst of a bower cf sun-flowers and tulips, 
which completely drew away all attention from the central 
figure. All who looked at the portrait took it for a flower. 
piece. Mr. Martin, we think, introduces his imreasurable 
spaces, his innumerable multitudes, his gorgeous prodigies 
of architecture and landscape, almost as unseasonably as 
Varelst introduced his flower-pots and nosegays. If Mr. 
Martin were to paint Lear in the storm, we suspect that the 
blazing sky, the sheets of rain, the swollen torrents, and the 
tossing forest, would draw away all attention from the 
agonies of the insulted king and father. If he were to paint 
the death of Lear, the old man, asking the by-standers to 
undo his button, would be thrown into the shade by a vast 
blaze of pavilions, standards, armor, and heralds’ coats 
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Mr. Martin would illustrate the Orlando Furioso well, the 
Orlando Innamorato still better, the Arabian Nights best of 
all. Fairy palaces and gardens, porticoes of agate, and 
groves flowering with emeralds and rubies, inhabited by 
people for whom nobody cares, these are his proper domain. 
He wou'd succeed admirably in the enchanted ground of 
Alcina, or the mansion of Aladdin. But he should avoid 
‘Milton and Bunyan. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
‘4s that it isthe only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. 
The allegory of Bunyan has been read by many thousands 
with tears. There are some good allegories in Johnson’s 
works, and some of still higher merit by Addison. in these 
performances there 1s, perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity 
as in the Piigrim’s Progress. But the pleasure which is 
produced by the Vision of Mirza, the Vision of Theodore, 
the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between Rest and 
Labor, is exactly similar to the pleasure which we derive 
from one of Cowley’s odes or from a canto of Hudibras. It 
is a pleasure which belongs wholly to the understanding, 
and in which the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, 
even Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the greatest 
poets that ever lived, could not succeed in the attempt to 
make allegory interesting. It was in vain that he lavished 
the riches of his mind on the House of Pride and the House 
of Temperance. One unpardonable fault, the fault of te- 
diousness, pervades the whole of the Fairy Queen. We 
become sick of cardinal virtues and deadly sins, and long 
for the society of plain men and women. Of the persons 
who read the first canto, not one in ten reaches che end of 
the first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the 
end of the poem. Very few and very weary are those whe 
are in at the death of the Blatant Beast. If the last six 
books, which are said to have been destroyed in Ireland, 
‘had been preserved, we doubt whetner any heart less stout 
than that of a commentator would have held ont to the end. 

It is not so with the Pilgrim’s Progress. That wonder- 
ful book, while it obtains admizration from the most fas- 
tidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to ad- 
mire jit. Dr. Johnson, all whose studies were desultory, 
and who hated, as he said, to read books. through, made an 
exception in favor of the Pilgrim’s Progress. The work 
was one of the two or three worls which he wished longer, 
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It was by no common merit that the illiterate sectary ex- 
tracted praise like this from the most pedantic of critics and 
the most bigoted of Tories. In the wildest parts of Scotland 
the Pilgrim’s Progress is the delight of the peasantry. In 
every nursery the Pilgrim’s Progress is a greater favorite 
than Jack the Giant-killer. Every reader knows the straight 
and narrow path as well as he knows aroad in which he 
has gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is 
the highest miracle of genius, that things which are not 
should be as though they were, that the imaginations of one 
mind should become the personal recollections of another. 
And this miracle the tinker has wrought. There is no as- 
cent, no declivity, noresting-place, no turn-stile, with which 
we are not perfectly acquainted. The wicket gate, and the 
desolate swamp which separates it from the City of De- 
struction, the longline of road as straight as arule can 
make it, the Interpreter’s house and all its fair shows, 
the prisoner in the iron cage, the palace, at the doors of 
which armed men kept guard, and on the battlements of 
which walked persons clothed all in gold, the cross and the 
sepulchre, the steep hill and the pleasant arbor, the stately 
front of the House Beautiful by the wayside, the chained 
lions crouching in the porch, the low green valley of Humil- 
iation, rich with grass and covered with flocks, all are as 
well known to us as the sights of our own street. Then 
we come to the narrow place where Apollyon strode right 
across the whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of 
Christian, and where afterwards the pillar was set up to tes- 
tify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the good fight. As 
we advance, the valley becomes deeper, and deeper. The 
shade of the precipices on both sides falls blacker and 
blacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the 
elanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, 
are heard through the darkness. The way, hardly discern- 
ible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning pit, 
which sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its 
hideous shapes, to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes 
on, amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies 
of those who have perished lying in the ditch by his side. 
At the end of the long dark valley he passes the dens in 
which the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom 
they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, 
till at length the towers of a distant city appear before the 
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traveller ; and soon he is in the midst of the innumerable 
multitudes of Vanity Fair. Thereare the jugglers and the 
apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. There are Italian 
Row, and French Row, and Spanish Row, and Britain 
Row, with their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, 
jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mines, 
and through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of that 
pleasant river which is bordered on both sides by fruit- 
trees. On the left branches off the path leading to the 
horrible castle; the court-yard of which is paved with the 
skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward are the sheepfolds 
and orchards of the Delectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through 
the fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and 
there a bed of soft cushions spread under a green arbor. 
And beyond is the land of Beulah, where the flowers, the 
grapes, and the songs of birds never cease, and where the sun 
shines night and day. Thence are plainly seen the golden 
pavements and streets of pearl, on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which cross 
or overtake the pilgrims, giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favored 
ones, and shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madame 
Bubble, with her great purse by her side, and her fingers 
playing with the money, the black man in the bright 
vesture, Mr. Worldly Wiseman and my Lord Hategood, 
Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous, all are actually existing 
beings to us. We follow the travellers through their al- 
legorical progress with interest not inferior to that with 
which we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie 
Deans from Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almost the 
only writer who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the 
concrete. In the works of many celebrated authors, men 
are mere personifications. We have not a jealous man, but 
jealousy ; not a traitor, but perfidy; not a patriot, but pa. 
triotism. The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary, was so 
imaginative that personifications, when he dealt with them, 
became men. A dialogue between two qualities, in his 
dream, has more dramatic effect than a dialogue between 
two human beings in most plays. In this respect the 
genius of Bunyan bore a great resemblance to that of a man 
who had very little else in common with him, Perey Bysshe 
Shelley. The strong imaginagion of Shelley made him an 
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idolater in his own despite. Out of the most indefinite 
terms of a hard, cold, dark, metaphysical system, he made a 
gorgeous Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and life-like 
forms. He turned atheism itself into a mythology, rich 
with visions as glorious as the gods that live in the marble 
of Phidias, or the virgin saints that smile on us from the 
canvas of Murillo. The Spirit of Beauty, the Principle cf 
Good, the Principle of Evil, when he treated of them, ceased 
to be abstractions. They took shape and color. They 
were no longer mere words; but “intelligible forms ;” 
_“fair humanities ;” objects of love, of adoration, or of fear. 
, As there can be no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the 
‘poetical faculty than that tendency which was so common 
among the writers of the French school to turn images into 
abstractions, Venus, for example, into Love, Minerva into 
Wisdom, Mars into War, and Bacchus into Festivity, so 
there can be no stronger sign of a mind truly poetical than a 
disposition to reverse this abstracting process, and to make 
individuals out of generalities. Some of the metaphysical 
and ethical theories of Shelley were certainly most absurd 
and pernicious. But we doubt whether any modern poet has 
possessed in an equal degree some of the highest qualities of 
the great ancient masters. The words bard and inspiration, 
which seem so cold and affected when applied to other 
modern writers, have a perfect propriety when applied to 
him. He was not an author, but a bard. His poetry seems 
not to have been an art, but an inspiration. Had he lived 
to the full age of man, he might not improbably have given 
to the world some great work of the very highest rank ip 
design and execution. But, alas! 


6 Adduts Ba poov éxdvee Siva 
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‘ But we must return to Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progrese 
undoubtedly is not a perfect allegory. The types are often 
inconsistent with each other ; and sometimes the allegorical 
disguise is altogether thrown off. The river, for example, 
is emblematic of death ; and we are told that every human 
being must pass through the river. But Faithful does not 
pass through it. He is martyred, not in shadow, but in 
reality, at Vanity Fair. Hopeful talks to Christian about 
Esau’s birthright and about his own convictions of sin as 
Bunyan might have talked with one of his own congregation. 


The damsels at the House Beautiful catechize Christiana’s 
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boys as any good ladies might vatechize any boys ata Sun- 
day School. But we do not believe that any man, what- 
aver might be his genius, and whatever his good luck, could 
long continue a figurative history without falling into many 
inconsistencies. We are sure that inconsistencies, scarcely 
less gross than the worst into which Bunyan has fallen, may 
be found in the shortest and most elaborate allegories of the 
Spectator and the Rambler. The Tale of a Tub and the 
History of John Bull swarm with similar errors, if the name 
of error can be properly applied to that which is unavoidable 
It is not easy to make a simile go on all-fours. But we 
believe that no human ingenuity could produce such a 
centipede as along allegory in which the correspondence 
between the outward sign and the thing signified should be 
exactly preserved. Certainly no writer, ancient or modern, 
has yet achieved the adventure. The best thing, on the 
whole, that an allegorist can do, is to present to his readers 
a succession of analogies, each of which may separately be 
striking and happy, without looking very nicely to see whe- 
ther they harmonize with each other. This Bunyan has 
done; and, though a minute scrutiny may detect inconsist- 
encies in every page of his Tale, the general effect which 
the Tale produces on all persons, learned and unlearned, 
proves that he has done well. The passages which it is 
most difficult to defend are those in which he altogether 
drops the allegory, and puts into the mouth of his pilgrims 
religious ejaculations and disquisitions, better suited to his 
own pulpit at Bedford or Reading than to the Enchanted 
Ground or to the Interpreter’s Garden. Yet even these 
passages, though we will not undertake to defend them 
against the objections of critics, we feel that we could ill 
spare. We feel that the story owes much of its charm to 
these occasional glimpses of solemn and affecting subjects, - 
which will not be hidden, which force themselves through 
the veil, and appear before usin theirnativeaspect. The effect 
is not unlike that which is said to have been produced on the 
ancient stage, when the eyes of the actor were seen flaming 
through his mask, and giving life and expression to what 
would else have been an inanimate and uninteresting 
disguise. 

It is very amusing and very instructive to compare the 
Pilgrim’s Progress with the Grace Abounding. The latter 
work is indeed one of the most remarkable pieces of auto- 
biography in the world. It is a full and open confession of 
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the fancies which passed through the mind of an illiterate 
man, whose affections were warm, whose nerves were irri- 
table, whose imagination was ungovernable, and who was 
under the influence of the strongest religious excitement. 
In whatever age Bunyan had lived, the history of his feel- 
wes would, in all probability, have heen very curious. But 
the time in which his lot was cast was the time of a great 
stirring of the human mind. A tremendous burst of public 
feeling, produced by the tyranny of the hierarchy, menaced 
she old ecclesiastical institutions with destruction. To the 
gloomy regularity of one intolerant Church had succeeded 
the license of innumerable sects, drunk with the sweet and 
heady must of their new liberty. Fanaticism, engendered 
by persecution, and destined to engender persecution in turn, 
spread rapidly through society, Even the strongest and 
most commanding minds were not proof against this 
strange taint. Any time might have produced George Fox 
and James Naylor. . But to one time alone belong the 
frantic delusions of such a statesman as Vane, and the bys- 
terical tears of such a soldier as Cromwell. 

The history of Bunyan is the history of a most excitable 
mind in an age of excitement. By most of his biographers 
he has been treated with gross injustice. They have under- 
stood in a popular sense all those strong terms of self-con- 
demnation which he employed in a theological sense. They 
have, therefore, represented him as an abandoned wretch 
reclaimed by means almost miraculous, or, to use their 
favorite metaphor, “as a brand plucked from the burning.” 
Mr. Ivimey calls him the depraved Bunyan and the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. Surely Mr. Ivimey ought to have been 
too familiar with the bitter accusations which the most pious 
people are in the habit of bringing against themselves, to 
understand literally all the strong expressions which are to 
be found in the Grace Abounding. It is quite clear, as Mr. 
Southey most justly remarks, that Bunyan never was a vi 
cious man. He married very early ; and he solemnly deslares 
that he was strictly faithful to his wife. He does not appear 
to have been a drunkard. He owns, indeed, that, when a 
boy, he never spoke without an oath. But a single admont- 
tion cured him of this bad habit for life; and the cure must 
have been wrought early; for at eighteen he was in the 
army of the Parliament ; and, if lie had carried the vice of pro- 
faneness into that service, he would doubtless have received 
something more than an admonition from Serjeant Bind. 
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their-kings-in-chains, or Captain Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before 
the-Lord. Bell-ringing and playing at hockey on Sundays 
seem to have been the worst vices of this depraved tinker. 
They would have passed for virtues with Archbishop Laud. 
It is quite clear that, from a very early age, Bunyan. was a 
man of astrict life and of a tender conscience. “He had 
been,” says Mr. Southey, “a blackguard.” Even this we 
think too hard a censure. Bunyan was not, we admit, so 
fine a gentleman as Lord Digby; but he was a blackguard 
no otherwise than as every laboring man that ever lived has 
been a blackguard. Indeed Mr. Southey acknowledges this. 
“ Such he might have been expected to be by his birth, breed- 
ing, and vocation. Scarcely indeed, by possibility, could 
he have been otherwise.” A man whose manners and 
sentiments are decidedly below those of his class deserves 
to be called a blackguard. But it is surely unfair to apply 
so strong a word of reproach to one who is only what the 
great mass of every community must inevitably be. 

Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyan has de 
scribed with so much power of language prove, not that he 
was a worse man than his neighbors, but that his mind was 
constantly occupied by religious considerations, that his 
fervor exceeded his knowledge, and that his imagination ex- 
ercised despotic power over his body and mind. He heard 
voices from heaven. He saw strange visions of distant hills, 
pleasant and sunny as his own Delectable Mountains. 
From those abodes he was shut out, and placed ina dark 
and horrible wilderness, where he wandered through ice 
and snow, striving to make his way inte the happy region 
of light. At one time he was seized with an inclination to 
work miracles. At another time he thought himself actually 
possessed by the devil. We could distinguish the blasphe- 
mous whispers. He felt his infernal enemy pulling at his 
clothes behind him. He spurned with his feet and struck 
with his hands at the destroyer. Sometimes he was temptcd 
to sell his part in the salvation of mankind. Sometimes a 
violent impulse urged him to start up from his food, to fall 
on his knees, and to break forth into prayer. At length he 
fancied that he had committed the unpardonable sin. His 
agony convulsed his robust frame. He was, he says, as if 
his breastbone would split; and this he took for a sign that 
he was destined to burst asunder like Judas: The agitation 
of his nerves made all his movements tremulous; and this 
trembling, he supposed, was a visible mark of his reproba 
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tion, like that which had been seton Cain. Atone time, in- 
deed, an encourging voice seemed to rush in at the window, 
like the noise of wind, but very pleasant, and commanded, 
as he says, a great calm in his soul. At another time, a 
word of comfort ‘* was spoke loud unto him ; it showed a 
great word ; it seemed to be writ in great letters.” But 
these intervals of ease were short. His state, during two 
years and a half, was generally the most horrible that the 
human mind can imagine. ‘‘I walked,” says he, with his 
own peculiar eloquence, ‘‘ to a neighboring town; and sat 
down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a very deep 
pause about the most fearful state my sin had brought me to ; 
and, after long musing, I lifted up my head ; but methought 
I saw as if the sun that shineth in the heavens did grudge 
to give me light; and as if the very stones in the street, and 
tiles upon the houses, did band themselves against me. Me- 
thought that they all combined together to banish me out 
of the world. I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, because I had sinned against the Saviour. Oh, 
how happy now was every creature over 1! for they stood 
fast, and kept their station. But I was gone and lost.” 
Scarcely any madhouse could produce an instance of delu- 
sion so strong, or of misery so acute. 

It was through this Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
overhung by darkness, peopled with devils, resounding with 
blasphemy and lamentation, and passing amidst quagmires, 
snares, and pitfalls, close to the very mouth of hell, that 
Bunyan journeyed to that bright and fruitful land of Beulah, 
in which he sojourned during the latter period of his pil- 
grimage. The only trace which his cruel sufferings and 
temptations seems to haye left behind them was an affection- 
ate compassion for those who were stillin thestate in which 
he had once been. Religion has scarcely ever worn a form 
so calm-and soothing as in hisallegory. The feeling which 
predominates through the whole book isa feeling of tender- 
ness for weak, timid, and harassed minds. The character 
of Mr. Fearing, of Mr. Feeble-Mind, of Mr. Despondency 
and of his daughter Miss Muchafraid, the account of poor 
Littlefaith who was robbed by the three thieves, of his spend- 
ing money, the description of Christian’s terror in the dun- 
geons of Giant Despair and in his passage through the 
river, all clearly show how strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, 
after his own mind had become clear and cheerful, for per- 
sons afflicted with religious melancholy. 
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Mr. Southey, who has no love for the Calvinists, admita 
that, if Calvinism had never worn a blacker appearance than 
in Bunyan’s works, it would never have become a term of 
reproach. In fact, those works of Bunyan with which we 
are acquainted are by no means more Calvinistic than the 
articles and homilies of the Church of England. The mod- 
eration of his opinions on the subject of predestination gave 
offence to some zealous persons. We have seen an absurd 
allegory, the heroine of which is named Hephzibah, written 
by some raving supralapsarian preacher who was dissatisfied 
with the mild theology of the Pilgrim’s Progress. In this 
foolish book, if we recollect rightly, the Interpreter is called 
the Enlightener, and the House Beautiful is Castle Strength. 
Mr. Southey tells us that the Catholics had also their Pil- 
grim’s Progress, without a Giant Pope, in which the Inter- 

reter is the Director, and the House Beautiful Grace’s Hall. 

t is surely a remarkable proof of the power of Bunyan’s 
genius, that two religious parties, both of which regarded 
his opinions as heterodox, should have had recourse to him 
for assistance. 

There are, we think, some characters and scenes in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which can be fully comprehended and 
enjoyed only by persons familiar with the history of the 
times through which Bunyan lived. The character of Mr. 
Greatheart, the guide, is an example. His fighting is, of 
course, allegorical; but the allegory is not strictly preserved. 
He delivers a sermon on imputed righteousness to his com- 
panions ; and, soon after, he gives battle to Giant Grim, who 
had taken upon him to back the lions. He expounds the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah to the household and guests of 
Gaius; and then he sallies out to attack Slaygood, who was 
of the nature of flesh-eaters, in his den. These are incon- 
sistencies ; but they are inconsistencies which add, we think, 
to the interest of the narrative. We have not the least 
doubt that Bunyan had in view some stout old Greatheart 
of Naseby and Worcester, who prayed with his men before 
he drilled them, who knew the spiritual state of every dra 
goon in his troop, and who with the praises of God in his 
mouth, and a two-edged sword in his hand, had turned to 
flight, on many fields of battle, the swearing, drunken 
bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford. 

Every age produces such men as By-ends. But the 
middle of the seventeenth century was eminently prolific of 
suchmen. Mr. Southey thinks that the satire was aimed at 
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some particular individual; and this seems by nu means 
improbable. At all events, Bunyan must have known many 
of those hypocrites who followed religion only when religion 
walked in silver slippers, when the sun shone, and when the 
people applauded. Indeed he might have easily found all 
the kindred of By-ends among the public men of his time. 
He might have found among the peers my Lord Turn-about, 
my Tord Time-server, and my Lord Fair-speech; in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Smooth-man, Mr. Anything, and 
and Mr. Facing-both-ways; nor would “the parson of the 
parish, Mr. Two-tongues,” have been wanting. The town 
of Bedford probably contained more than one politician who, 
after contriving to raise an estate by seeking the Lord during 
the reign of the saints, contrived to keep what he had got by 
persecuting the saints during the reign of the strumpets, 
and more than one priest who, during repeated changes in 
the discipline and doctrines of the church, had remained 
constant to nothing but his benefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is that in which the proceedings against Faithful 
are described. It is impossible to doubt that Bunyan in- 
tended to satirize the mode in which state trials were con- 
ducted under Charles the Second. The license given to the 
witnesses for the prosecution, the shameless partiality and 
ferocious insolence of the judge, the precipitancy and the 
blind rancor of the jury, remind us of those odious mum- 
meries which, from the Restoration to the Revolution, were 
merely forms preliminary to hanging, drawing, and quarter- 
ing. Lord Hategood performs the office of counsel for the 
prisoners as well as Scroggs himself could have performed it. 


“ Jupce. Thou runagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard what 
these honest gentlemen have witnessed against thee ? 
‘‘FarTHruz. May I speak a few words in my own defence? 
“Jupex. Sirrah, sirrah ! thou deservest to live no longer, but to be slain 
immediately upon the place ; yet, that all men may see our gentleness to 
, thee, let us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast to say.”’ 


No person who knows the state trials can be at a loss for 
parallel cases. Indeed, write what Bunyan would, the base- 
ness and cruelty of the lawyers of those times “sinned up to 
it still,” and even went beyondit. The imaginary trial of 
Faithful, before a jury composed of personified vices, was 
just and merciful, when compared with the real trial of 
Alice Lisle before that tribunal where all the vices sat in the 
person of Jefferies. 
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The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and 
invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain 
a wide command over the English language. ‘The vocabu- 
lary is the vocabulary of the common people. There is not 
an expression, if we except a few technical terms of theology, 
which would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed 
several pages which do not contain a single word of more 
than two syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly: 
what he meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for 
vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every pur: 
ose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely 
dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was perfectly 
sufficient. There is no book in our literature on which we 
would go readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English 
language, no book which shows so well how rich that lan- 
guage 1s in its own proper wealth, and how little it has 
been improved by all that it has borrowed. 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not 
name John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. 
To our refined forefathers, we suppose, Lord Roscommon’s 
Essay on Translated Verse and the duke of Buckingham. 
shire’s Essay on Poetry, appeared to be compositions infinite- 
ly superior to the allegory of the preaching tinker. We live 
in better times ; and we are not afraid to say, that, though 
there were many clever men in England during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there were only two minds 
which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very eminent 
degree. One of those minds produced the Paradise Lost, 
the other the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
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_ SAMUEL JOHNSON.* 
(Edinburgh Review, September, 1831.) 


Tuts work has greatly disappointed us. Whatever faults 
we may have been prepared to find in it, we fully expected 
that it would be a valuable addition to English literature ; 
that it would contain many curious facts, and many judi- 
cious remarks ; that the style of the notes would be neat, 
clear, and precise; and that the typographical execution 
would be, as in new editions of classical works it ought to be, 
almost faultless. We are sorry to be obliged to say that the 
merits of Mr. Croker’s performance are on a par with those 
of a certain leg of mutton on which Dr. Johnson dined, while 
travelling from London to Oxford, and which he, with char- 
acteristic energy, pronounced to be ‘‘as bad as bad could 
be, ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and ill dressed.” This edition 
is ill compiled, ill arranged, ill written, and ill printed. 

Nothing in the work has astonished us so much as the 
ignorance and carelessness of Mr. Croker with respect to 
facts anddates. Many of his blunders are such as we should 
be surprised to hear any well educated gentleman commit, 
even in conversation. The notes absolutely swarm with 
misstatements into which the editor never would have fallen, 
if he had taken the slightest pains to investigate the truth of 
his assertions, or if he had even been well acquainted with 
the book on which he undertook to comment. We will 
give a few instances. 

Mr. Croker tells us in a note that Derrick, who was mas- 
ter of the ceremonies at Bath, died very poor in 1760.t We 
read on; and, a few pages later, we find Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell talking of this same Derrick as still living and 
reigning, as having retrieved his character, as possessing so 
much power over his subjects at Bath, that his opposition 
might be fatal to Sheridan’s lectures on oratory. { And all 
this is in 1763. The fact is, that Derrick died in 1769. 

In one note we read, that Sir Herbert Croft, the author 
of that pompous and foolish account of Young, which ap- 

* The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including a Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, by James Boswell, Esq. A new Hdition, with 
numerous Additions and Notes. By JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Five volumes, 8vo. London, 1831. + I. 394. ¢ I. 404, 
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pears among the Lives of the Poets, died in 1805.* An 
other note in the same volume states, that this same Su 
Herbert Croft died at Paris, after residing abroad for fifteen 
years, on the 27th of April 1816.T 

Mr. Croker informs us, that Sir William Forbes of Pit- 
sligo, the author of the Life of Beattie, died in 1816.4 ASir 
William Forbes undoubtedly died in that yea”, but not the 
_ Sir William Forbes in question, whose death took place in 
1806. It is notorious, indeed, that the biographer of Beat- 
t.e lived just long enough to complete the history of his 
friend. Hight or nine years before the date which Mr. 
Croker has assigned scr Sir William’s death Sir Walter 
Scott lamented that event in the introduction to the fourth 
canto of Marmion. Every school-girl knows the lines: 

‘* Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel’s shade ; 
The tale of friendship scarce was told- 
Ere the narrator’s heart was cold: 
Far may we search before we find 
A heari so manly and so kind !”’ 

In one place, we are told, that Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
was born in 1709, and died in 1784;§ in arother, that he 
died in 1784, in the seventy-first year of his age.|| 

In one place, Mr. Croker says, that at the commence- 
ment of the intimacy between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, 
in 1765, the lady was twenty-five years old.{ In other places 
he says, that Mrs. Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with 
Johnson’s seventieth.** Johnson was born in 1709. If, 
therefore, Mrs. Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with 
Johnson’s seventietb, she could have been only twenty-one 
years old in 1765. This is not all. Mr. Croker, in another 
place, assigns the year 1777 as the date of the complimentary 
lines which Johnson made on Mrs. Thrale’s thirty-fifth birth- 
day.t{ If this date be correct, Mrs. Thrale must have been 
born in 1742, and could have been only twenty-three when 
her acquaiptance with Johnson commenced. Mr. Croker 
therefore gives us three different statements as to Ler age. 
Two of the three must be incorrect. We will not decide 
between them; we will only say, that the reasons which 
Mr. Croker gives for thinking that Mrs. Thrale was exactly 
thirty-five years old when Johnson was seventy, appear to 
us utterly frivolous. 

Again, Mr. Croker informs his readers that “Lord Mans. 
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field survived Johnson full ten years.”* Lord Mansfield 
survived Dr. Johnson just eigat years and a quarter. 

Johnson found in the library of a French lady, whom he 
visited during his short visit to Paris, some works which he 
reyarded with great disdain. “I looked,” says he, “into 
the books in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, showed 
them to Mr. Thrale. Prince Titi, Bibliothéque des Fées, 
and other books.”t “The History of Prince Titi,” observes 
Mr. Croker, “ was said to be the autobiography of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, but was probably written by Ralph hie 
secretary.” A more absurd note never was penned. The 
history of Prince Titi, to which Mr. Croker refers, whether 
written by Prince Frederick or by Ralph, was certainly 
never published. If Mr. Croker had taken the trouble to 
read with attention that very passage in Park’s Royal and 
Noble Authors which he cites as his authority, he would 
have seen that the manuscript was given up to the govern- 
ment. Even if this memoir had been printed, it is not very 
likely to find tts way into a French lady’s bookcase. And 
would any man in his senses speak contemptuously of a 
French lady, for having in her possession an English work, 
so curious and interesting as a Life of Prince Frederick, 
whether written by himself or by a confidential secretary, 
must have been? The history at which Johnson laughed 
was a very proper companion to the Bibliothéque des Fées, 
‘a fairy tale about good Prince Titi and naughty Prince 
Violent. Mr. Croker may find it in the Magasin des En- 
fans, the first French book which the little girls of England 
read to their governesses. 

Mr. Croker states that Mr. Henry Bate, who afterwards 
assumed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of the Morning 
Herald, and fought a duel with George Robinson Stoney 
in consequence of some attacks on Lady Strathmore whicl 
appeared in that paper.t Now Mr. Bate was then con 
nected, not with the Morning Herald, but with the Mornin 
Post; and the dispute took place before the Morning Heral 
was in existence. The duel was fought in January, 1777. 
The Chronicle of the Annual Register for that year contains 
an account of the transaction, and distinctly states that Mr. 
Bate was editor of the Morning Post. The Morning Herald, 
as any person may see by looking at any number of it, was 
not established till some years after this affair. For this 
blunder there is, we must acknowledge, some excuse: for it 
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certainly seems almost incredible to a person living in our 
time that any human being should ever have stopped to 
fight with a writer in the Morning Post. 

<« James de Duglas,” says Mr. Croker, ‘‘ was requested by 
King Robert Bruce, in his last hours, to repair, with his 
heart to Jerusalem, and humbly to deposit it at the sepul- 
chre of our Lord, which he did in 1329.”* Now, it is well 
known that he did no such thing, and for a very sufficient 
reason, because he was killed by the way. Nor was it in 
1329 that he set out. Robert Bruce died in 1329, and the 
expedition of Douglas took place in the following year, 
*‘Quand le printems vint et la saison,” says Froissart, in 
June, 1330, says Lord Hailes, whom Mr. Croker cites as 
the authority for his statement. 

Mr. Croker tells us that the great Marquis of Montrose 
was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1650.+ There is not a for- 
ward boy at any school in England who does not know that 
the marquis was hanged. ‘The account of the execution is 
one of the finest passages in Lord Clarendon’s History. 
We can scarcely suppose that Mr. Croker has never read 
that passage ; and yet we can scarcely suppose that any per- 
son who has ever perused so noble and pathetic a story can 
have utterly forgotten all its most striking circumstances. 

“* Lord Townshend,” says Mr. Croker, ‘‘ was not secre- 
tary of state till 1720.” { Can Mr. Croker possibly be ig- 
norant that Lord Townshend was made secretary of state 
at the accession of George I. in 1714, that he continued to 
be secretary of state till he was displaced by the intrigues 
of Sunderland and Stanhope at the close of 1716, and that 
he returned to the office of secretary of state, not in 1720, 
but in 1721? 

Mr. Croker, indeed, is generally unfortunate in his state- 
ments respecting the Townshend family. He tells us that 
Charles Townshend, the chancellor of the exchequer, was 
‘nephew of the prime minister, and son of a peer who was 
secretary of state, and leader of the House of Lords.” § 
Charles Townshend was not nephew, but grandnephew, of 
the Duke of Newcastle, not son, but grandson, of the Lord 
Townshend who was secretary of state, and leader of the 
House of Lords. 

‘*General Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga,” says Mr. 
Croker, ‘‘in March, 1778.”|| General Burgoyne surren- 
dered on the 17th of October, 1777. 
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“Nothing,” says Mr. Croker, “can be more unfounded 
than the assertion that Byng fell a martyr to political party 
By a strange coincidence of circumstances, it happened that 
there was a total change of administration between his con- 
demnation and his death: so that one party presided at his 
trial, and another at his execution: there can be no stronger 
proof that he was not a political martyr.” * Now what will 
our readers think of this writer, when we assure them that 
this statement, so confidently made, respecting events so 
notorious, is absolutely untrue? One and the same admins 
istration was in office when the court-martial on Byng com- 
menced its sittings, through the whole trial, at the con- 
demnation, and at the execution. In the month of Novem- 
ber, 1756, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke re- 
signed ; the Duke of Devonshire became first lord of the 
treasury, and Mr. Pitt, secretary of state. This administra- 
tion lasted till the month of April, 1757. Byng’s court- 
martial began to sit on the 28th of December, 1756. He 
was shot on the 14th of March, 1757. There is something 
at once diverting and provoking in the cool and authorita- 
tive manner in which Mr. Croker makes these random as- 
sertions. We do not suspect him of intentionally falsifying 
history. But of this high literary misdemeanor we do with- 
out hesitation accuse him, that he has no adequate sense of 
the obligation which a writer, who professes to relate facts, 
owes to the public. We accuse him of a negligence and ig- 
norance analogous to that crassa negligentia, and that 
crassa ignorantia, on which the law animadverts in magis- 
trates and surgeons, even when malice and corruption are 
not imputed. We accuse him of having undertaken a work 
which, if not performed with strict accuracy, must be very 
much worse than useless, and of having performed it as if 
the difference between an accurate and an inaccurate state- 
ment was not worth the trouble of looking into the most, 
common book of reference. 

But we must proceed. These volumes contain mistakes 
more gross, if possible, than any that we have yet men- 
tioned. Boswell has recorded some observations made by 
Johnson on the changes which had taken place in Gibbon’s 
religious opinions. That Gibbon when a lad at Oxford 
turned Catholic is well known. “It is said,” cried Johnson, 
laughing, “that he has been a Mahommedan.” “This sar- 
casm,” says the editor, “ probably alludes to the tenderness 
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with which Gibbon’s malevoience to Christianity induced 
him to treat Mahommedanism in his history.” Now the 
sarcasm was uttered in 1776; and that part of the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire which relates 
to Mahommedanism was not published till 1788, twelve 
years after the date of this conversation, ard nearly four 
years after the death of Johnson.* 

“It was in the year 1761,” says Mr. Croker, that Gold- 
smith published his Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the 
editor to observe a more serious inaccuracy of Mrs. Piozzi. 
than Mr. Boswell notices, when he says Johnson left her 
table to go and sell the Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmith. 
Now Dr. Johnson was not acquainted with the Thrales till 
1765, four years after the book had been published.” f Mr. 
Croker ‘) reprehending the fancied inaccuracy 0. Mrs. 
Thrale, nas himself shown a degree of inaccuracy, vr, to 
speak more properly, a degree of ignorance, hardly credible. 
In the first place, Johnson became acquainted with the 
Thrales, not in 1765, but in 1764, and during the last weeks 
of 1764 dined with them every Thursday, as is written in 
Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes. In the second place, Goldsmith 
published the Vicar of Wakefield, not in 1761, but in 1766. 
Mrs. Thrale does not pretend to remember the precise date 
of the summons which called Johnson from her table to the 
heip of his friend. She says only that it was near the be 
ginning of her acquaintance with Johnson, and certainly 
not later than 1766. Her accuracy is therefore completely 
vindicated. It was probably after one of her Thursday 
dinners in 1764 that the celebrated scene of the landlady, 
the sheriff’s officer, and the bottle of Madeira, took place.t 


* A defence of this blunder was attempted. That the celebrated chapters in 
which Gibbon has traced the progress of Mahommedanism were not written in 
1776 could not be denied. But it was confidently asserted that his partiality te 
Mahommedanism appeared in his first volume. This assertion is untrue. Ne 
passage which can by any art be construed into the faintest indication of the 
faintest partiality for Mahommedanism has ever been quoted or ever will be 
quoted from the first volume of the History of the Decline and Fail of the 
Roman Empire. 

To what then, it has been asked, could Johnson allude? Possibly to some 
anecdote or some conversation of which all trace is lost. One conjecture may 
be offered, though with diffidence. Gibbon tells us in his memoirs, that at Ox- 
ford he took a fancy for studying Arabic, and was prevented from doing so by 
the remonstrances of his tutor. Soon after this, the young man fell in with Bos- 
suet’s controversial writings, and was speedily converted by them to the Roman 
Catholic faith. The apostasy of a gentleman commoner would of course be for 
x time the chief subject of conversation in the common room of Magdalene. 
His whim about Arabic learning would naturally be mentioned, and would give 
occasion to some jokes about the probability of his turning Mussulman. It 
such jokes were made, Johnson, who frequently visited Oxford, was very likely 
to hear of them, + V.409, 

} This paragraph has been altered ; and a slight inaccuracy immaterial to the 
argurient. has been removed 
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The very page which contains this monstrous blunder 
contains another blunder, if possible, more monstrous still. 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, a foolish member of Parliament, at 
whose speeches and pig-styes the wits of Brookes’s were, 
fifty years ago, in the habit of laughing most unmercifully, 
stated, on the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sit- 
ting in a coffee-house at Oxford, about the time of his doc- 
tor’s degree, used some contemptuous expressions respect- 
ing Home’s play and Macpherson’s Ossian. ‘‘ Many men,” 
he said, ‘‘many women, and many children, might have 
written Douglas.” Mr. Croker conceives that he has de- 
tected an inaccuracy, and glories over poor Sir Joseph in a 
most characteristic manner. ‘I have quoted his anecdote 
solely with the view of showing to how little credit hearsay 
anecdotes are in general entitled. Here is a story published 
by Sir Joseph Mawbey, a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and a person every way worthy of credit, who says 
he had it from Garrick. Now mark : Johnson’s visit to 
Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, was in 1754, 
the first time he had been there since he left the university. 
But Douglas was not acted till 1756, and Ossian not pub- 
lished till 1760. All, therefore, that is new in Sir Joseph 
Mawbey’s story is false.” * Assuredly we need not go far 
to find ample proof that a member of the House of Com- 
mons may commit a very gross error. Now mark, say we, 
in the language of Mr. Croker. The fact is, that Johnson 
took his Master’s degree in 1754 + and his Doctor’s degree 
in 1775.t In the spring of 1776,§ he paid a visit to Oxford, 
and at this visit a conversation respecting the works of 
Home and Macpherson might have taken place, and, in all 
probability, did take place. The only real objection to the 
story Mr. Croker has missed. boswell states, apparently 
on the best authority, that as early at least as the year 1763, 
Johnson, in conversation with Blair, used the same expres- 
sions respecting Ossian, which Sir Joseph represents him as 
having used respecting Douglas.|| Sir Joseph or Garrick, 
confounded, we suspect, the two stories. But their error 
is venial, compared with that of Mr. Croker. 

We will not multiply instances of this scandalous inaccu- 
racy. It is clear that a writer who, even when warned by the 
text on which he is commenting, fails into such mistakes as 
these, is entitled to no confidence whatever. Mr. Croker 
has committed an error of five years with respect to the 
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publication of Goldsmith’s novel, an error of twelve yearar 
with respect to the publication of part of Gibbon’s History, 
an error of twenty-one years with respect to an event in 
Johnson’s life so important as the taking of the doctoral de- 
gree. Two of these three errors he has committed, while 
ostentatiously displaying his own accuracy, and correcting 
what he represents as the loose assertions of others. How 
can his readers take on trust his statements concerning the 
births, marriages, divorces, and deaths of a crowd of peo- 
le, whose names are scarcely known to this generation? 
t is not likely that a person who is ignorant of what almost 
everybody knows can know that of which almost everybody 
is ignorant. We did not open this book with any wish 
to find blemishes in it. We have made no curious re- 
searches. The work itself, and a very common knowledge 
of literary and political history, have enabled us to detect 
the mistakes which we have pointed out, and many other 
mistakes of the same kind. We must say, and we say it 
with regret, that we do not consider the authority of Mr. 
Croker, unsupported by other evidence, as sufficient to 
justify any writer who may follow him in relating a single 
anecdote or in assigning a date to a single event. 

Mr. Croker shows almost as much ignorance and heed- 
lessness in his criticisms as in his statements concerning 
facts. Dy. Johnson said, very reasonably as it appears to 
us, that some of the satires of Juvenal are too gross for im- 
itation. Mr. Croker, who, by the way, is angry with John- 
son for defending Prior’s tales against the charge of inde- 
cency, resents this aspersion on Juvenal, and indeed refuses 
to believe that the doctor can have said anything so absurd. 
“ He probably said—some passages of them—for there are 
none of Juvenal’s satires to which the same objection may 
be made as to one of Horace’s, that it is altogether gross 
and licentious.* Surely Mr. Croker can never have read 
the second and ninth satires of Juvenal. 

Indeed the decisions of this editor on points of classical 
learning, though pronounced in a very authoritative tone, 
are generally such that, if a schoolboy under our care were 
to utter them our soul assuredly should not spare for his 
crying. It is no disgrace to a gentleman who has been en- 
gaged during near thirty years in political life that he has 
forgotten his Greek and Latin. But he becomes justly 
ridiculous if, when no longer able to construe a plain sen 
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tence, he affects to sit in judgment on the most delicate 
questions of style and metre. ‘From one blunder, a blunder 
which no good scholar would have made, Mr. Croker was 
saved, as he informs us, by Sir Robert Peel, who quoted a 
passage exactly in point from Horace. We heartily wish 
that Sir Robert, whose classical attainments are well known, 
had been more frequently consulted. Unhappily he was 
not always at his friend’s elbow; and we have therefore a 
rich abundance of the strangest errors. Boswell has pre- 
served a poor epigram by Johnson, inscribed “ Ad Lairam 
parituram.” Mr. Croker censures the poet for applying 
the word puella to a lady in Laura’s situation, and four 
talking of the beauty of Lucina. “TLucina,” hesays, “was — 
never famed for her beauty.”* If Sir Robert Peel had 
seen this note, he probably would have again refuted Mr. 
Croker’s criticisms by an appeal to Horace. In the secular 
ode, Lucina is used as one of the names of Diana, and the 
beauty of Diana is extolled by all the most orthodox doc- 
tors of the ancient mythology, from Homer in his Odyssey, 
to Claudian in his Rape of Proserpine. In another ode, 
Horace describes Diana as the goddess who assists the 
‘“ Jaborantes utero puellas.” But we are ashamed to detain 
our readers with this fourth-form learning. 

Boswell found, in his tour to the Hebrides, an inscrip- 
tion written by a Scotch minister. Itruns thus: “ Joannes 
Macleod, &c., gentis suze Philarchus, &c., Flore Macdonald 
matrimoniali vinculo conjugatus turrem hance Beganodun- 
ensem progzvorum habitaculum longe vetustissimum, diu 
penitus labefactatam, anno ere vulgaris MDCLXXXVI. in- 
stauravit.”—“ The minister,” says Mr. Croker, “ seems to 
have been no contemptible Latinist. Is not Philarchus a 
very happy term to express the paternal and kindly au- 
thority of the head of a clan? t The composition of this 
eminent Latinis., short as it is, contains several words that 
4’e just as much Coptic as Latin, to say nothing of the incor- 
rect structure of the sentence. The word Philarchus, even 
if it were a happy term expressing a paternal and kindly 
authority, would prove nothing for the minister’s Latin, 
whatever it might prove for his Greek. But it is clear that 
the word Philarchus means, not a man who rules by love, 
but a man who loves rule. The Attic writers of the best 
age used the word gisapyos in the sense which we assign to 
it. Would Mr. Croker translate gcddcogos, aman who ac 
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quires wisdom by means of love, or_grAozepd7jc, a man who 
makes money by means of love? In fact, it requires no 
Bentley or Casaubon to perceive, that Philarchus is merely 
a false spelling for Phylarchus, the chief of a tribe. 

Mr. Croker has favored us with some Greek of his own. 
“At the altar,” says Dr. Johnson, “I recommended my 
%¢.” “These letters,” says the editor, * (which Dr. Strahan 
scems not to have understood) probably mean *yyz02 gror, 
dparted friends.” * Johnson was not a first-rate Greek 
scholar; but he knew more Greek than most boys when they 
leave school; and no schoolboy could venture to use the 
word Yyr0e in the sense which Mr. Croker ascribes to it 
without imminent danger of a flogging. 

Mr. Croker has also given us a specimen of his skill in 
translating Latin. Johnson wrote a note in which he con- 
sulted his friend Dr. Lawrence on the propriety of losing 
some blood. The note contained these words :—‘“ Si per te 
licet, imperatur nuncio Holcerum ad me deducere.” John- 
son should rather have written “imperatum est.” But th 
meaning of the words is perfectly clear. “If you say yes, 
the messenger has orders to bring Holder to me.” Mr. 
Croker translates the words as follows: “If you consent, 
pray tell the messenger to bring Holder to me.”f If Mr. 
Croker is resolved to write on points of classical learning, 
we would advise him to begin by giving an hour every 
morning to our old friend Corderius. 

Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any 
place, and turn it over for two minutes in any direction, 
without lighting on a blunder. Johnson, in his Life of 
Yickell, stated that the poem entitled The Royal Progress, 
which appears in the last volume of the Spectator, was 
written on the accession of George I. The word “ arrival ” 
was afterwards substituted for “accession.” “The reader 
will observe,” says Mr. Croker, “ that the Whig term acces- 
sion, which might imply legality, was altered into a state. 
meat of the simple fact of King George’s arrival.” | Now 
Johnson, though a bigoted Tory, was not quite such a fool 
as Mr. Croker here represents him to be. In the Life of 


“TV. 251. An attempt was made to vindicate this blunder by quoting a 
grossly corrupt passage from the ‘IxeériSes of Euripides : 


Bagt Kai avriagoy yovarwr, Emu xetpa Badovoa, 
TEKVOV TE YVaTwWY KoMioal Sémas. 

The true reading, as every scholar knows, is, réxvey tegvgwrav Kouioar Séuas 
{ndeed without this emendation it would not be easy to construe the words, 
yven if gvaray could bear the meaning which Mr. Croker assigns to it. 
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Granville, Lord Lansdowne, which stands a very few pages 
from the Life of Tickell, mention is made of the accession 
of Anne, and of the accession of George I. The word 
arrival was used in the Life of Tickell for the simplest of 
reasons. It was used because the subject of the poem called 
The Royal Progress was the arrival of the king, and not his 
accession, which took place near two months before his 
arrival. 
| The editor’s want of perspicacity is indeed very amus- 
g. He is perpetually telling us that he cannot understand 
something in the text which is plain as language can make 
it. ‘Mattaire,” said Dr. Johnson, “wrote Latin verses 
from time to time, and published a set in his old age, which 
he called Senilia, in which he shows so little learning or 
taste in writing, as to make Carteret adactyl.”* Hereupon 
we have this note: “The editor does not understand this 
objection, nor the following observation.” The following 
observation, which Mr. Croker cannot understand, is simply 
this: “In matters of genealogy,” says Johnson, “it is neces- 
sary to give the bare names as they are. But in poetry 
and in prose of any elegance in the writing, they require to 
have inflection given to them.” If Mr. Croker had told 
Johnson that this was unintelligible, the doctor would prob- 
ably have replied, as he replied on another occasion, “I 
have found you a reason, sir; I am not bound to find you 
an understanding.” Everybody who knows any thing about 
Latinity knows that, in genealogical tables, Joannes Baro 
de Carteret, or Vicecomes de Carteret, may be tolerated, 
but that in compositions which pretend to elegance, Carte- 
retus, or some other form which admits of inflection, ought 
to be used. 

All our readers have doubtless seen the two distichs of 
Sir William Jones, respecting the division of the time of a 
lawyer. One of the distichs is translated from some old 
Jatin lines; the other is original. The former runs thus; 


‘« Six hours to sleep, to law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 


“ Rather,” says Sir William Jones, 


‘* Six hours to law, to soothing slumbers seven, 
Ten to the world,allot, and all to heaven.” 


The second couplet puzzles Mr. Croker strangely. “Sir 
William,” says he, “ has shortened his day to twenty-three 
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hours, and the general advice of ‘all to heaven,’ destroys the 
peculiar appropriation of a certain period to religious exer- 
cises.” * Now, we did not think that it was in human dul- 
ness to miss the meaning of the lines so completely. Sir 
William distributes twenty-three hours among various em- 
ployments. One hour is thus left fordevotion. The reader 
expects that the verse will end with “and one to heaven.” 
The whole point of the lines consists in the unexpected; 
substitution of “all” for “one.” The conceit is wretched 
enough; but it is perfectly intelligible, and never, we will 
venture to say, perplexed man, woman, or child before. 

Poor Tom Davies, after failing in business, tried to live 
by his pen. Johnson called him “ an author generated by 
the corruption of a bookseller.” This is a very obvious, and 
even a commonplace allusion to the famous dogma of the 
old physiologists. Dryden made a similar allusion to that 
dogma before Johnson was born. Mr. Croker, however, is 
unable to understand what the doctor meant. “The ex- 
pression,” he says, “seems not quite clear.” And he pro- 
ceeds to talk about the generation of insects, about bursting 
into gaudier life, and Heaven knows what.f . 

There is still a stranger instance of the editor’s talent for 
finding out difficulty in what is perfectly plain. ‘No man,” 
said Johnson, “ can now be made a bishop for his learning 
and piety.” ‘ From this too just observation,” says Boswell, 
“there are some eminent exceptions.” Mr. Croker is puz 
zled by Boswell’s very natural and simple language. “That 
a general observation should be pronounced too just, by the 
very person who admits that it is not universally just, is not 
a little odd.” 

A very large proportion of the two thousand five hundred 
notes which the editor boasts of having added to those of Bos. 
well and Malone consists of the flattest and poorest reflections, 
reflections such as the least intelligent reader is quite com. 
yetent to make for himself, and such as no intelligent reader 
would think it worth while to utter aloud. They remind 
us of nothing so much as of those profound and interesting 
annotations which are penciled by sempstresses and apvthe- 
caries’ boys on the dog-eared margins of novels borrowed 
from circulating libraries; “How beautiful!” “Cursed 
prosy!” “IT don’t like Sir Reginald Malcolm at all.” “I 
think Pelham is a sad dandy.” Mr. Croker is perpetually 
stopping us in our progress through the most delightful 
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narrative in the language, to observe that really Dr. John 
son was very rude, that he talked more for victory than for 
truth, that his taste for port wine with capillaire in it was 
very odd, that Boswell was impertiment, that it was-foolish 
in Mrs. Thrale to marry the music-master; and so forth. 

We cannot speak more favorably of the manner in which 
the notes are written than of the matter of which they consist. 
We find in every page words used in wrong senses, and con: 
structions which violate the plainest rules of grammar. We 
have the vulgarism of “mutual friend,” for “common 
friend.” We have “fallacy” used as synonymous with 
“falsehood.” We have many such inextricable labyrinths 
of pronouns as that which follows: “Lord Erskine was fond 
of this anecdote ; he told it to the editor the first time that 
he had the honor of being in his company.” Lastly, we have 
a plentiful supply of sentences resembling those which we 
subjoin. “ Markland, who,with Jortin and Thirlby, Johnson 
calls three contemporaries of great eminence.” * ‘ War- 
burton himself did not feel, as Mr. Boswell was disposed to 
think he did, kindly or gratefully of Johnson.” ¢ “ It was 
him that Horace Walpole called a man who never made 
a bad figure but as an author.” } One or two of these 
solecisms should perhaps be attributed to the printer, who 
has certainly done his best to fill both the text and the notes 
with all sorts of blunders. In truth, he and the editor have 
between them made the book so bad, that we do not weil 
see how it could have been worse. 

When we turn from the commentary of Mr. Croker to 
the work of our old friend Boswell, we find it not only 
worse printed than in any other edition with which we are 
acquauted, but mangled in the most wanton manner. 
Muc} that Boswell inserted in his narrative is, without the 
sha@ »w of a reason, degraded to the appendix. The editor 
has also taken upon himself to alter or omit passages which 
he sonsiders as indecorous. This prudery is quite unintel- 
ligible to us. There is nothing immoral in Boswell’s book, 
nothing which tends to inflame the passions. He some- 
{imes uses plain words. But if this be a taint which requires 
expurgation, it would be desirable to begin by expurgating 
the morning and evening lessons. The delicate office which 
Mr. Croker has undertaken he has performed in the most 
capricious manner. One strong, old-fashioned, English 
word, familiar to all who read their Bibles, is changed for a 
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softer synonyme in some passages, and suffered to stand 
unaltered in others. In one place a faint allusion made by 
Johnson to an indelicate subject, an allusion so faint that, 
till Mr. Croker’s note pointed it out to us, we had never 
noticed it, and of which we are quite sure that the meaning 
would never be discovered by any of those for whose sake 
books are expurgated, is altogether omitted. In another 
place, a coarse and stupid jest of Dr. Taylor on the same 
subject, expressed in the broadest language, alinost the only ~ 
passage, as far as we remember, in all Boswell’s book, which | 
ve should have been inclined to leave out, is suffered to 
remain. 

We complain, however, much more of the additions than 
of the omissions. We have half of Mrs. Thrale’s book, 
scraps of Mr. Tyers, scraps of Mr. Murphy, scraps of Mr. 
Cradock, long prosings of Sir John Hawkins, and connecting 
observations by Mr. Croker himself, inserted into the midst of 
Boswell’s text. To this practice we most decidedly object. 
An editor might as well publish Thucydides with extracts 
from Diodorus interspersed, or incorporate the Lives of Sue- 
tonius with the History and Annals of Tacitus. Mr. Croker 
tells us, indeed, that he has done only what Boswell wished 
to do, and was prevented from doing by the law of copy- 
right. We doubt this greatly. Boswell has studiously ab- 
stained from availing himself of the information given by his 
rivals, on many occasions on which he might have cited them 
without subjecting himself to the charge of piracy. Mr. 
Croker has himself, on one occasion, remarked very justly 
that Boswell was unwilling to owe any obligation to Haw- 
kins. But, be this as it may, if Boswell had quoted from 
Sir John and from Mrs. Thrale, he would have been guided 
by his own taste and judgment in selecting his quotations. 
On what Boswell quoted he would have commented with 
perfect freedom ; and the borrowed passages, so selected, and 
accompanied by such comments, would have become origi 
nal. They would have dove-tailed into the work. No hitch, 
no crease would have been discernible. The whole would 
appear one and indivisible, 

“Ut per leve severos 
Effundat junctura ungues.’’ 

This is not the case with Mr. Croker’s insertions. They are 
not chosen as Boswell would have chosen them. They are not 
introduced as Boswell would have introduced them. © They 
differ from the quotatious scattered through the original 
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Life of Johnson, as a withered bough stuck in the ground 
differs from a tree skilfully transplanted with all its life 
about it. 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure Boswell’s book; 
they are themselves disfigured by being inserted in his book. 
The charm of Mrs. Thrale’s little volume is utterly destroyed. 


. The feminine quickness of observation, the feminine scftness 


of heart, the colloquial incorrectness and vivacity of style, 
the little amusing airs of a half-learned lady, the delightfw 
garrulity, the “dear Doctor Johnson,” the “it was sc 
comical,” all disappear in Mr. Croker’s quotations. The 
lady ceases to speak in the first person ; and her anecdotes, 
in the process of transfusion, become as flat as Champagne 
in decanters, or Herodotus m Beloe’s version. Sir John 
Hawkins, it is true, loses motning; and for the best of 
reasons. Sir John had nothing to lose. 

The course which Mr. Croker ought to have taken is 
quite clear. He should have reprinted Boswell’s narrative 
precisely as Boswell wrote it ; and in the notes or the 
appendix he should have placed any anecdotes which he 
might have thought it advisable to quote from other writers. 
This would have been a much more convenient course for 
the reader, who has now constantly to keep his eye on the 
margin in order to see whether he is perusing Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale, Murphy, Hawkins, Tyers, Cradock, or Mr. Croker. 
We greatly doubt whether even the Tour to the Hebrides 
ought to have been inserted in the midst of the Life. There 
is one marked distinction between the two works. Most of 
the Tour was seen by Johnson in manuscript. It does not 
appear that he ever saw any part of the Life. , 

We love, we own, to read the great productions of the 
human mind as they were written. We have this feeling 
even about scientific treatises; though we know that the 
sciences are always in a state of progression, and that the 
alterations made by a modern editor in an old book on any 
branch of natural or political philosophy are likely to be ime, 
provements. Some errors have been detected by writers of 
this generation in the speculations of Adam Smith. A short 
cut has been made to much knowledge at which Sir Isaac 
Newton arrived through arduous and circuitous paths. Yet 
we still look with peculiar veneration on the Wealth of Na- 
tions and on the Principia, and should regret to see either 
of those great works garbled even by the ablest hands. But 
in works which owe much of their interest to the character 
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and situation of the writers the case is infinitely stronger. 
W1.at inan of taste and feeling can endure rifacimenti, har- 
monies, abridgments, expurgated editions? Who ever reads 
a stage-copy of aplay when he can procure the original? 
Who ever cut open Mrs. Siddon’s Milton? Who ever got 
through ten pages of Mr. Gilpin’s translation of John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim into modern English? Who would lose, in the 
confusion of a Diatessaron, the peculiar charm which be- 
longs to the narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved! 
The feeling of a reader who has become intimate with any 
great original work is that which Adam expressed towards 
his bride: 


‘Should God create another Eve, andI 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart.” 


No substitute, however exquisitely formed, will fill the void 
left by the original. The second beauty may be equal or 
superior to the first; but still it is not she. 

The reasons which Mr. Croker has given for incorpora- 
ting passages from Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Thrale with 
the narrative of Boswell would vindicate the adulteration 
of half the classical works in the language. If Pepys’s 
Diary and Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs had been published a 
hundred years ago, no human being can doubt that Mr. 
Hume would have made great use of those books in his 
History of England. But would it, on that account, be 
judicious in a writer of our times to publish an edition of 
Hume’s History of England, in which large extracts from 
Pepys and Mrs. Hutchinson should be incorporated with 
the original text? Surely not. Hume’s history, be its 
faults what they may, is now one great entire work, the 
production of one vigorous mind, working on such materials 
as were within its reach. Additions made by another hand 
may supply a particular deficiency, but would grievously 
injure the general effect. With Boswell’s book the case is 
stronger. There is scarcely, in the whole compass of litera- 
ture, a book which bears interpolation so ill. We know no 
production of the human mind which has so much of what 
may he called the race, so much of the peculiar flavor of the 
soil from which it sprang. The work could never have 
been written if the writer had not been precisely what he 
was. His character is displayed in every page, and this 
display of character gives a delightful interest to many pas 
sages which have no other interest. 
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The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very great 
work. Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, 
Shakspeare is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, 
Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of orators, 
than Boswell is the first of biographers. He has no second. 
He has distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is 
not worth while to place them. Kclipse is first, and the 
rest nowhere. 

We are not sure that there is in the whole history of the 
human intellect so strange a phenomenon as this book. 
Many of the greatest men that ever lived have written biog- 
raphy. Boswell was one of the smallest men that ever lived, 
and he has beaten themall. He was, if we are to give any 
credit to his own account or to the united testimony of all 
who knew him, a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect. 
Johnson described him as a fellow who had missed his only 
chance of immortality by not having been alive when the 
Dunciad was written. Beauclerk used his name as a pro- 
verbial expression fora bore. He was the laughing-stock 
of the whole of that brilliant society which has owed to 
him the greater part of its fame. He was always laying 
himself at the feet of some eminent man, and begging to be 
spit upon and trampled upon. He was always earning some 
ridiculous nickname, and then ‘ binding it as a crown unto 
him,” not merely in metaphor, but literally. He exhibited 
himself, at the Shakspeare Jubilee, to all the crowd which 
filled Stratford-on-Avon, with a placard round his hat bear- 
ing the inscription of Corsica Boswell. In his Tour, he 
proclaimed to all the world that at Edinburgh he was known 
by the appellation of Paoli Boswell. Servile and imperti- 
nent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with 
family pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity of 
a born gentleman, yet stooping to be a talebearer, an caves- 
dropper, a common butt in the taverns of London, so curious 
to know everybody who was talked about, that, ‘ory and 
High Churchman as he was, he mancuvred, we have been 
told, for an introduction to ‘om Paine, so vain of the most 
childish distinctions, that when he had been to court, he 
drove to the office where his book was printing without 
changing his clothes, and summoned all the printer’s devils 
to admire his new ruffles and sword; such was this man, 
and such he was content and proud to be. Everything 
which another man would have hidden, everything the pub- 
lication of which would have made another man hang him- 
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self, was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to uis weak 
and diseased mind. What silly things he said, what bitter 
resorts he provoked, how at one place he was troubied with 
evil presentiments which came to nothing, how at another 
place, on waking from a drunken doze, he read the prayer- 
hook and took a hair of the dog that had bitten him, how 
he went to see men hanged and came away maudlin, how he 
added five hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his babies 
because she was not seared at Johnson’s ugly face, how he 
was frightened out of his wits at sea, and how the sailors 
quieted him as they would have quieted a child, how tipsy 
he was at Lady Cork’s one evening and how much his mer- 
r'ment annoyed the ladies, how impertinent he was to the 
Duchess of Argyle, and with what stately contempt she 
put down his impertinence, how Colonel Macleod sneered 
to his face at his impudent obtrusiveness, how his father 
and the very wife of his bosom laughed and fretted at his 
fooleries ; all these things he proclaimed to all the world, 
as if they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious re- 
joicing. All the caprice of his temper, all the illusions of his 
vanity, all his hypochondriac whimsies, all his castles in the 
air, he displayed with a cool self-complavency, a perfect un- 
consciousness that he was making a fool of himself, to which 
it is impossible to find a parallel in the whole history ot 
mankind. He has used many people ill, but assuredly he 
has used nobody so ill as himself. 

That such aman should have written one of the best 
books in the world is strange enough. But this is not all. 
Many persons who have conducted themselves foolishly in 
active life, and whose conversation has indicated no superior 
powers of mind, have left us valuable works. Goldsmith 
was very justly described by one of his contemporaries as 
an inspired idiot, and by another as a being 


““ Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” 


La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton. His blunders 
would not come in amiss among the stories of Hierocles. 
But these men attained literary eminence in spite of 
their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason of his 
weaknesses. If he had not been a great fool, he would never 
have been a great writer. Without all the qualities which 
made him the jest and the torment of those among whom he 
lived, without the officiousness, the inquisitiveness, the ef:- 
frontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility to all reproof, he 
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never could have produced so excellent a book. He was a 
slave, proud of his servitude, a Paul Pry, convinced that his 
own curiosity and garrulity were virtues, an unsafe companion 
who never scrupled to repay the most liberal hospitality 
by the basest violation of confidence, a man without delicacy, 
without shame, without sense enough to know when he was 
hurting the feelings of others or when he was exposing him. 
self to derision; and because he was all this, he has, in an 
important department of literature, immeasurably surpassed 
such writers as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his own idol 
Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence as 
writers, Boswell had absolutely none. Thereis not in all 
his books a single remark of his own on literature, politics, 
religion, or society, which is not either commonplace or 
absurd. His dissertations on hereditary gentility, on the 
slave-trade, and on the entailing of landed estates, may serve 
as examples. To say that these passages are sophistical 
would be to pay them an extravagant compliment. They 
have no pretence to argument, or even to meaning. He has 
reported innumerable observations made by himself in the 
course of conversation. Of those observations we do not 
remember one which is above the intellectual capacity of a 
boy of fifteen. He has printed many of his own letters, 
and in these letters he is always ranting or twaddling. Lo- 
gic, eloquence, wit, taste, all those things which are generally 
considered as making a book valuable, were utterly wanting 
to him. Ile had, indeed, a quick observation and a retentive 
memory. These qualities, if he had beena man of sense 
and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have sufficed to 
make him conspicuous ; but, because he was a dunce, a par- 
asite and a coxcomb, they have made him immortal. 

Those parts of his book which, considered abstractedly, 
are most utterly worthless, are delightful when we read 
them as illustrations of the character of the writer. Bad in 
themselves, they are good dramatically, like the nonsense cf 
Justice Shallow, the clipped English of Dr. Cains, or the 
misplaced consonants of Fluellen. Of all confessors, Boswell 
is the most candid. Other men who have pretended to lay 
open their own hearts, Rousseau, for example, and Lord 
Byron, have evidently written with a constant view to effect, 
and are to be then most distrusted when they seem to be 
most sincere. There is scarcely any man who would nox 
rather accuse himself of great crimes and of dark and tem 
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pestuous passions than proclaim all his little vanities and 
wild fancies. It would be easier to find a person who would 
avow actions like those of Cesar Borgia or Danton, than 
one who would publish a day dream like thuse of Alnaschar 
and Malvolio. Those weaknesses which most men keep cov- 
ered up in the most secret places of the mind, not to be 
disclosed to the eye of friendship or of love, were precisely 
the weaknesses which Boswell paraded before all the would. 
He was perfectly frank, because the weakness of his uner- 
standing and the tumult of his spirits prevented him trom 
knowing when he made himself ridicalous. His bock re- ~ 
sembles nothing so much as the conversation of the inmates 
of the Palace of Truth. 

His fame is great; and it will, we have no doubt, be 
lasting ; but it is fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed mar- 
vellously resemblesinfamy. We1remember no other case in 
which the world has made so great a distinction between a 
book and its author. In general, the book and the author 
are considered asone. ‘To adunire the book is to admire the 
author. The case of Boswell is an exception, we think the 
only exception, to this rule. His work is universally al- 
lowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently original ; yet 
it has brought him nothing but contempt. All the world 
reads it ; all the world delights in it ; yet we do not remember 
ever to have read or ever to have heard any expression of 
respect and admiration for the man to whom we oweso much 
instruction and amuseiment. While edition after edition 
of his book was coming forth, his son, as Mr. Croker tells 
us, was ashamed of it, and hated to hear it mentioned. This 
feeling was natural and reasonable. Sir Alexander saw that, 
in proportion to the celebrity of the work, was the degrada- 
tion of the author. ‘The very editors of this unfortunate 
gentleman’s books have forgotten their allegiance, and, like 
those Puritan casuists who took arms by the authority of the 
king against his person, have attacked the writer while do- 
ing homage to the writiags. Mr. Croker, for example, has 
published two thousanu five hundred notes on the Life of 
Johnson, and yet scarcely ever mentions the biographer 
whose performance he has taken such pains to illustrate with- 
out some expression of contempt. 

An ill-natured man boswell certainly was not. Yet the 
malignity of the most malignant satirist could scarcely cut 
deeper than his thoughtless loquacity. Having himself no 
sensibility to derision ana contempt, he took it for granted 
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that all others were equally callous. He was not ashamed 
to exhibit himself to the whole world as a common spy, 3 
eommon tattler, a humble companion without the excuse ot 
poverty, and to tell a hundred stories of his own pertness 
and folly, and of the insults which his pertness and folly 
brought upon him. It was natural that he should show little 
discretion in cases in which the feelings or the honor of 
others might be concerned. No man, surely, ever published 
such stories respecting persons whom he professed to lovs 
and revere. He would infallibly have made his hero as con. 
temptib.e as he has made himself, had not his hero really 
possessed some moral and intellectual qualities of a very 
high order. The best proof that Johnson was really an 
extraordinary man is that his character, instead of being 
degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a 
work in which all his vices and weaknesses are exposed 
more unsparingly than they ever were exposed by Churchil! 
or by Kenrick. 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame 
and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known 
to us than any other man in history. Everything about 
him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. 
Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward 
signs which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, 
his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, 
his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching the 
posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up 
scraps of orange-peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight 
disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, 
his puflings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his 
sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tem- 
pestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Levett and blind 
Mrs. W illiams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank, all are 
as familiar to usas the objects by which we have been sur- 
rounded from childhood. But we have no minute infor- 
mation respecting those years of Johnson’s life during which 
his character and his manners became immutably fixed. We 
know him, not as he was known to the men of his own gen- 
eration, but as he was known to men whose father he might 
have been. That celebrated club of which he was the most 
distinguished member contained few persons who could re- 
member a time when his fame was not fully established and 
his habits completely formed. He had made himself a 
name in literature while Beynolds and the Wartous were 
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still boys. He was about twenty years older than Burke, 
Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years older 
than Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, about forty years 
older than Lord Stowell, Sir William Jones, and Windham. 
Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, thc two writers from whom we 
derive most of our knowledge respecting him, never saw 
him till long after he was fifty years old, till most of his 
‘great works had become classical, and till the pension be 
istowed on him by the Crown had placed him above poverty. 
‘Of those eminent men who were his most intimate associates 
towards the close of his life, the only one, as far as we re- 
member, who knew him during the first ten or twelve years 
of his residence in the capital, was David Garrick ; and it 
does not appear that, during those years, David Garrick saw 
much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when 
the condition of a man of letters was most miserable and 
degraded. It was a dark night between two sunny days. 
The age of patronage had passed away. The age of general 
curiosity and intelligence had not arrived. The number of 
readers is at present so great that a popular author may 
subsist in comfort and opulence on the profits of his works. 
In the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, and of George 
the First, even such men as Congreve and Addison would 
scarcely have been able to live like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of their writings. But the deficiency of the natural de- 
mand for literature was, at the close of the seventeenth and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, more than made 
up by artificial encouragement, by a vast system of boun- 
ties and premiums. There was, perhaps, never a time at 
which the rewards of literary merit were so splendid at 
which men who could write well found such easy admittance 
into the most distinguished society, and to the highest honors 
‘of the state. The chiefs of both the great parties into which 
the kingdom was divided patronized literature with emulous 
munificence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained his 
majority, was rewarded for his first comedy with places 
which made him independent for life. Smith, though his 
Hippolytus and Phaedra failed, would have been consoled 
with three hundred a year but for his own folly. Rowe was 
not only Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor of the customs 
in the port of London, clerk of the council to the Prince of 
Wales, and secretary of the Presentations to the Lord Chan. 
cellor, Hughes was secretary to the commissions of the 
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Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge of the Prerogative 
Court in Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals and 
of the Board of Trade. Newton was Master of the Mint. 
Stepney and Prior were employed in embassies of high dig- 
aity and importance. Gay, who commenced life as ap- 
prentice to a silk mercer, became a secretary of legation at 
five-and-twenty. It was a poem on the Death of Charles 
the Second, and to the City and Country Mouse, that Mon- 
tague owed his introduction into public life, his earldom, his 
‘garter, and his Auditorship of the Exchequer. Swift, but for 
the unconquerable prejudice of the queen, would have been a 
-bishop. Oxford, with his white staff in his hand, passed 
‘through the crowd of his snitors to welcome Parnell, when 
that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was a 
commissioner of stamps and a member of Parliament. <Ar- 
thur Mainwaring was commissioner of the customs, and 
auditor of the imprest. Tickell was secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. Addison was secretary of state. 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it 
seems, by the magnificent Dorset, almost the only noble 
versifier in the court of Charles the Second who possessed 
talents for composition which were independent of the aid 
of a coronet. Montague owed his elevation to the favor 
of Dorset, and imitated through the whole course of his life 
the liberality to which he was himself so greatly indebted. 
The Tory leaders, Harley and Bolingbroke in particular, vied 
with the chiefs of the Whig party in zeal for the encourage- 
ment of letters. But soon after the accession of the 
house of Hanover a change took place. Thesupreme power 
passed to a man who cared little for poetry or eloquence. 
Ihe importance of the House of Commons was constantly 
on the increase. The government was under the necessity 
of bartering for Parliamentary support much of that patron- 
age which had been employed in fostering literary merit ; and 
Walpole was by no means inclined to divert ary part of the 
fund of corruption to purposes which he considered as idle. 
He had eminent talents for government and for debate. 
But he had paid little attention to books, and felt little re- 
spect for authors. One of the coarse jokes of his friend 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, was far more pleasing to 
him than Thomson’s Seasons or Richardson’s Pamela. Ie 
had observed that some of the distinguished writers whom 
the favor of Halifax had turned into statesmen had been 
mere encumbrances to their party. dawdleis in office, and 
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mutes in Pariiament. During the whole course of his ad. 
ministration, therefore, he scarcely befriended a single man 
of genius. The best writers of the age gave all their sup- 
port to the opposition, and contributed to excite that dis- 
content which, after plunging the nation into a foolish and 
unjust war, overthrew the minister to make room for men 
less able and equally immoral. The opposition could re- 
ward its eulogists with little more than_promises and 
caresses. St. James’s would give nothing: Leicester house 
had nothing to give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced his literary 
career, a writer had little to hope from the patronage of 
powerful individuals. The patronage of the public did not 
yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. The 
prices paid by booksellers to authors were so low that a man 
of considerable talents and unremitting industry could do 
little more than provide for the day which was passing over 
him. The lean kine had eaten up the fat kine. The thin 
and withered ears had devoured the good ears. The season 
of rich harvests was over, and the period of famine had 
begun. All that is squalid and miserable might now be 
summed up in the word Poet. That word denoted a 
creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters 
and spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on 
the comparative merits of the Common Side in the King’s 
Bench prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even 
the poorest pitied him; and they well might pity him. For 
if their condition was equally abject, their aspirings were 
not equally high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To 
lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar 
among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a day for 
the wages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one 
haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub 
Street to St George’s Fields, and from St. George’s Fields 
to the alleys behind St Martin’s church, to sleep on a bulk 
in June and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December 
to die in an hospital and to be buried in a parish vault. was 
the fate of more than one writer who, if he had lived thirty 
years earlier, would have been admitted to the sittings of 
the Kiteat or the Seriblerus club, would have sat in Parlia- 
ment. and would have been entrusted with embassies to 
the High Allies: who, if he had lived in,our time. would 
have found encouragement scarcely less munificent in 
Albemarle Street or in Paternoster Row, 
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As every climate has its peculiar diseases, su every walk 
of life has its peculiar temptations. The literary character, 
assuredly, has always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded 
the faults which are commonly found in men whose liveli- 
hood is precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the 
trial of severe distress. All the vices of the gambler and of 
the beggar were blended with those of the author. The 
aes in the wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely’ 

ess ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came 
in such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. 
After months of starvation and despair, a full third night or 
a well-received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, 
ragged, unwashed poet with guineas. He hastened to enjoy 
those luxuries with the images of which his mind had been 
haunted while he was sleeping amidst the cinders and eating 
potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of 
taverns soon qualified him for another year of night-cellars. 
Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd of 
others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced hats and waist- 
coats ; sometimes lying in bed because their coats had gone 
to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their linen was 
in pawn; sometimes drinking Champagne and Tokay with 
Betty Careless; sometimes standing at the window of an 
eating-house in Porridge island, to snuff up the scent of 
what they could not afford to taste; they knew luxury ; 
they knew beggary; but they never knew comfort. These 
men were irreclaimable. They looked on a regular and 
frugal life with the same aversion which an old gipsy or a 
Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, and for the 
restraints and securities of civilized communities. They 
were as untameable, as much wedded to their desolate free- 
dom, as the wild ass. They could no more be broken into 
the offices of social man than the unicorn could be trained. 
to serve and abide by the crib. It was well if they did not, 
like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the hands which min- 
istered to their necessities. To assist them was impossible ; 
and the most benevolent of mankind at length became 
weary of giving relief which was dissipated with the wildest 
profusion as soon as it had been received. If a sum was 
bestowe@ on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly 
husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was 
instantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, and, before 
forty-eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again pestering 
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all his acquaintance for two-pence to get a plate of shin of 
beef at a subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends gave him 
an asylum in their houses, those houses were forthwith 
turned into bagnios and taverns. All order was destroyed ; 
all business was suspended. The most good-natured host 
began to repent of his eagerness to serve a man of genius 
in distress when he heard his guest roaring for fresh punch 
at five o’clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had 
been raised above poverty by the active patronage which, 
in his youth, both the great political parties had extended 
to his Homer. Young had received the only pension ever 
bestowed, to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert 
Walpole, as the reward of mere literary merit. One or two 
of the many poets who attached themselves to the opposi- 
tion, Thomson in particular, and Mallet, obtained, after 
much severe suffering, the means of subsistence from their 
political friends. Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his 
shop; and his shop kept him, which his novels, admirable as 
they are, would scarcely have done. But nothing could be 
more deplorable than the state even of the ablest men, who 
at that time depended for subsistence on their writings. 
Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and Thomson, were certainly four 
of the most distinguished persons that England produced 
during the eighteenth century. It is well known that they 
were all four arrested for debt. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson 
plunged in his twenty-eighth year. From that time till he 
was three or four and fifty, we have little information re- 
specting him ; little, we mean, compared with the full and 
accurate information which we possess respecting his pro- 
ceedings and habits towards the close of his life. He emerged 
at length from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into 
‘the society of the polished and the opulent. His fame was 
established. A pension sufficient for his wants had been 
conferred on him: and he came forth to astonish a gener- 
ation with which he had almost as little in common as with 
Frenchmen or Spaniards, 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great ; but 
he had seen them as a beggar. He now came among them 
asacompanion. The demand for amusement and instruction 
had, during the course of twenty years, been gradually in- 
creasing. The price of literary labor had’ risen; and those 
nising men of letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to 
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associate were for the most part persons widely different from 
those who had walked about with him all night in the streets 
for want of a lodging. Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, 
Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir William Jones, 
Goldsmith, and Churchill, were the most distinguished wri- 
ters of what may be called the second generation of the 
Johnsonian age. Of these men Churchill was the only one 
in whom we can trace the stronger lineaments of that char- 
acter which, when Johnson first came up to London, was 
oommon among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had felt 
the pressure of severe poverty. Almost all had been early 
admitted into the most respectable society on an equal foot- 
ing. They were men of quite a different species from the 
dependents of Curll and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a 
past age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street 
hacks; the last of that generation of authors whose abject 
misery and whose dissolute manners had furnished inexhaust- 
ible matter to the satirical genius of Pope. From nature, he 
had received an uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, and 
an irritable temper. The manner in which the earlier years 
of his manhood had been passed had given to his demeanor, 
and even to his moral character, some peculiarities appall- 
ing to the civilized beings who were the companions of his 
old age. The perverse irregularity of his hours, the sloven- 
liness of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, inter- 
tupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange absti- 
nence, and his equally strauge voracity, his active benevo- 
lence, contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occa- 
sional ferocity of his manners in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last twenty 
years of his life, a complete original. An original he was, 
undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we possessed full in- 
formation concerning those who shared his early hardships, 
we should probably find that what we call his singularities 
of manner were, for the most part, failings which he had in 
common with the class to which he belonged. He ate at 
Streatham Park as he had been used to eat behind the screen 
at St. John’s Gate, when he was ashamed to show his ragged 
clothes. He ate as it was natural that a man should eat, 
who, during a great part of his life, had passed the morning 
in doubt whether he should have food for the afternoon. 
The habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear pri- 
vation with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with modera- 
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tion. He could fast; but when he did not fast, he tore his 
dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his 
forehead, and the perspiration running down his cheeks. 
He scarcely ever took wine. But when he drankit, he drank 
it greedily and in large tumblers. These were, in fact, 
mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease which 
raged with such deadly malignity in his friends Savage and 
Boyse. The roughness and violence which he showed in 
society were to be expected from a man whose temper, not 
naturally gentle, had been long tried by the bitterest calam- 
ities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of clothes, by the 
importunity of creditors, by the insolence of booksellers, 
by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by that 
bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which 
are the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope 
which makes the heart sick. Through all these things the 
ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully 
up to eminence andcommand. It was natural that in the 
exercise of his power, he should be “‘eo immitior, quia tol- 
eraverat,” that, though his heart was undoubtedly generous 
and humane, his demeanor in society should be harsh and 
despotic. For severe distress he had sympathy, and not only 
sympathy, but munificent relief. But for the suffering which 
a harsh word inflicts upon a delicate mind he had nv pity; 
for it was a kind of suffering which he could scarcely con- 
seive. He would carry home on his shoulders a sick and 
starving girl from the streets. He turned his house into 
a ylace of refuge for 2 crowd of wretched old creatures 
who could find no other asylum; nor could all their 
peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. But 
the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous: and 
he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for the pangs of 
wounded affection. He had seen and felt so much of sharp 
misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexations, and he 
seemed to think that everybody ought to be as much harde 
ened to those vexations as himself. He was angry with 
Boswell for complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thraie for 
grumbling about the dust on the road, or the smell of the 
kitchen. These were, in his phrase, “ foppish lamentations,” 
which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a world so 
full of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying because the Goode 
natured Man had failed, inspired him with no pity. Though 
his own health was not good, he detested and despised val- 
etudinarians. Pecuniary losses, unless they reduced the 
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loser absolutely to beggary, moved him very little. People 
whose hearts had been softened by prosperity might weep, 
he said, for such events; but all that could be expected of 
# plain man was not to laugh. He was not much moved 
even by the spectacle of Lady Tavistock dying of a broken 
heart for the loss of her lord. Such grief he considered as 
a luxury reserved for the idle and the wealthy. A washer- 
woman, left a widow with nine small children, would not 
have sobbed herself to death. 

A person who troubled himself so little about small or 
sentimental grievances was not likely to be very attentive 
to the feelings of others in the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety. He could not understand how a sarcasm or a rep- 
rimand could make any man really unhappy. ‘My dear 
doctor,” said he to Goldsmith, ‘‘ what harm does it do to a 
man to call him Holofernes ?” ‘‘ Pooh, ma’am,” he exclaimed 
to Mrs. Carter, ‘‘ who is the worse for being talked of un- 
charitably ?” Politeness has been well defined as benev- 
olence in small things. Johnson was impolite, not because 
he wanted benevolence, but because small things appeared 
smaller to him than to people who had never known what it 
was to live for fourpence halfpenny a day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the 
union of great powers with low prejudices. If we judged of 
him by the best parts of his mind, we should place him al- 
most as high as he was placed by the idolatry of Boswell ; 
if by the worst parts of his mind, we should place him even 
below Boswell himself. Where he was not under the in- 
fluence of some strange scruple, or some domineering pas- 
sion, which prevented him from boldly and fairly investiga- 
ting a subject, he was a wary and acute reasoner, a little 
too much inclined to skepticism, and a little too fond of par- 
adox. No man was less likely to be imposed upon by falla- 
cies in argument or by exaggerated statements of fact. But 
if while he was beating down sophisms and exposing false 
testimony, some childish prejudices, such as would excite 
laughter in a well managed nursery, came across him, he was 
smitten as if by enchantment. His mind dwindled away 
under the spell from gigantic elevation to dwarfish little- 
ness. Those who had lately been admiring its amplitude 
and its force were now as much astonished at its strange 
narrowness and feebleness as the fisherman in the Arabian 
tale, when he saw the Genie, whose stature had overshadowed 
the whole sea-coast, and whose might seemed equal to a con- 
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test with armies, contract himself to the dimensions of his 
small prison, and lie there the helpless slave of the charm 
of Solomon. 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity — 
the evidence for all stories which were merely odd. But 
when they were not only odd but miraculous, his severity 
relaxed. He began to be credulous precisely at the point 
where the most credulous people begin to be skeptical. It 
is curious to observe, both in his writings and in his conver- 
sation, the contrast between the disdainful manner in which 
he rejects unauthenticated anecdotes, even when they are 
consistent with the general laws of nature, and the respect- 
ful manner in which he mentions the wildest stories relating 
to the invisible world. A man who told him of a water- 
spout or a meteoric stone generally had the lie direct given 
him for his pains. A man who had told him of a prediction 
or a dream wonderfully accomplished was sure of a court- 
eous hearing. ‘‘ Johnson,” observed Hogarth, ‘‘like King 
David, says in his haste that all men are liars.” ‘* His in- 
credulity,” says Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ amounted almost to disease.” 
She tells us how he browbeat a gentleman, who gave him an 
account of a hurricane in the West Indies, and a poor 
quaker who related some strange circumstances about the 
red-hot balls fired at the siege of Gibraltar. ‘It is not so. 
It cannot be true. Don’t tell that storyagain. You cannot 
think how poor a figure you make in telling it.” He once 
said, half jestingly we suppose, that for six months he 
refused to credit the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, and 
that he still believed the extent of the calamity to be greatly 
exaggerated. Yet he related with a grave face how old Mr, 
Cave of St. John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how this ghost 
was something of a shadowy being. He went himself ona 
ghost-hunt to Cock Lane, and was angry with John Wesley 
not following up another scent of the same kind with proper 
spirit and perseverance. He rejects the Celtic genealogies 
and poems without the least hesitation; yet he declares 
himself willing to believe the stories of the second sight. If 
he had examined the claims of the Highland seers with half 
the severity with which he sifted the evidence for the gen- 
uineness of Fingal, he would, we suspect, have come away 
from Scotland with a mind fully made up. In his Lives 
of the Poets, we find that he is unwilling to give credit to 
the accounts of Lord Roscommon’s early proficiency in his 
studies; but he tells with great solemnity an absurd 
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romance about some intelligence preternaturally impressed 
on the mind of that nobleman. He avows himself to be in 
great doubt about the truth of the story, and ends by warn. 
mg his readers not wholly to slight such impressions. 
Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy 
of a liberal and enlarged mind. He could discern clearly 
enough the folly and meanness of all bigctry except his 
own. When he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he 
spoke like a person who had really obtained an insight into 
the divine philosophy of the New Testament, and who con- 
idered Christianity as a noble scheme of government, 
tending to promote the happiness and to elevate the moral 
nature of man. The horror which the sectaries felt for 
cards, Christmas ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and dancing 
bears, excited his contempt. To the arguments urged by 
some very worthy people against showy dress he replied 
with admirable sense and spirit, “ Let us not be found, when 
our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, 
but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. 
Alas! sir, a man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat 
will not find his way thither the sooner in a gray one.” Yet 
Ae was himself under the tyranny of scruples as unreason- 
able as those of Hudibras or Ralpho, and carried his zeal for 
ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to lengths alto- 
gether inconsistent with reason or with Christian charity. He 
has gravely noted down in his diary that he once committed 
the sin of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland, he 
thought it his duty to pass several months without joining 
in public worship, solely because the ministers of the kirk 
had not been ordained by bishops. His mode of estimating 
the piety of his neighbors was somewhat singular. ‘“Camp- 
bell,” said he, “is a good man, apious man. I am afraid he 
has not been in the inside of a church for many years; Dut 
he never passes a church without pulling off his hat: this 
shows he has good principles.” Spain and Sicily must 
surely contain many pious robbers and _well-principled 
assassins. Johnson could easily see that a Roundhead who 
named all his children after Solomon’s singers, and talked 
in the House of Commons about seeking the Lord, might be 
an unprincipled villain whose religious mummeries only 
aggravated his guilt. But a man who took off his hat when 
he passed a church episcopally consecrated must be a good 
man, a pious man, a man of good principles. Johnson could 
easily see that those persons who looked on a dance or a 
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laced waistcoat as sinful, deemed most ignobly of the attri 
butes of God and of the ends of revelation. But with what 
a storm of invective he would have overwhelmed any man 
who had blame@ him for celebrating the redemption of man- 
kind with sugarless tea and butterless buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of pa- 
triotism. Nobody saw more clearly the error of those who 
regarded liberty, not as a means, but as an end, and who 
proposed to themselves, as the object of their pursuit, the 
prosperity of the state as distinct from the prosperity of the 
individuals who compose the state. His calm and settled 
opinion seems to have been that forms of government have 
little or no influence on the happiuess of society. This 
opinion, erroneous as it is, ought at least to have preserved 
him from all intemperance on polidacal questions. It did 
not, however, preserve him from the lowest, fiercest, and 
most absurd extravagances of par¢y-spirit, from rants which, 
in every thing but the diction, resembled those of Squire 
Western. He was, as a politician, half ice and half fire. 
On the side of his intellect he was a mere Pococurante, 
far too apathetic about public «ftairs, far too skeptical as to 
the good or evil tendency of auy form of polity. His passions, 
on the contrary, were violent even to slaying against all who 
leaned to Whiggish principles. The well-known lines which 
he inserted in Goldsmith’s Traveller express what seems to 
have been his deliberate judgment: 


‘* How small, or all that human hearts endure, 
That part w Lich kings or laws can cause or cure |!” 


He had previously pat expressions very similar into the 
mouth of Rasselas. itis amusing to contrast these passages 
with the torrents of raving abuse which he poured forth 
against the Long Parliament and the American Congress. 
In one of the conversations reported by Boswell, this incon- 
sistency displays itself in the most ludicrous manner. 

“Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, “suggested that 
Juxury corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty. 
JOHNSON: ‘Six, that is all visionary. I would not give half 
a guinea to live urJev one form cf government rather than 
another. It ix of uo inoment to the happiness of an indi- 
vidual. Sir, vhe Ganges of the abuse of power is nothing 
to a private man. What Krenchman is prevented passing 
his life as he pleases?’ Sir Apam: ‘ But, sir, in the Brit- 
ish constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a 
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spirit in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the 
crown.’ JOHNSON: ‘ Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. 
Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown ? 
The crown has not power enough.’” 

One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon tells us, used to 
say that life and death were justthe same to him. ‘‘ Why 
then,” said an objector, “do you not kill yourself ?” The 
philosopher answered, ‘‘ Because it is just the same.” If 
the difference between two forms of government be not 
worth half a guinea, it is not easy to see how Whiggism 
can be viler than Toryism, or how the crown can have too 
little power. Ifthe happiness of individuals is not affected 
by political abuses, zeal for liberty is doubtless ridiculous, 
But zeal for monarchy must be equally so. No person 
would have been more quick-sighted than Johnson to such a 
contradiction as this in the logic of an antagonist. 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books were, in 
his own time, regarded with superstitious veneration, and, 
in our time, are generally treated with indiscriminate con- 
tempt. They are the judgments ofa strong but enslaved 
understanding. ‘The mind of the critic was hedged round 
by an uninterrupted fence of prejudices and superstitions. 
Within his narrow limits, he displayed a vigor and an ac- 
tivity which ought to have enabled him to clear the barrier 
that confined him. 

How it chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises 
so ably, should assume his premises so foolishly is one of 
the great mysteries of human nature. The same inconsist- 
ency may be observed in the schoolmen of the middle ages. 
Those writers show so much acuteness and force of mind 
in arguing on their wretched data, that a modern reader is 
perpetually at a loss to comprehend how such minds came 
by such data. Not a flaw in the superstructure of the 
theory which they are rearing escapes their vigilance. Yet 
they are blind to the obvious unsoundness of the founda- 
tion. It is the same with some eminent lawyers. Their 
legal arguments are intellectual prodigies, abounding with 
the happiest analogies and the most refined distinctions. 
The principles of their arbitrary science being once admit- 
ted, the statute-book and the reports being once assumed as 
the foundations of reasoning, these men must be allowed to 
be perfect masters of logic. But if a question arises as to 
the postulates on which their whole system rests, if they are 
called upon to vindicate the fundamental maxims of that 
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system which they have passed their lives in studying, these 
very men often talk the language of savages or of children. 
Those who have listened to a man of this class in his own 
court, and who have witnessed the skill with which he ana- 
lyzes and digests a vast mass of evidence, or reconciles a 
crowd of precedents which at first sight geem contradic- 
tory, scarcely know him again when, a few hours later, they 
hear him speaking on the other side of Westminster Hall in 
his capacity of legislator. They can scarcely believe that 
the paltry quirks which are faintly heard through a storm of 
coughing, and which do not impose on the plainest country 
gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp and vigorous 
intellect which had excited their admiration under the same 
roof, and on the same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions like a lawyer, not 
like a legislator. He never examined foundations where 
a point was already ruled. His whole code of criticism 
rested on pure assumption, for which he sometimes quoted a 
precedent or an authority, but rarely troubled himself to 
give a reason drawn from the nature of things. He took it 
for granted that the kind of poetry which flourished in his 
own time, which he had been accustomed to hear praised 
from his childhood, and which he had himself written with 
success, was the best kind of poetry. In his biographical 
work he has repeatedly laid it down as an undeniable propo- 
sition that during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth, English poetry had 
been in a constant progress of improvement. Waller, Den- 
ham, Dryden, and Pope, had been, according to him, the 
great reformers. He judged of all works of the imagination 
by the standard established among his own contemporaries. 
Though he allowed Homer to have been a greater man than 
Virgil, he seems to have thought the Aneid a greater poem 
than the Iliad. Indeed he well might have thought so; for he 
preferred Pope’s Iliad to Homer’s. He pronounced that, 
after Ifoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s would hardl 
be reprinted. He could see no merit in our fine old Eng- 
lish ballads, and always spoke with the most provoking con- 
tempt of Perey’s fondness for them. Of the great original 
works of imagination which appeared during his time, 
Kichardson’s novels alone excited his admiration. He could 
seo little or no merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver’s Travels, or 
in Tris‘ram Shandy. ‘T’o Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he 
vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation, of commenda 
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tion much colder than what he has bestowed on the Creation 
of that portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray was, 
in his dialect, a barren rascal. Churchill was a blockhead. 
The contempt which he felt for the trash of Macpherson 
was indeed just; but it was, we suspect, just by chance. 
He despised the Fingal for the very reason which led many 
men of genius to admire it. He despised it, not because it 
was essentially commonplace, but because it had a supcr: 
ficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles. But when a deeper phi- 
losophy was required, when he undertook to pronounce 
judgment on the works of those great minds which “ yield 
homage only to eternal laws,” his failure was ignominious, 
He criticized Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. But his observa- 
tions on Shakspeare’s plays and Milton’s poems seem to us 
for the most part as wretched as if they had been written by 
Rymer himself, whom we take to have been the worst critic 
that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be 
compared only to that strange ner~ous feeling which made 
him uneasy if he had not touched every post between the 
Mitre tavern and hisown lodgings. His preference of Latin 
epitaphs to English epitaphs is an instance. An English 
epitaph, he said, would disgrace Smollett. He declared 
that he would not pollute the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with an English epitaph on Goldsmith. What reason there 
can be for celebrating a British writer in Latin, which there 
was not for covering the Roman arches of triumph with 
Greek inscriptions, or for commemorating the deeds of the 
heroes of Thermopyle in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are 
utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on the men and manners 
of a particular place and a particular age, Johnson had cer- 
tainly looked with a most observant and discriminating eye. 
His remarks on the education of children, on marriage, on 
the economy of families, on the rules of society, are always 
striking, and generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the 
knuwledge of life which he possessed in an eminent degree is 
very imperfectly exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs 
of the middle ages who were suffocated by their own chain 
mail and cloth of gold, his maxims perish under that load 
of words which was designed for their defence and their 
ornament. But it is clear from the remains of his conver. 
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sation, that he had more of that homely wisdom which 
nothing but experience and observation ean give than any 
writer since the time of Swift. If he had been content to 
write as he talked, he might have left books on the practical 
art of living superior to the Directions to Servanvs. 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on 
literature, indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrow: 
ness as for strength. He was no master of the great sci- 
ence of human nature. Hehad studied, not the genus man, 
but the species Londoner. Nobody was ever so thoroughly 
conversant with all the forms of life and all the shades of 
moral and intellectual character which were to be seen from 
Tslington to the Thames, and from Hyde-Park corner to 
Mile-end green. But his philosophy stopped at the first 
turnpike-gate. Of the rural life of England he knew noth: 
ing; and he took it for granted that everybody who lived 
in the country was either stupid or miserable. “ Country 
gentlemen,” said he, “must be unhappy: for they have not 
enough to keep their lives in motion ;” as if all those pecu. 
liar habits and associations which made Fleet Street ana 
Charing Cross the finest view in the world to himself haa 
been essential parts of human nature. Of remote countries 
and past times he talked with wild and ignorant presump- 
tion. “The Athenians of the age of Demosthenes,” he 
said to Mrs. Thrale, “ were a people of brutes, a oarbarous 
people.” In conversation with Sir Adam Ferguson he used 
similar language. “ The boasted Athenians.” he said, “ were 
barbarians. The mass of every peope must be barbarous 
where there is no printing.” The fact was this: he saw 
that a Londoner who could not read was a very stupid and 
brutal fellow: he saw that great retinement of taste and ac- 
tivity of intellect were rarely found in a Londoner who had 
not read much; and, because it was by means of books that 
people acquired almost ali their knowledge in the society 
with which he was acquainted, he concluded, in defiance of 
the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human mind 
can be cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian 
citizen might possess very few volumes; and the largest 
library to which he had access might be much less valuable 
thar Johnson’s bookcase in Bolt Court. But the Athenian, 
might pass every morning in conversation with Socrates, 
and might hear Pericles speak four or ‘five times every 
month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes ; 
he walked amidst the friezes of Phidias and the paintings ol 
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Zeuxis : he knew by heart the choruses of Alschylus: he 
heard the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting 
the shield of Achilles or the Death of Argus: he was a legis- 
lator, conversant with high questions of alliance, revenue, 
and war: he was a soldier, trained under a liberal and gen- 
erous discipline: he was a judge, compelled every day to 
weigh the effect of opposite arguments. These things were 
in themselves an education, an education eminently fitted, 
not, indeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but to give 
quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency 
to the expression, and politeness to the manners. All this 
was overlooked. An Athenian who did not improve his mind 
by reading was, in Johnson’s opinion, much such a person as a 
Cockney who made his mark, much such a person as black 
Frank before he went to school, and far inferior to a parish 
clerk or a printer’s devil. 

Johnson’s friends have allowed that he carried to a 
ridiculous extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He 
pronounced the French to be a very silly people, much be- 
hind us, stupid, ignorant creatures. And this judgment he 
formed after having been at Paris about a month, during 
which he would not talk French, for fear of giving the na- 
tives an advantage over him in conversation. He pronounced 
them, also, to be an indelicate people, becanse a French 
footman touched the sugar with his fingers. ‘That ingenious 
and amusing traveller, M. Simond, has defended his coun- 
trymen very successfully against Johnson’s accusation, and 
has pointed out some English practices which, to an impar- 
tial spectator, would seem at least as inconsistent with phys- 
ical cleanliness and social decorum as those which Johnson 
so bitterly reprehended. ‘To the sage, as Boswell loves to 
call him, it never occurred to doubt that there must be some- 
thing eternally and immutably good in the usages to which 
he had been accustomed. In fact, Johnson’s remarks on 
society beyond the bills of mortality, are generally of much 
the same kind with those of honest Tom Dawson, the Eng- 
\ish footman in Dr. Moore’s Zeluco. ‘‘ Suppose the king of 
France has no sons, but only a daughter, then, when the 
king dies this here daughter, according to that there law, 
cahnot be made queen, but the next near relative, provided 
he is a man, is made king, and not the last king’s daughter, 
which, to be sure, is very unjust. The French footguards 
are dressed in blue, and all the marching regiments in white, 
which has a very foolish appearance for soldiers ; and as 
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for blue regimentals, it is only fit for the blue horse or the 
artillery.” 

Johnson’s visit to the. Hebrides introduced him to a 
state of society completely new to him; and a salutary sus- 
picion of his own deficiencies seems on that occasion ta 
have crossed his mind for the first time. He confessed, in 
the last paragraph of his Journey, that his thoughts on 
national manners were the thoughts of one who had seen but 
little, of one who had passed his time almost wholly in 
‘cities. This feeling, however, soon passed away. it is re- 
markable that to the last he entertained a fixed contempt 
for all those modes of life and those studies which tend to 
emancipate the mind from the prejudices of a particular age 
or a particular nation. Of foreign travel and of history he 
spoke with the fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance. 
“What does a man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk the 
better for travelling ? What did Lord Charlemont learn in 
his travels, except that there was a snake in one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt?” History was, in his opinion, to use the 
fine expression of Lord Plunkett, an old almanac: historians 
could, as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than that of 
almanac-makers; and his favorite historians were those 
who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to no higher dignity. He 
always spoke with contempt of Robertson. Hume he would 
not even read. He affronted one of his friends for talking 
to him about Catiline’s conspiracy, and declared that he 
never desired to hear of the Punic war again as long as he 
lived. 

Assuredly one fact which does not directly affect our 
own interests, considered in itself, is no better worth know- 
ing than another fact. The fact that there is a snake in a 
pyramid, or the fact that Hannibal crossed the Alps, are in 
themselves as unprofitable to us as the fact that there is a 
green blind in a particular house in Threadneedle Street, or 
the fact that a Mr. Smith comes into the city every morning 
on the top of one of the Blackwell stages. But it is cer- 
tain that those who will not crack the shell of history will 
never get at the kernel. Johnson, with hasty arrogance, 
pronounced the kernel worthless, because he saw no value :n 
the shell. The real use of travelling to distant countries and 
of studying the annals of past times is to preserve men 
from the contraction of mind which those ean hardly escape 
whose whole communion is with one generation and one 
neighborhood, who arrive at conclusions by means of an ip. 
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duction not sufficiently copious, and who therefore con- 
atantly confound exceptions with rules, and accidents with 
essential properties. In short, the real use of travelling and 
of studying history is to keep men from being what Tom 
Dawson was in fiction, and Samuel Johnson in reality. 
Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly observed, appears far 
greater in Boswell’s books than in his own. His conversa 
tion appears to have been quite equal to his writings in mat- 
ter, and far superior to them in manner. When he talked, 
he clothed his wit and his sense in forcible and natural ex- 
_pressions. As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write 
: for the public, his style became systematically vicious. All 
- his books are written in a learned language, in a language 
which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse, in a lan- 
guage in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or 
makes love, in a language in which nobody ever thinks. It 
is clear that Johnson himself did not think in the dialect in 
which he wrote. The expressions which came first to his 
tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. When he 
wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of Engtish 
into Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebrides to Mrs. 
Thrale are the original of that work of which the Journey 
to the Hebrides is the translation ; and it is amusing to com- 
pare the two versions. ‘When we were taken up ¢ fairs,” 
says he in one of his letters, “a dirty fellow bounced out of 
the bed on which one of us was to lie.” This incident is 
recorded in the Journey as follows: “Out of one of the 
beds on which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, 
a man black as a Cyclops from the forge.” Sometimes 
Johnson translated aloud. “The Rehearsal,” he said, very 
unjustly, “has not wit enough to keep it sweet;” then, 
after a pause, “it has not vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction.” 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agree- 
able, when the manner, though vicious, is natural. Few 
readers, for example, would be willing to part with the man- 
nerism of Milton or of Burke. But a mannerism which 
does not sit easy on the mannerist, which has been adopted 
on principle, and which can be sustained only by constant 
effort, is always offensive. And such is the mannerism of 
Johnson. , 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar * 
all our readers, and have been so often burlesqued, that it 18 
almost superfluous to point them out. It is well known 
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that he made less use than any other eminent writer of those 
strong plain words, Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, of 
which the roots lie in the inmost depths of our language ; 
and that he felt a vicious partiality for terms which, long 
after our own speech had been fixed, were borrowed from 
the Greek and Latin, and which, therefore, even when law- 
fully naturalized, must be considered as born aliens, not en- 
titled to rank with the king’s English. His constant prac- 
tice of padding out a sentence with useless epithets, till it 
became as stiff as the bust of an exquisite, his antithetical 
forms of expression, constantly employed even where there 
is no opposition in the ideas expressed, his big words wasted 
on little things, his harsh inversions so widely different from 
those graceful and easy inversions which give variety, spirit, 
and sweetness to the expression of our great old writers, 
all these peculiarities have been imitated by his admirers 
and parodied by his assailants, till the public has become 
sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and very justly, ‘‘ If 
you were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you 
would make the little fishes talk like whales.” No man 
surely ever had so little talent for personation as Johnson. 
Whether he wrote in the character of a disappointed legacy- 
hunter or an empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso ora flip- 
pant coquette, he wrote in the same pompous and unbend- 
ing style. His speech, like Sir Piercy Shafton’s Euphuistic 
eloquence, bewrayed him under every disguise. Euphelia 
and Rhodoclea talk as finely as Imlac the poet, or Seged, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay Cornelia describes her re- 
ception at the country-house of her relations in such terms 
as these: ‘‘I was surprised, after the civilities of my first 
reception, to find, instead of the leisure and tranquillity 
which a rural life always promises, and, if well-conducted, 
might always afford, a confused wildness of care, and a tn- 
multuous hurry of diligence, by which every face was 
clouded and every motion agitated.” The gentle Tranquilla 
informs us, that she ‘* had not passed the earlier part of life 
without the flattery of courtship, and the joys of triumph ; 
but had danced the round of gayety amidst the murmurs of 
envy and the gratulations of applause, had been attended 
from pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and 
the vain, and had seen her regard solicited by the obsequi- 
ousness of gallantry, the gayety of wit, and the timidity of 
love.” Surely Sir John Valstaff himself did not wear his 
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petticoats ‘th aworse grace. Thereader may well cry out 
with honest Sir Hugh Evans, “Ilike not whena’oman has 
a great peard : I spy a great peard under her muffler.” * 

We had something more to say. But our article is al- 
ready too jong ; and we must closeit. We would fain part 
in good-bumor from the hero, from the biographer, and 
even from the editor, who, ill as he has performed his task, 
has at least this claim to our gratitude, that he has induced 
us to read Boswell’s book again. As we close it, the club- 
room is before us, and the table on which stands the omelet 
for Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. There are assem- 
bled those heads which live for ever on the canvas of Rey- 
nolds. There are the spectacles of Burke and the tall thin 
form of Langton, the courtly sneer of Beauclerk and the 
beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon tapping his snuff-box and 
Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground 
is that strange figure which is as familiar to us as the figures 
of those among whom we have been brought up, the gigan- 
tic body, the huge massy face, seamed with the scars of 
disease, the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the 
gray wig with the scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the 
nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the eyes and 
mouth moving with convulsive twitches; we see the heavy 
form rolling; we hear it puffing; and then comes the 
“Why, sir!” and the “ What then, sir?” and the “ No, 
sir!” and the “ You don’t see your way through the ques 
tion, sir!” 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remark. 
able man! To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and 
in ours as a companion. To receive from his contempora- 
ries that full homage which men of genius have in general 
received only from posterity! To be more intimately 
known to posterity than other men are known to their con- 
temporaries! That kind of fame which is commonly the 
most transient is, in his case, the most durable. ‘The repu- 
tation of those writings, which he probably expected to be 
mmortal, is every day fading; while those peculiarities of 
manner and that careless table-talk, the memory of which, 
he probably thought, would die with him, are likely to be 
remembered as long as the English language is spoken in 
any quarter of the globe. 

* 1t is proper to observe that this passage bears 3, very close resem 


blance to a passage in the Rambler (No. 20) Tbe resemblance may 
possibly be the effect of unconscious plagiarism, 
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